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TRIUMPH  OVER  DEATH  and  the  GRAVE. 
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The  moft  approved  Methods  of  curing  every  DISEASE 
incident  to  the  tl  U  M  A  N  BODY,  internal  or  external ; 
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Prefcribed  by  the  Authority  of  the  moft  eminent  Phyficians  for 
removing  each  Diforder,reftoringHealth,preferving  it  when 
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INCLUDING 
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Days,  although  he, parted  through  all  the  Varieties  of  Climates  and 
Seafons  in  his  late  Voyage  round  the  Worldy  performed 

By  the  Command   of   His   MAJESTY, 

A      L      SO 

the  METHODS  ufed  by  the  HUMANE  SOCIETY  for  the 
Recovery  of  Pcrfons  apparently  drowned  oi  fufFocated. — A  certain  Cure 
for  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog,  Viper,  Adder,  &c. — An  infallible  Remedy 
againlt  the  Goal  Diltemper,  Plague,  or  any  other  peUilential 
Diforder,  &c.  &c. 
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PREFACE. 


AS  Health  is  the  nobleft  bleflmg  of 
this  life,  the  method  of  pro- 
curing it  fhould  be  our  principal  en- 
quiry. While  poffefled  of  it,  we  feldom 
pay  a  proper  attention  to  its  importance  ; 
when  loft,  we  become  fenfible  of  its 
value,  but  are  frequently  carelefs  con- 
cerning its  recovery.  The  reafons  are 
plain,  while  we  have  it  we  trifle  with  it 
till  it  flies  us ;  when  fled,  we  trifle  with 
our  misfortune,  becaufe  we  fuppofe  the 
recovery  to  be  either  impofllble  or  im- 
probable. 

For 
2015143 


IV  PREFACE. 

For  the  benefit  of  mankind,  we  here 

furnifh  the  pubHc  with  fome  of  the  beft 

and  eafieft   niethods  of  recovering  and 

fecuring  health3  and  of  preferving  Hfe, 

which  comprehend   the   greateft  difco- 

veries  in  the  Medical  Art.     Thefe  will 

^ually  fuit  all  ranks  of  people  ;  the 
Poor^   becaufe    the  Remedies   may   be 

cheaply  obtained  ;  and  the  Rich,  becaufe 
they  may  be  eafily  put  in  pradice.  Hence 
Health  may  be  recovered  with  Facility^ 
and  a  Knowledge  of  the  powers  "of  me- 
dicine obtained  without  Difficulty,  So 
that  our  readers  may  at  once  ceafe  to 
be  Patie?tts  themfelves,  or,  if  they  pleafey 
become  PraEtical  Phyjicians  to  others. 


Every 
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Every  Patient  his  own  Do6tor. 

PART       I. 
INTERNAL     DISORDERS. 

SCURVY. 

TH  E  Scurvy  being  the  principal  dlfeafc  inci- 
dent CO  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain^  and 
the  fource  from  whence  many  of  their  other 
diforders  flow,  we  thought  it  necefiary  to  commence 
this  falutary  Work,  with  an  account  of  the  nature  of, 
and  the  remedies  againfl:,  this  fatal  foe  to  ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONS. 

Symptoms. 

THE  fymptoms  or  figns  of  this  dangerous  difeafe 
are  a  frequent  lazinefs  and  iownefs  of  fpirits,  pains  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  fometimes  livid  fpots,  often 
a  fallow  complexion,  a  continual  itching  of  the  blood, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  fwelling  of  the  legs,  bleeding 
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at  the  nofe,  and  fpongy  gums,  fubjefl  to  pains  and 
bleedings.  But  it  is  to  be  obfcrvcd,  that  as  conlti- 
tutions  differ,  the  figns  or  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe 
vary*,  and  people,  according  to  their  years,  fituations 
in  life,  and  manner  of  living,  are  attacked  by  this 
difeafe,  under  feveral  appearances ;  but  fome  of  the 
above  fymptoms  always  attend  it  according  to  the 
conllitution  of  thofe  afflicfted  ;  for  whofe  benefit  we 
ihall  point  out  the  molt  approved  and  certain  me- 
thods of  cure  hitherto  difcovered. 

Remedies. 

A  Milk  diet,  with  weak  whey,  greens  of  all  kinds, 
frelh  vegetables,  fruits,  acids,  fciirvy-grafs  ale,  frefh 
beer  and  cyder,  tar  water  taken  twice  a  day,  with 
camphire,  one  fcruple,  sethiops  m.ineral,  half  an 
ounce,  powder  of  gum-guaiacum,  two  drachms,  ho- 
ney, one  ounce,  mix  and  make  an  eled^uary,  and  take 
the  bignefs  of  a  nutmeg  every  night  going  to  reft. 
The  patient  may  likewife  drink  the  decoftion  of  the 
woods.  Drinking  fea-vvater  will  be  found  extremely 
.  beneficial,  as  will  bathing  in  the  fea. 

But  for  the  eafiefl:  and  moft  efficacious  remedy  for 
this  dreadful  difeafe,  we  may  thank  Capt.  Cook,  who 
in  his  late  voyage  round  the  world,  by  the  command 
of  his  prefent  Majesty  in  the  fhip  Refolution,  pre- 
ferved  himfelf  and  all  his  men  from  the  Scurvy,  by 
the  ufe  of  a  very  iimple  medicine  •,  though  he  pafTed 
through  the  temperature,  tiie  frigid  and  the  torrid 
zones,  was  abfenc  from  England  three  years  and  eigh- 
teen days,  and  went  through  fuch  a  variety  of  cli- 
mates, as  were  (ufficient  to  make  the  fcvereft  attacks 
on  the  moft  robuft  conftitution.  But  as  his  methods 
of  proceeding  will  appear  with  moft  propriety  in  his 
own  words,  we  ftiall  prefent  our  readers  with  his 
Letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle^  Bart.  Prefident  of  the 
Royal  Society^  which  letter -is  dated  March  ^^  I77^'» 

and 
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and  for  which  Captain  Cook  received  a  Premium 

Medal. 

SIR, 

*'  AS  many  gentlemen  have  cxprefTed  Tome  furprize 
at  the  uncommon  good  ftate  of  health  which  the 
crew  of  the  Refolution,  under  my  command,  ex- 
perienced during  her  late  voyage  ;  I  take  the  liberty 
to  communicate  to  you  the  methods  that  were  taken 
to  obtain  that  end.  Much  was  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary attention  given  by  the  Admiralty,  in 
caufing  fuch  articles  to  be  put  on  board,  as  either 
by  experience  or  conjeclure  were  judged  to  tend  mofl 
to  preferve  the  health  of  framen.  I  ihall  not  trefpafs 
upon  your  time  in  mentioning  all  thofe  articles, 
but  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  as  were  found  the  molt 
ufcful. 

"  We  had  on  board  a  large  quantity  of  malt, 
of  which  was  made  fweet-worr,  and  given  (not  only 
to  thofe  men  who  had  manifeft  fymptoms  of  the 
fcurvy,  but  to  fuch  alfo  as  were,  from  circum fiances, 
judged  to  be  moll:  liable  to  that  diforder)  from 
one  to  two  or  three  pints  in  the  day  to  each  man, 
or  in  fuch  proportion  as  the  furgeon  thought  necelTiry  j- 
which  fometiines  amounted  to  three  quarts  in  the 
twenty  four  hours.  This  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  beft  antifcorbutic  fea-medicines  yet  found  out; 
and  if  given  in  time  will,  with  proper  attention  to 
other  things,  I  am  perfuaded,  prevent  the  fcurvy 
from  making  any  great  progrefs  for  a  confiderable 
time :  but  1  am  not  altogether  of  opinion,  that  it 
will  cure  it  in  an  advanced  ftate  at  fea. 

**  Sour-krout,  of  which  we  had  alfo  a  large  pro- 
vifion,  is  not  only  a  wholefome  vegetable  food,  but, 
in  my  judgment,  highly  antifcorbutic,  and  fpoils 
not  by  keeping.     A  pound  ot"  it  was  ferved  to  each 
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man,  when  at  fea,  twice  a  week,  or  oifcner  when  it 
was  thought  neceflary. 

"  Portable-foup,  or  broth,  v;as  another  eflential 
article,  of  which  we  had  likewife  a  liberal  fupply. 
An  ounce  of  this  to  each  man,  or  fuch  other  pro- 
portion as  was  thought  neceflary,  was  boiled  with 
their  peas  three  days  in  the  week ;  and  when  we 
were  in  places  where  frelh  vegetables  could  be  pro- 
cured, it  was  boiled,  with  them  and  with  wheat  or 
oatmeal,  every  morning  for  breakfaft,  and  alfo  with 
dried  peas  and  frefli  vegetables  for  dinner.  It 
enabled  us  to  make  feveral  murifhing  and  wholc- 
fome  mcfies,  and  was  the  means  of  making  the  peo- 
ple eat  a  greater  quantity  of  greens  than  they  would 
have  done  otherwife. 

"  Further,  we  were  provided  with  rob  of  lemons 
and  oranges ;  which  the  furgeon  found  ufeful  in 
feveral  cafes. 

"  Amongft  other  articles  of  viftuallrng,  we  were 
furnifhed  with  fugar  in  the  room  of  oil,  and  with 
wheat  inflead  of  much  oatmeal,  and  were  certainly 
gainers  by  the  exchange.  Sugar,  I  imagine,  is  a 
very  good  antifcorbutic ;  whereas  oil,  fuch  at  leaft 
as  is  ufually  given  to  the  navy,  1  apprehend  has  the 
contrary  effeft.  But  the  incrodu(5lion  of  the  mod 
falutary  articles,  either  as  provifion  or  medicines,  will 
generally  prove  unfuccefsful,  unlefs  fupporced  by 
certain  rules  of  living. 

"  On  this  principle,  many  years  experience,  to- 
gether with  fome  hints  I  had  from  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer, 
the  Captains  Campbell,  Wallis,  and  other  intelligent 
officers,  enabled  me  to  lay  down  a  plan  whereby  all 
was  to  be  conduced.  1  he  crew,  were  ar  three  watches, 
except  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafions.  By  this 
means  they  were  not  fo  much  expofed  to  the  weather 
as  if  they  had  been  at  watch  and  watch  -,  and  they 
had  generally  dry  cloaths  to   fhifc  themfelves  when 

they 
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they  happened  to  get  wet.  Care  was  alfo  taken  to 
expofe  them  as  little  as  poflible.  Proper  methods 
were  employed  to  keep  their  perfons,  hammocks, 
bedding,  cloaths,  &c.  conllandy  clean  and  dry. 
Equal  pains  were  taken  to  keep  the  (hip  clean  and 
dry  between  decks.  Once  or  twice  a  week  (he  was 
aired  with  fires ;  and  when  this  could  not  be  done, 
fhe  was  fmoaked  with  gunpowder  moillened  with 
vinegar  or  water.  I  had  alio  frequently  a  fire  made 
in  an  iron  pot  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which 
greatly  purified  the  air  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  fliip. 
To  this  and  cleanlinefs,  as  well  in  the  fhip  as  ampngft 
the  people,  too  great  attention  cannot  be  paid ;  the 
lead  neglecfl  occafions  a  putrid  ofi\;nlive  fmell  below, 
which  nothing  but  fires  will  remove;  and  if  thefe 
be  not  uled  in  time,  thofe  fmells  will  be  attended 
with  bad  confequences.  Proper  care  was  taken  of 
the  Ihip's  coppers,  fo  that  they  were  kept  conflantly 
clean.  The  fat,  which  boiled  oiJf  of  the  fait  beef 
and  pork,  I  never  luffrred  to  be  given  to  the  people, 
as  is  cuftomary ;  being  of  opinion  that  it  promotes 
the  fcurvy.  I  never  failed  to  take  in  water  wherever 
it  was  to  be  procured,  even  when  we  did  not  feem 
to  want  it ;  becaufe  I  look  upon  frefh  water  from 
the  fhore  to  be  much  more  wholefome  than  that  which 
has  been  kept  for  fome  time  on  board.  Of  this  elTen- 
tial  article  we  were  never  at  an  allowance,  but  had 
always  abundance  for  every  neceflary  purpofe.  I  am 
convinced  that  with  plenty  of  frefh  water,  and  a  clofe 
attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a  fhip's  company  will  feldom 
be  much  afflidled  with  the  fcurvy,  though  they  fhould 
pot  be  provided  with  any  of  the  antifcorbutics  before- 
mentioned.  We  came  to  few  places  where  either 
the  art  of  man  or  nature  did  not  aff^ord  fome  fort  of 
refrelhment  cr  other,  either  of  the  animatl  or  vege- 
table kind.  It  was  my  firft  care  to  procure  what 
could  be  met  with  of  either,  by  every  means  in  my 
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power,  and  to  oblige  our  people  to  make  ufe  thereof, 
both  by  my  examj'le  and  aurhority  j  but  the  benefirs 
arlfing  tVotn  fuch  refrefhments  foon  became  fo  obvious, 
that  I  hsd  litck  occalion  to  employ  either  the  one  or 
the  olicr. 

"  i  hefe.  Sir,  were  the  methods,  under  the  care  of 
ProvMwnce,  by  which  the  Rtfolution  performed  a  voy- 
age of  three  years  and  eighteen  days,  through  all  the 
climates  trom  52  degrees  north  to  71  degrees  fouth, 
with  the  lofs  of  one  man  only  by  difeafe,  and  who 
died  ot  a  complicated  and  lingering  illnefs,  without 
any  mixture  of  fcurvy.  Two  others  were  unfortu- 
nately drowned,  and  one  killed  by  a  fall  •,  fo  that  of 
the  whole  number  with  which  I  fetout  from  Ensland, 
I  loft  only  four. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  &c." 

Extra£l  of  a  "Letter  from  Captain  Cook  to  Sir  John 
i'ringle,  Bart,  ^^/j?^ Plymouth  Sound,  July  7,  i  776. 

**  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  that  the  dearnefs  of  the 
rob  of  lemons  and  oranges  will  hinder  them  from 
being  furnifhed  in  large  quantities,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  fo  neceffary  j  for  though  they  may  aflilt  other 
things,  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  them  alone.  Nor 
have  I  an  higher  opinion  of  vinegar  :  my  people  had  it 
very  fparingly  during  the  late  voyage  •,  and  towards 
the  latter  part,  none  at  all ;  and  yet  we  experienced  no 
ill  effeds  from  the  want  of  it.  The  cuftom  of  wafhing 
the  infide  of  the  fhip  with  vinegar  I  feldom  obferved, 
thinking,  that  lire  and  fmoak  anfwered  the  purpofc 
much  better." 

To  the  above  we  fliall  fuhjoin  the  following  re- 
marks on  Captain  Cook's  judicious, procedure;  with 
fome  other  intereiling  particulars  •,  being  a  fummary 
of  the  djfcovery  of  the  great  antifcorbutic  virtues  of 
fweet-wort  by  Dr.  Macbfidc,  &;c. 

"  CAPTAIN  Cook  begins  his  lift  of  ftores  with 
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malt :  "  Of  this,"  he  fays,  "  was  made  fweet-wort, 
"  and  given  not  only  to  thofe  men  who  had  manifeft 
"  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy,  but  to  fuch  alfo  as  were 
"  judged  to  be  the  moll  liable  to  it."  Dr.  Mar  bride, 
who  firlt  fuggefted  this  preparation,  was  led,  as  he  fays, 
to  the  difcovcry  by  fon:ie  experiments  that  had  been 
laid  before  the  Royal  Society-,  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  the  air  produced  by  alimentary  fermentation  was 
endowed  with  a  power  of  correcting  putrefaction. 
The  fadl  he  confirmed  by  numerous  trials,  and  finding 
this  fluid  to  be  fixed  air,  he  juftly  concluded,  that 
whatever  fubllance  proper  for  food  abounded  with  it, 
and  which  could  be  conveniently  carried  to  fea,  would 
makeoneofthebeftprovifionsagainft  the  fcurvy;  which 
he  then  confidered  asa  putrid  difeafe,  andas  fuch  to  be 
prevented  or  cured  by  that  powerful  kind  of  antifcptic. 
Beer,  for  inftance,  hath  always  been  efteemed  one 
of  the  belt  antifcorbucics  •,  but  as  that  derived  all 
its  fixed  air  from  the  malt  of  which  it  is  made,  he 
inferred,  that  malt  itfelf  was  preferable  in  long 
voyages,  as  it  took  up  lefs  room  than  the  brewed  li- 
quor, and  would  keep  longer  found.  Experience 
hath  fince  verified  this  ingenious  theory,  and  the  malt 
hath  now  gained  fo  much  credit  in  the  navy,  that 
there  only  wanted  fo  long,  fo  iiealthful,  and  fo  cele- 
brated a  voyage  as  this,  to  rank  it  among  the  moft 
indifpenfable  articles  of  provifion.  For  though  Cap- 
tain Cook  remarks,  that  "  a  proper  attention  to  other 
*'  things  muft  be  joined,  and  that  he  is  not  altogether 
"  of  opinion,  that  the  wort  will  be  able  to  cure  the 
"  fcurvy  in  an  advanced  ftate  at  fea ;  yet  he  is  per- 
"'i'uaded,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  prevent  that  diftem- 
"  per  from  making  any  great  progrefs,  for  a  con- 
"  fiderable  time  j"  and  therefore  he  doth  not  hefi- 
tate  to  pronounce  it,  "  one  of  the  belt  antifcorbutic 
'*  medicines  yet  found  out." 

This  falutary^^^j,  qx  fix(d  air,  is  contained  more 
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or  lefs  in  all  fermentable  liquors,  and  begins  to  op- 
pofe  putrefaftion  as  foon  as  the  working  or  inteftinc 
motion  commences. 

In  wine  it  abounds,  and  perhaps  no  vegetable  fub- 
ftance  is  more  replete  with  it  than  the  fruit  of  the 
vine.      If  we  join  the   grateful   tafte  of  wine,    we 
inult  rank  it  firfl:  in  the  lift  of  antifcorbutic  liquors. 
Cyder  is  likewife  good,  with   other   vinous  produc- 
tions from  fruit,  as  alfo  the  various  kinds  of  beer. 
It  hath   been    a  conftant  obfervation,  that   in   long 
cruizes  or  diftant  voyages,  the  fcurvy  is  never  feen 
whilft  the  fmall-beer  holds  out  at   a  full  allowance; 
but  that  when  it  is  ail  expended,  the  diforder  foon  ap- 
pears.    It  were  therefore  to  be  wifhed,  that  this  moft 
wholefome  beverage  could  be  renewed  at  fea  ;  but 
our  fhips   afford  not   fufficient   convenience.      The 
Ruffians  however  make  a  ihift  to  prepare  at  fea,  as 
well  as  at  land,  a  liquor  of  a  middle  quality  between 
wort  and  fmall-bfcr,  in  the  following  manner.     They 
take  ground  malt  and  rye  meal  in  a  certain  proportion, 
which  they  knead  into  fmall  loaves,  and  bake  in  the 
oven.     Thefe  they  occafionally   infufe  in  a  proper 
quantity  of  warm  water,  which  begins  fo  foon  to  fer- 
ment, that  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  their 
brewage  is  compleated,  in  the  produftion  of  a  fmall, 
brifk,   and   acidulous  liquor,   which   they  call  q^uaSy 
palatable  to  themfclves,  4nd  not  difagreeablc  to  the 
tafte  of  ftrangers.     The  late  Dr.  Mounfey,  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  who  had  lived  long  in  Ruflia,  and 
had  been  Archiater  under  two  fucceftive  fovereigns, 
fays,    that   the  ^uas  was    the  common    and  whole- 
fome drink  both  of  the  fleets  and  armies  of  that  em- 
pire, and  that  it  was  particularly  good  againft  the 
fcurvy.     He  added,  that  happening  to  be  at  Mofcow 
when   he    perufed  the   "  Obfervations  on  the  Jail- 
Fever,"    publiftied   here,    he   had  been  induced  to 
compare  what  he  read  in  that  treatife  with  what  he 
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Should  fee  in  the  feveral  prifons  of  that  large  city  : 
but  to  his  furprize,  after  vifiting  them  all,  and  find- 
ing them  full  of  malefaflors,  for  the  late  emprefs 
then  fuffcred  none  of  thofe  who  were  convifted  of 
capital  crimes  to  be  put  to  death,  yet  he  could  dif- 
cover  no  fever  among  them,  nor  learn  that  any  acute 
diftemper  peculiar  to  jails  had  ever  been  known  there. 
He  obferved  that  fomc  of  thofe  places  of  confine- 
ment had  a  yard,  into  which  the  prifoners  were  al- 
lowed to  come  for  the  air ;  but  that  there  were 
others  without  this  advantage,  yet  not  fickly  :  fo 
that  he  could  aflign  no  other  reafon  for  the'  health- 
ful condition  of  thofe  men  than  the  kind  of  diet  they 
ufed ;  which  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  common 
people  of  the  country,  who  not  being  able  to  puf- 
chaie  flefh-meat  live  moftly  on  rye-bread,  the  moil 
acefcent  of  any  bread)  and  drink  quas.  He  con- 
cluded with  faying,  that  upon  his  return  to  Peters- 
burg, he  had  made  the  fame  enquiry  there,  and 
•with  the  fame  refulr. 

Thus  far  my  informer:  from  whofe  account  ic 
would  appear,  that  the  rye-meal  afiifted  both  in 
quickening  the  fermentation,  and  adding  more  fixed 
air ;  fince  the  malt  alone  could  not  fo  readily  pro- 
duce fo  acidulous  and  brifk  a  liquor.  And  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  whenever  the  other  grains  can 
be  brought  to  a  proper  degree  of  fermentation,  they 
will  more  or  lefs  in  the  fame  way  become  ufeful. 
That  oats  will,  I  am  fatisfied,  from  what  I  have 
been  told  by  one  of  the  intelligent  friends  of  Captain 
Cook.  This  gentleman  being  on  a  cruize  in  a  large 
Ihip,  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  and  the  fcurvy 
breaking  out  among  his  crew,  he  bethought  himfelf 
of  a  kind  of  food,  he  had  feen  ufed  in  fome  parts 
of  the  country,  as  the  moft  proper  on  this  occafion. 
Some  oatmeal  is  put  into  a  wooden  veflel,  hot  water 
is  poured  upon  it,  and  the  infufion  continues  until 
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the  liq.uor  begins  to  tafte  fourifli ;  that  rs,.  till  a  fei^» 
mentation  comes  on,  which  in  a  place  moderately 
warm  may  be  in  the  fpace  of  two  days.  The  water 
is  then  poured  off  t'rom^  the  grounds,  and  boiled 
down  to  the  confidence  of  a  jelly.  This  he  ordered 
to  be  made,  and  dealt  out  in  mefles,  being  firft  fweet- 
ened  with  fugar,  and  feafoncd  with  fome  prize-wine 
he  had  taken,  which,  though  turned  four,  yet  improved 
the  tafte,  and  made  this  aliment  no  iefs  palatable  than 
medicinal. 

GOUT. 

Symptoms. 

THE  Urine  of  the  pcrfon  affli(fled  is  high  cd* 
loured,  and  has  a  fandy  fcdiment  of  a  reddifh  caft ; 
the  part  affefted  looks  red  and  is  fwelled.  The  pain 
is  exceedingly  acute,  as  if  the  bone  was  broken,  and 
is  fucceeded  by  a  flight  fever,  and-  a  chillnefs  or  fhivet*- 
ing,  which  feizes  the  great  coe,  ancle,  heel,  calf  of  tht 


leg,  &c. 


Remedy, 


BEFORE  the  affliaed  go  to  bed  at  night,  they 
jQiould  take  a  tea  fpoonful  of  volatile  tindlure  of 
guaiacum  in  a  glafs  of  water  :  keep  themfclves  warm, 
and  drink  fack  whey.  Exercife  is  very  requifite  for 
thofe  afRifted  with  this  dilbider. 

As  the  duke  of  Portland's  Gout  Powder  is  re- 
markably efficacious  in  the  cure  of  this  diforder,  wc 
Ihall  here  tranfcribe  the  receipt  for  making  ic. 

TAKE  of  round  birthwort  root  and  gentian  root, 
of  the  tops  and  leaves  of  germander,  ground  pine,  and 
centaury  :  take  of  all  thcfe,  well  dried,  powdered  and 
fifted  as  fine  as  pofliblc,  an  equal  quantity  ;  mix  them 
well  together,  and  take  one  drachm  of  this  mixed 
powder  every  morning  falling  in  a  cup  of  wine  and 
wate^  broth,  tea,  or  any  other  vehicle  you  like  beftj 
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^eep  fafling  .an  hour  and  an  half  after  it.  Continue 
this  medicine  for  three  months  without  interruption 
then  diminifhthedofe.to  three  quarters  of  a  drachm  for 
three  months  longer,  then  to  half  a  drachm  for  fix 
months  more,  taking  it  regularly  every  morning  if 
poITible.  After  the  firft  year,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
take  half  a  drachm  every  other  day.  As  this  medi- 
cine operates  infenfibly,  it  will,  take  perhaps  two 
years  before  you  receive  any  great  benefit ;  fo  you 
mud  not  be  difcouraged,  though  you  do  not  per- 
ceive at  firft  any  great  amendment ;  it  works  flow 
but  fure  :  it  doth  not  confine  the  patient  to  any  par- 
ticular diet,  if  he  lives  foberly,  and  abftains  from 
thofe  meats  and  liquors  that  have  always  been  ac- 
counted pernicious  in  the  gout  j  as  champaign,  drams, 
ijigh  fauces^  &c. 

JIHEUMATISM. 

Symptoms. 

FEVERISH  and  coftive  body,  lof§  gf  apetite9 
f.oldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  heavinefs  of  the  joints* 
chillnefs,  fhivering,  and  racking  pains  in  the 
Jimbs. 

Remedies. 

BE  covered  warm  when  you  go  to  bed,  and  take 
9  drachm  of  powder  of  gum-guaiacum.  The  duke  of 
Portland's  Gout  Powder  is  likewife  ufed  in  this  dif- 
order ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  rheuma- 
itifm,  which  is  only  accidental  and  not  habitual,  a  few 
of  the  drachm  dofes  may  do  ;  but  if  habitual,  or  has 
heen  of  long  duration,  then  you  may  take  it  as  for 
the  gout=  The  remedy  requires  patience,  as  it  opcr 
fates  but  flow  in  bpth  diftempers. 

C  2  P  L  E  ¥. 
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PLEURISY. 

Symptoms. 

HEAT,  thirfl:,  a troublefome  cough,  and  a  vio- 
lent pain  of  the  fide.  If  the  patient  is  bled,  the' 
blood  has  a  refcmblance  of  tallow  when  melted. 

Remedies. 

FREQUENT  bleedings,  a  blifler  on  the  fide, 
and  half  a  pint  of  the  following  infufion  taken  twice 
a  day  :  a  quart  of  boiling  penny  royal  water  poured 
on  fix  ounces  of  frefh  horfe  dung,  ftrain  it  when 
cold,  and  fweeten  it  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Venice  treacle. 

FEVERS. 

Symptoms. 

THERE  are  two  principal  fources  of  fevers,  one 
comprehends  the  caufes  which  render  the  blood  and 
other  fluids  of  the  body  too  thick ;  the  other  includes 
thofe  which  make  them  too  thin.  Let  us  nosv  exa- 
mine how  one  fort  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the 
other. 

It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  in  all  fevers  of  every 
kind,  there  is  a  morbid  or  malignant  quality  intro- 
duced and  fubfifting  in  the  blood  as  the  produftive 
caufe;  and  the  proper  means  for  curing  them  are 
fuch  methods  and  medicines  as  by  experience  have 
been  found  effedtual  for  removing  their  morbid  qua- 
lity, and  recovering  the  fick  in  the  fhorteft  time. 

In  fome  perfons,  when  there  is  too  much  blood, 
fuch  bleeding  may  be  advifed  as  will  draw  off  the* 
excefs,  except  in  peftilential  diftempers,  in  which 
blood-letting  has  proved  almoft  always  mortal,  even 
in  the  bodies  fulleft  of  blood  j  this  evacuation  muft- 
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be  moderately  ufed  in  plcurifies,  as  tbe  extremity  of 
pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing  Ihall  require  it. 

That  the  common  people  (who  generally  know- 
when  pcrfons  have  fevers)  may  have  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  thefe  acute  difeafes,  and  how  to  dif- 
tinguifh  one  kind  of  them  from  the  other-,  the  per-i 
fon  who  is  to  diredt  for  the  fick,  Ihould  carefully 
enquire  into  the  ftate  of  his  body-,  he  fliould  exa- 
piine  his  pulfe.  Let  him  feel  the  pulfe  of  two  or 
three  that  are  in  health,  and  his  own  pulfe  ;  and  then 
compare  them  with  the  pulfe  of  the  patient,  and 
thereby  he  will  come  nearly  to  know  how  much  ic 
differs  from  the  healthful  ftandard,  as  to  quicknel's 
or  flownefs,  and  as  to  its  ftrength  and  weaknefs,  and 
be  able  to  deduce  feme  conclufions  which  may  guide 
his  condudl ;  then  let  him  learn  the  degree  of  febrile 
heat ;  and  one  way  to  do  this  may  be  by  feeling  the 
fide  of  the  neck  below  the  ears  (through  which  the 
large  blood  velfels  paft  to  and  from  the  brain)  and 
thus  the  degree  of  the  heat  of  the  blood  may  be 
known  -,  and  the  other  lymptoms  of  the  patient  Ihould 
be  particularly  enquired  into. 

If  the  heat  of  the  body  be  exceflive,  the  pulfe 
quick  and  flrong,  the  flelh  very  dry,  the  pores 
6f  the  fkin  very  clofe,  and  the  thirft  very  grear, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  caufe  which  produced 
that  fever  has  rendered  the  blood  too  thick. 

If  the  pulfe  is  too  quick,  and  not  ftrong,  and  the 
heat  of  the  body  not  great-,  if  the  tongue  is  very 
black  or  dry,  and  the  thirft  is  great,  or  if  the  patient 
voids  blood  by  urine,  or  fpitting,  or  at  his  nofe,  or 
by  ftool ;  or  if  he  has  fiat  fpots  on  his  fkin,  black 
or,  redifli  in  colour,  or  if  he  has  a  great  loofenefs,  with' 
watery  or  thin  (lools;  or  if  he  has  profufe  fweats, 
with  afenfible  finking  of  his  fpirits,  and  decreafe  of 
ftrength,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  fever  is  of  a 
putnd  kind. 

K   E   M    £- 
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Remedies. 

THE  following  general  rules  fliould  be  obferved  j 
£0  drink,  as  plentifully  as  poffible  fome  diluting  liquor 
whenever  thirfty,  fuch  as  barley-water,  mint  and  balm 
and  fage  tea,  thin  water-gruel,  or  beef  tea  made  as 
follows : 

Take  a  pound  of  lean  beef,  cut  it  fmall,  pour  upon 
it  two  quarts  of  water,  boil  it  for  thefpace  of  five 
minutes,  then  keep  for  ufe. 

To  ufe  fuch  nutritious  food,  as  moft  freely  may 
be  taken,  becaufe  it  abates  the  acrimony  of  the  blood, 
j-epairs  the  waftc  of  the  body,  and  is  one  of  the  beft 
cordials ;  fmall  whey  made  with  Canary  or  Mountain 
wine  may  be  frequently  ufed. 

It  may  be  necciTary,  before  we  proceed  farther,  to 
premife  that  in  liquid,  by  four  table  fpoonfulls,  is 
ineant  half  a  gill,  or  two  ounces-,  two  fpoonfulls 
one  ounce,  one  fpoonfull  half  an  ounce,  or  four 
•drachms. 

If  feized  with  any  feverifh  complaint,  take  the  fol- 
lowing mixture. 

Salt  of  wormwood,  two  drachms,  lemon  juice,  or 
any  acid,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  a  neutral  me- 
dicine, fugar  about  two  drachms,  common  water 
about  half  a  pint,  and  about  two  ounces  of  nutmeg 
water,  or  any  fpirit;  mix  together,  and  take  two 
fpoonfulls  every  three  hours. 

At  night  take  a  little  fweat  going  to  red,  and  the 
next  morning  continue  the  mixture.  Or  if  inconve- 
nient to  make  up  the  above  medicine,  or  too  poor 
to  get  it,  we  recommend  Salt  Petrc  as  an  efficacious 
as  vvell  as  cheap  remedy. 

We  fhall  mention  one  inftance  of  its  utility.  A 
poor  v/oman  afked  advice  for  her  hufband  (a  man 
ibout  forty  years  of  ag^)  who  had  a  fever,  with  a 
violent  pain  in  his  fide,  and  was  light-headed  at 
times.  '  \Yc 
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\VeadvIfedhcrtoget  an  ounce  of  falt-petre,  andpow- 
der  it  •,  then  to  divide  it  into  four  equal  parts,  and 
each  of  them  into  four  others,  for  fo  many  dofes, 
each  of  which  will  contain  about  half  a  drachm, 
directing  that  Ihe  Ihould  give  one  of  them,  diflblved 
in  a  coffee  dilh  of  fage  tea,  fweetened  with  fugar  to 
his  palate  every  three  or  four  hours;  and  when  he 
had  taken  this  fait,  fhe  came  and  faid,  that  his  fewer 
was  gone ;  but  that  his  cough  remained.  We  then 
advifed  her  to  give  him  about  twenty  drops  of  balfam 
capivi,  with  powder  fugar,  night  and  morning;  and 
he  happily  recovered. 

But  if  troubled  with  a  cough,  add,  of  fperma-ceti 
in  powder  two  drachms,  diflblvcd  with  the  yolk  of 
an  eocr    to  be  taken  in  the  fame  manner. 

Or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  the  following  powder.' 

Take  fperma-ccti  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ;  fugar 
and  fak-petrc  each  two  drachms ;  mixt  together,  and 
take  as  much  as  will  lay  on  a  fliilling  every  three  or 
four  hours  in  any  liquid. 

If  bound,  take  the  following  opening  mixture. 

Take  two  drachms  of  fenna  leaves,  boil  in  ten 
ounces  of  common  water  to  eight  ounces ;  ftrain  off, 
and  add  manna  half  an  ounce,  tincture  of  fenna- one 
ounce  ;  mix,  and  take  two  table  fpoonfulls  every  three 
hours,  till  it  operates. 

This  medicine  is  eafily  prepared,  and  very  handy 
on  many  occafions,  efpecially  when  the  body  calls  for 
a  remedy  of  this  nature;  it  is  cooling  as  well  as  lax- 
ative ;  walhes  its  pafTage  through  the  bowels,  without 
any  griping  or  diforder,  and  ftands  in  need  at  the 
fame  time  of  no  over  ftri(5l  regimen. 

Thus  far  fevers  in  general ;  proceed  we  therefore 
to  thofc  more  particular. 

Of  an  Acute  Injla^nmatory  Fever. 

THE  young,  'robuft  plethoric  habit,  will  ever  be 
moil  liable  to  inflammations ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary. 
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in  the  weakly  and  infirm,  the  circulation  cannot 
readily  be  worked  up  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  is  requifite  to 
conftitute  a  difeafeofan  inflammatory  kind  ;  in  both, 
cold  or  obftru(5ted  pcrfpiration  is  almoft  the  only 
occafional  caufe.  This  fever  may  be  eafily  known 
from  the  conllitution  of  the  fick  perfon  5  a  quick, 
full  and  tenfe  pulfe,  hard  beyond  its  natural  flate ; 
florid  countenance,  with  great  heat  and  thirft,  acute 
pains  in  the  head,  back  and  loins,  &c. 

To  the  cure  of  an  inflammatory  fever  therefore  it 
is  neceflary,  firft,  to  take  away  about  fix  or  eight 
ounces  of  blood,  then  give  about  fifteen  grains  of 
Ipecacuanha  in  a  cup  of  any  liquid,  and  work  it  off 
with  camomile  flower  tea,  having  nothing  after  ic 
that  night,  but  a  little  mulled  wine  to  fettle  the 
ftomach. 

Tartar  emetic  two  grains,  diaphoretic  antimony, 
ten  grains,  barley  water,  eight  ounces ;  mix  and  take 
two  fpoonfuUs  every  four  hours  ;  and  every  now  and 
then  about  as  much  falt-petre  as  will  lay  on  a  fiiilling 
diflTolved  in  the  drink. 

If  all  this  fliould  not  open  the  body,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary to  add  an  emollient  clyfler. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  difeafe  the  pulfe  fhould  flag, 
difcontinue  the  medicines,  and  ufe  cordials. 

If  an  intermiflion  fhould  happen,  with  gentle  fweats, 
and  turbid  urine ;  the  bark  in  fmall  dofes  or  rather 
a  deco<5tion  of  it,  may  be  thrown  in. 

Of  the  Nervous  Fever. 

THIS  low  nervous  fever  is  diredly  oppofite  to 
the  acute  inflammatory,  and  therefore  mull  be  dif- 
ferently treated. 

It  moftly  happens  from  profufe  evacuations,  and 
to  thofe  of  relaxed  folids,  and  diflblved  watery  fluids  ; 
the  pulfe,  though  quick,  is  here  weak  and  low,  the 
heat  of  body  but  little  beyond  the  natural,  and  the 
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fymptoms  in  general  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  and  1n« 
dependent  of  inflammation. 

In  the  one  it  becomes  neceffary  to  lower  the  im- 
petus of  the  circulation,  by  evacuations  arid  coolers; 
in  the  other,  the  warm  cordial,  the  Itimulating  me- 
dicines are  by  all  means  advifable  to  excite  the  vis 
vitse,  and  prorriote  fuch  a  degree  of  fever  as  riiky 
fuffice  for  its  expulfion. 

Evacuations  of  blood,  and  by  (tool,  can  thcrt  be 
of  no  fervice  in  the  cure  of  a  low  fever,  but  ia  great 
detriment.  A  gentle  vomit  in  the  beginning,  and  a 
breathing  fweat  throughout  its  continuance  will  be 
iifeful. 

A  warm,  light,  nourifhing  diet,  and  plenty  o£ 
generous  wine  will  be  expedient,  with  bliflers  and  fi* 
napifms,  or  muftard  plaifters  and  other  draweri  of 
the  feet,  for  the  relief  of  the  fymptons. 

Firft  then  give  the  ipecacuanha  vomit,  with  the 
rnillled  wine  as  before  dcfcribed  ♦,  and  going  to  bed, 
half  a  drachm  of  mithridate.  The  next  day  the  fol- 
lowing mixture. 

Take  Venice  treacle,  t\vo  drachms,  fyi-up  of  fafFron, 
half  an  ounce,  fimple  mint  water,  eight  ounces, 
ftrong  cinnamon  %Vatcr,  two  ounces,  volatile  tindlure 
of  valerian,  two  drachms,  mix,  and  take  two  fpoon- 
fuls  every  three  or  four  hours* 

To  thefe  may  be  added  as  occafion  requires,  a 
little  opiatfc  camphirej  contrayarva,  valerian,  cochi- 
neal, warm  aromatics,  and  fpmc  volatile  faltsj  and 
wheri  better,  the  gum  pills  ;  but  if  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  difeafe,  when  gentle  fweats  break 
outj  and  the  urine  becomes  turbid  or  thick,  the 
bark  will  be  attended  with  great  advantage,  though 
there  (hould  appear  no  intermiflion. 
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iKTERMfTTING    FEVER,    or    AGUg'.. 
Symptoms. 

ACCORDING  to  the  air,  conflitution  and  ftrength 
of  the  patient,  intermittents  frequently  vary,  feme" 
will  have  a  tendency  to  the  inflammatory,  or  degene- 
rate into  an  acute  continual  fever,  efpecially  if  too 
hot  a  regimen  has  been  ufed  ;  which  if  it  fhouid  have 
'been  the  cafe,  gentle  cooling  purges  will  reduce  it, 
and  then  give  the  bark  with  nitre  joined  with  it.  On 
the  contrary,  intermittents  will  urge  on  the  nervous 
fever;  in  which  cafe  join  the  cordial  aromatics,  fuch' 
as  fnake  root,  contraryarva,  myrrh,,  camphire,  and 
the  like,  with  the  bark. 

Remedies. 

TO  cure  an  interraifiion,  the  following  is  ad- 
vifabk. — Bell  bark  one  oi^nce,  finely  bruifed  ;  fnake 
root,  two  drachms,  finely  bruifed  ♦,  boil  in  commorv 
water  from  a  pint  and  a  half  to  one  pint,  ftrain  it  off, 
and  take  four  fpxoonfuls  every  three  or  four  hours. 
If  it  (hould  purge,  add  to  each  dole  five  or  fix  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  •, ,  if  it  fliould  bind,  about  five  or 
Tix  grains  of  powdered  rhubarb  •,  if  want  of  appetite, 
about  five  or  fix  drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol. 

A  variety  of  dificrent  medicines  have  been  found 
to  fuccecd,  but  the  preference  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  bark  ;  twelve  drachms  of  which  generally  puts 
by  the  fit,  though  it  is  neceflary  to  continue  a  few 
dofes  more  to  prevent  a  return. 

One  or  two  grains  of  Roman  vitriol  given,  during 
the  intermilfion,  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hgurs ;  or  about  a  drachm  of  altum, 
with  thirty  grains  of  nutmeg,  or  fnake-root,  in 
half  a  pint  of  warm  ale  or  barley  water  has  fuc- 
ceeded  ivell, 

l0tet- 
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Intermitting  Fevers,  thofe  efpecially  whofe  fits  re- 
turn every  other  day,  have  been  often  cured  with  a 
few  dofes  of  cochineal,  by  taking  about  half  a  drachm 
of  it  in  powder,  fome  time  before  the  acceflion  of 
each  fit ;  and  others  have  been  recovered,  by  taking 
five,  fix,  or  feven  grains  of  the  Virginian  fnake  root, 
three  times  on  the  days  of  intermifiion,  at  about  four 
or  five  hours  diftance ;  and  I  have  with  fuccefs  ad- 
vifcd  fome  of  the  poor  to  drink  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  tea,  made  with  the  root  of  burdock,  every  third 
or  fourth  hour,  during  the  intermiflions,  fweetened 
with  fugar  or  not  fweetened,  as  the  patient  chufes. 

Tiiefe  fort  of  intermittents  allow  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  taking  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  that  the  poor, 
thofe  great  objects  of  our  compaflion  and  charity, 
may  have  the  benefit  of  that  excellent  remedy,  at 
the  leaft  expence,  advile  the  following  method,  viz. 

To  buy  an  ounce  of  the  bell  bark  in  powder,  then 
divide  it  into  eight  or  twelve  equal  parts,  and  take  a 
dole  of  it  every  third  hour,  during  the  intermiflions, 
beginning  as  foon  as  they  are  quite  free  from  a  fit,  in 
the  following  manner,  viz. 

Mix  a  dole  of  the  bark,  with  a  tea  cup  of  hot  wa- 
ter, with  which  it  will  mix  eafily ;  and  when  it  is 
cool  enough,  then  let  the  patient  drink  it,  and  take 
after  it  a  glafs  of  punch,  made  in  the  common  way, 
and  take  his  meals  at  his  ufual  times.  Suppofe  the 
time  for  taking  the  bark  happens  at  the  time  of  din- 
ing, let  him  firft  take  the  bark,  and  then  eat  his  din- 
ger.    I  have  done  io  myfelf. 

We  advice  the  patient  to  take  the  bark  in  the 
night,  as  well  as  in  the  day,  which  I  have  done  my- 
felf feveral  times,  having  a  perfon  to  fit  up  and  wake 
nie,  when  the  time  for  taking  the  bark  comes. 

If  the  patient  can  take  a  drachm  of  the  bark  for 

a  dofe,  without  finding  his  ftomach  loaded,  let   that 

quantity  be  the  dofcj  and  when  he  has  taken  one 

D  2  ounce. 
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ounce,  though  he  mifles  the  fit,  yet  let  the  bark  be; 
prepared,  and  the  dofes  taken  at  four  hours  dif- 
tance. 

HECTIC   FEVERS  attended  with  Coughs  or 
Conjumpt'iom. 

Symptoms. 

HECTIC  Fevers  with  coughs,  are  commonly 
called  Confumptions,  on  account  of  the  great 
watle,  or  decreafc  of  the  bodies  afflii^ed  with  them. 

The  fymptoms,  which  are  obvious,  and  neceflary 
confequences  of  an  ulcerated  ftace  of  the  lungs,  arc 
a  cough,  a  copious  fpitting  of  a  purulent-like  mat- 
ter, which  is  thrown  up  night  aad  morning,  and  if 
tried,  links  in  v/ater. 

Oppreflion  of  the  bread,  bad  appetite,  third  great» 
heftic  fever,  colliquative  fweats,  which  fucceed  night 
and  morning  alternately,  a  lownefs,  and  great  dif- 
charge  of  urine,  the  pulfe  becomes  quick  and  fharp, 
the  body  pines,  and  is  emaciated,  and  its  feveral 
functions  totally  impaired  and  decayed. 

Remedies. 

THE  air  where  the  patient  lies  ought  to  be  free  and 
pure,  the  conftitution  mud  be  kept  in  adlion,  and  take 
as  much  excrcife  every  day  as  it  can  bear. 

Horfe-riding,  giving  the  body  motion  with  little 
fatigue,  if  convenient,  is  preferable  to  any  carriage, 
which  diould  be  before  dinner,  elfc  it  proves  hurtful. 
Great  care  mud  be  taken  to  prevent  catching  cold  by 
damp  things  or  otherwife. 

A  fouthern  voyage  by  fea  frequently  cures,  when 
all  things  elfe  fail,  provided  the  provifion*  are  frefti  \ 
and  as  milk  cannot  there  be  eafily  obtained,  fruits, 
broths  and  balfamics  mud  fupply  the  place. 

A  proper  regimen,  with  the  patient's   own  endea- 
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yours,  a<3:  inoftly  towards  the  cure;  a  mind  kept 
^afy,  with  varying  obje(5]ts  to  divert  the  attention; 
yet  it  maybe  neceffary  to  fubjoin  fome  ferviceable 
medicines. 

Firlt,  I  would  recommend  for  diet,  light,  but  re- 
ilorative,  and  diluting  drink.  Milk,  affes  milk  (if 
obtainable)  water-gruel  made  of  meal,  or  fine  whitQ 
flour,  with  a  little  butter  or  fugar,  or  cyder  whey, 
or  barley  water,  or  ground-ivy  tea  fweetened  with 
fugar  or  honey,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or 
an  apple  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water,  with  one  large  fpoon- 
ful  of  brandvj  and  fweetened  as  before  dire(5ted,  as 
neceffary  to  promote  the  fpitting  up  the  phlegm. 

Secondly,  to  remove  the  fever,  give  the  followiHg 
piedicine  : 

Salt  petre,  two  drachms  -,  cochineal,  half  a  drachm ; 
pure  water,  half  a  pint ;  fyrup  of  balfam,  or  fugar, 
or  honey,  fufficient  to  pallate ;  brandy,  or  rather* 
irum,  two  ounces  -,  mix  thefe  and  take  two  fpoonfuls 
every  third  or  fourth  hour. 

If  there  fhould  be  a  flux,  then  the  following : 

Tinflure  of  rofes,  one  pint ;  liquid  laudanum, 
|:wenty  grains  ;  drink  a  cupful  often. 

If  reftlefs  at  night,  take  ftorax  pill  four  grains. 
When  there  is  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  am- 
poniac  medicine,  with,  the  oxymel  of  fquills,  give 
jphe  mofl:  relief, 

ULCERATED   LUNGS. 

THE  Symptoms  are  defcribed  in  the  laft 
article. 

Remedies; 

COMPOUND  powder  of  gum-tragacanth,  one 
fcruple;  falt-petre,  ten  grains;  make  a  powder  to 
be  taken  in  any  foft  liquid,  four  times  a  day. 
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If  the  cheft  or  ftomach  Ihould  be  fore,  emukions 
of  fperma-ceti,  or  oil  of  almonds  will  be  ufeful,  as 
well  as  twenty  drops  of  the  ballam  capivi,  night  and 
morning,  and  continued  for  fome  weeks,  even  after 
well ;  and  to  ftrengthen  all  the  mufcular  fibres  and 
ycflels  of  the  body,  clofe  with  the  preparation  of 
the  bark,  and  elixir  of  vitriol. 

PESTILENTIAL     DISORDERS. 

Symptoms. 

THESE  diforders  which  go  under  the  different 
names  of  morbid,  malignant,  putrid,  peftilential, 
petechial,  hofpital,  and  goal  fevers,  differ  only  in  a 
degree  from  each  other.  They  arife  from  many 
caufes,  fuch  as  foul  air,  or  putrid  animal  and  vege- 
table effluvia,  or  from  confined  places,  not  properly 
ventilated  or  kept  clean,  or  frequently  communi- 
cated by  contagion. 

The  iymptoms  in  general  are  laffitude  and  weak- 
nefs,  or  lofs  of  ftrength,  an  opprefTion  or  pain  in  the 
ftomach,  pulfe  low  or  weak,  bitter  tafte  in  the  mouth, 
drowth,  foetid  breath,  a  dejefted  pfiind,  frequently 
fighing,  wanting  to  vomit,  great  pain  in  the  head, 
Jback  and  loins,  tongue  black,  chaped,  though  at 
firfl  white,  and  fmall  fpots  about  the  (kin,  refembling 
the  meafles,  but  of  a  purple  or  livid  colour.  Eyes 
heavy,  yellowiHi  and  inflamed,  and  frequently  pro- 
fufe  fweating. 

Remedies. 

BLEEDING  here  is  to  be  avoided  as  moll  dan- 
gerous :  and  the  firll  thing,  clear  the  ftomach  by  Ipe- 
cacuanha wine,  about  one  ounce,  worked  off  with 
camomile, flower  tea,  and  mulled  wine  at  night. 

Then  begin  and  take  the  recipe  prefcribed  for  in- 
termitting fevers,  and  drink  weak  mountain  whey, 

with 
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"wkh  tindure  of  rofes  plentifully  acidulated,  with  the 
elixir  of  vitriol.  Likewife  the  following  bolus,  three 
times  a  day,  in  feme  tormentile  root  tea,  and  fweet- 
efied  with  the  fineft  fugar. 

Powder  of  valerian,  ten  grains ;  powder  of  fnake 
root,  ten  grains,  cochineal,  four  grains,  gum  cam- 
phire,  five  grains  ;  fyrup  of  fiffron,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  bind  it. 

If  bound,  the  bowels  fhould  be  gently  opened  by^ 
powdered  rhubarb,  in  fmall  dofes  •,  and  if  occafion, 
emolicnt  clyfters-,  if  a  diarrhea,  or  purging,  cordial 
reftringents,  and  gentle  opiates  occafionally ;  omit  alf 
volatiles  as  prejudicial. 

If  any  morbid  quality  of  the  blood  difcovers  itfelf 
by  any  fymptom  on  the  fkin,  it  is  an  argument  againft 
every  evacuating  remedy,  which  makes  a  revulfion 
from  the  furface  of  the  body;  therefore  never  ufe 
them  for  the  cure  of  any  cutaneous  difeafe. 

St.   a  N  T  H  O  N  Y's    FIRE. 

Symptoms. 

CHILLNESS,  and  lliivering,  great  thirft,  reft- 
leflhefs,  the  face  fuddenly  fwelled,  becomes  painful, 
and  appears  red  and  pimply,  and  the  eyes  are  clofed 
wich  the  fwelling. 

Remedies. 
THE  patient  muft  lofe  eight  or  ten  ounces  of 
blood,  which  muft  be  repeated  if  the  fymptoms  con- 
tinue ftrong.  Apply  to, the  part  a  pultice  of  white 
bread  and  milk,  and  a  little  hog's  lard  in  it ;  let  the 
pultice  be  changed  twice  in  a  day  ;  but  flannels 
wrung  out  of  a  ftrong  decodlion  of  elder  flowers  ap- 
plied warm  affbrd  the  fpeedieft  eafe  and  relief;  a?nd 
every  other  morning  take  the  following  purge,  till 
the  diforder  is  cured;  viz, 

Glauber^s 
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Glaubers  fait  one  ounce,  manna  half  an  ounce; 
mix  and  diflblve  it  in  warm  water  for  one  dofe. 

The  diet  in  this  difeafe  muft  be  very  low,  chiefly 
water-gruel,  or  at  moft  weak  broth ;  all  ftrong  liquors 
and  fiefh  meat  muft  be  avoided  as  poifon. 

APOPLEXY. 

Sy  M  PTOM  S. 

SHORT  breathings,  imaginary  noifes  in  tlie  ear^i 
drowfmefs,  lofs  of  memory,  tremblings,  ftaggeringSj 
a  giddinefs  in  the  head,  and  dimnefs  of  fight. 

The  difeafe  at  its  height  is  a  total  deprivation  of 
all  fenfe  and  motion,  refpi ration  excepted,  and  even 
that  is  performed  with  great  difficulty.  It  greatly 
injures  the  faculty  both  of  the  mind  and  body,  and 
is  feldom  perfedly  curable. 

Remedies. 
CUPPING  in  the  nape  and  fides  of  the  neck 
is  always  ufeful,  provided  the  fcarifications  are  deep 
enough  to  give  a  free  pafTage  to  the  blood  ;  ftimu- 
lating  clyfters  and  warm  purges  are  alfo  of  fervice, 
as  is  the  following  ele6\uary.  Take  half  an  ounce  of 
|)Owdered  heath  valerian,  and  one  ounce  and  an  half 
of  confervc  of  orange  peel,  and  mix  them  together; 
the  dofe  is  the  quantity  of  a  nutmeg  every  four  hours, 
diflblved  in  a  cup-full  of  rofemary  tea.  Apply  a 
ftrong  blifter  to  the  back  and  the  le^.  The  diet 
muft  be  very  fparing. 

ASTHMA. 

S  Y  M  ?'  T  0  M  $. 

A  laborious  brtathing,  or  obftru<^ion  of  the  lung*  . 
attended  with  great  anxiety,  and  a  ftraitnefs  about 
the  breaft. 

K  £  M  £  D  I  Z  9.' 
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BLEEDI^«G,  gentle  vomits,  a  large  blifler  applied 
feo  the  back  or  legs,  flender  diet  and  malt  liquors  to 
be  particularly  avoided.  Likewife  frequently  take 
three  large  fpoonfuls  of  tHe  following  mixture;  two 
drachms  of  gum  ammoniacum  in  half  a  pint  of 
pennyroyal  water^  intermixed  with  an  ounce  of  oxf- 
mel  of  fquills. 

BLOODY    FLUX. 

Symptoms. 

SHIVERINGj  coldnefs,  gripirigs,  quick  pulfei' 
Intenfe  thirll,  greafy  llools  frequently  mixed  with 
blood  and  filaments  which  appear  like  melted  fuet. 

Remedies, 

FIRST  lofe  blood,  then  take  the  following  vorh it; 
Half  a  drachm  of  powder  of  ipecacuanha  worked  ofF 
with  camomile  tea :  daily  repeat  this  vomit  three  or 
four  times.  Malt  and  fpirituous  liquors  muft  bd 
carefully  avoided,  and  between  the  vomitings  the 
patient  fhould  every  hour  take  a  large  fpoonful  warni 
of  a  drink  made  thus.  Diflblve  half  an  ounce  of 
gum  arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  glim  tragacanth 
in  a  pint  of  barley  water,  over  a  gentle  fire.  Cly- 
ftcrs  made  of  fat  mutton  broth  are  of  great  fcr* 
vice*' 

STONE    AND    GRAVEL. 

Symptoms. 

A  fuppreliion,  or  ftoppage  of  urines  may  pyocctd 
fVom  various  caufes,  fuch  as  the  kidnies,  or  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  being  inflamed,  fmall  flones  lodging 
in. the  urinary  pafTages^  fpafms  or  contraction  of  the 
ieck  of  the  bladder,  &c. 

fi  h 
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In  all  obflrudions,  if  the  patient's  (Ircngtn  wilt 
admit:  of  it,  draw  off  about  eight  oimces  of  blood, 
give  Tome  cooling,  gentle,  opening  medicines,  with 
a  little  fweet  oil,  and  foment  the  part  with  a  decodlioa 
of  mallows,  or  camomile  flowers ;  let  there  be  drank 
often  fome  diluting  liquor,  with  about  forty  nitre 
drops  in  it,  and  every  fix  hours,  about  one  drachm 
of  Caftile  foap,  difiblved  in  any  liquid,  efpecially  ijt 
frtiall  gravel  comes  away  with  the  urine,  or  it  Ihould 
be  bloody  •,  for  when  fmall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the 
kidneys,  which  come  away  with  the  urine,  it  is 
called  gravel ;  but  when  they  lodge  feme  time  in 
the  bladder,  they  colledt  together,  form  a  body, 
and  accumulate  frcfli  matter,  begin  to  be  too  large 
to  pafs  oft  with  the  urine,  and  then  is  called  a  fbone. 

When  afflided  with  the  ftone,  avoid  all  aliments 
of  a  windy  or  heating  nature,  all  fait  meats,  fouf 
fruits,  acids  of  all  kinds,  ufe  every  thing  that  pro- 
motes the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  keeps  the  belly 
open,  artichoaks,  afparagus,  lettuces,  &:c.  are  proT 
per;  and  to  drink  , milk  and  water,  barley  water, 
deco6l:ions  of  marflimallows,  parley,  liquorice,  lin- 
feed,  or  gin  and"  warm  water  mixt,  not  too  ftrong  • 
ufe  gentle  exercife,  and  take  foap  lees,  beginning 
with  thirty  or  forty  drops,  in  a  cup  of  lime  water', 
every  night  and  morning,  and  increafe  the  dofe  re- 
gularly to  fixty  drops,  as  the  ftoniach  will  bear, 
IJkewifc  nitre  drops  in  marfhmallow  tea,  with  gum 
arabic;  or  take  broom  ieed,  finely  ground,  as  much 
in  quantity  as  will  lay  on  a  fliilling,  in  a  gill  of  the 
belt  white  port,  morning  and  evening. 

Remedies, 

TAKE,  two  fcrupk s  of  calcined  egg  fliells  threa 
times  a  day,  in  aglafsof  ap.y  convenient  liquor,  drink- 
ing after  each  dofe,  a  third  part  of  the  following  de- 
coction. 

lake 
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Take  two  onnees  of  CafLile  foap,  difTolve  it  In  a 
<j-'.iarc  of  foft  water,  and  fweetcn  it  according  to  your 
taftt%  with  honey,  or  loaf  fugar.  If  this  decoftion 
is  made  in  a  copper  velTcl,  care  muft  be  taken  that 
it  is  well  tinned. 

The  taking  of  thefe  medicines  mud  be  continued 
for  fome  lime  af[er  the  complaint  is  removed,  lell  any 
part  of  the  ilone  fhoiild  remain,  which  being  rqugh 
and  unequal,  might  occafion  exquifite  pain. 

It  is  common,  after  a  few  days  ufe  of  thefe  medi- 
cines, to  have  an  increafe  of  pain  in  making  water, 
ar  which  time  a  foft  diet,  emollient  drinks  and  reft 
are  proper.  For  common  drink  milk  and  water,  or 
a  decocftion  of  marOimallow  roots,  parfley  and  li- 
quorice may  be  ufed  ;  but  if  the  perlbn  has  been  ufed 
to  ftrong  liquors,  fm.all  punch,  made  without  acid, 
i;nay  be  drank  fparingly.  .Artichoaks,  afparagus, 
fpinage,  lettuces,  fuccory,  parfley,  turnips,  potatoes, 
raddiflies,  peas,  .&c,  may  be  fafcly  ufed  •,  but  onions, 
leeks  and  cellery,  arc  to  be  preferred  to  all  other 
vegetables. 

o  _ 

Th.s  patient  ought  to  drink  no  more  of  any  liquor 
than  is  fufficient  to  quench  his  thiril,  and  he  fliould 
Jiold  his  water  as  long  as  he  can  without  great  un- 
^afinefs,  that  it  may  have  the  iongt^r  time  to  a6l  in 
,the  ftone. 

If  thefe  pedicines  occafion  coftivenefs,  jt  will  be 
receffiiy  now  and  then^  to  take  a  dole  of  Glauber's 
^dlt  and  manna. 

DROPSY, 

Symptoms. 

THE  djropfy  is  caufed  by  many  irregularitie?, 
from  drinking'  ftrong  liquors,  from  want  of  exercife, 
from  cxceflive  evacuations,  from  too  n-iuch  lofs  of 

E  z  blood;^ 
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blood,  from  fluxes,  Src.  It  is  fo  called  from  a  prc« 
ternatural  fwelling  of  the  whole  body,  occafioned  by 
^  colledion  of  \vater  therein. 

Remedies. 

THE  Patient  muft  take  a  vomit,  working  it  off 
■with  a  little  camomile  flower  tea,  and  once  a  week 
after,  take  jalop  in  powder,  and  cream  of  tartar, 
each  half  a  drachm  in  a  cup  of  tea,  working  it  off 
with  a  little  broth.  In  the  intermediate  days,  take 
fait  of  nitre,  twenty  grains,  powder  of  fquills  ten. 
grains,  mix^  together,  take  at  night  going  to  bed, 
3nd  the  firft  thing  in  the  morning,  in  a  fmall  glafs 
of  brandy,  and  let  the  belly  be  anointed  with  a  little 
warm  oil  twice  every  day,  wearing  a  flannel  next  the 
fl^in,  abftainingas  much  as  poflible  from  drink,  ef- 
pecially  weak  and  watry  liquors,  and  quench  the 
third  with  acids,  fuch  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges, 
^c.  Let  the  food  be  dry,  and  of  a  healing  quality  i 
toafted  bread,  wild  animals  roafted  with  garlick, 
muftard,  onions,  creflTcs,  horfe-radifli,  and  fuch  like; 
tea  bifcuit  dipt  in  wine,  or  a  little  brandy,  now  and 
then,  will  not  only  quench  the  third,  but  prove  very 
nourifhing  -,  all ,  diuretic  medicines  iniufed  into 
Rhenifh  wine,  are  very  ferviceable.  Or  take  the 
large  leaves  that  grow  upon  the  ftem  of  the  artichoak, 
wipe  (not  wafh)  themj  bruife  them  in  a  mortar,  and 
ftrain  out  the  juice  through  a  linen  cloth,  forcing  it 
out  J  then  put  a  pint  of  the  juice  into  a  quart  bottle, 
with  a  pint  of  Madeira  wine,  or  Mountain,  if  you 
cannot  get  good  Madeira.  Take  three  fpoonfuls 
every  morning  fafling,  and  three  fpoonfuls  likewife 
at  going  to  bed  \  the  dofc  may  be  increaftd  to  four 
or  five,  if  the  cafe  requires,  and  the  flomach  will 
bear  it.  Mind  to  Jhake  the  bottle  well,  when  you 
^akcit, 
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CONVULSIONS. 

Symptoms. 

CONVULSIONS  in  children  are  thus  to  be  dif- 
tinguiHied.  The  face  turns  blacl^ilh,  the  eyes  are 
diftorted,  and  the  balls  feem  immoveable,  the  mouth 
}s  drawn  avyry,  and  the  fift  is  clenched.  It  is  to  be 
obfervcd  that  a  drowfinefs  ufually  intervenes  between 
the  fits. 

Remedies. 

A  BLISTER  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
is  fometimes  ferviceable.  Or  give  a  few  hartlhora 
drops  in  a  tea-fpoonful  of  water  frequently,  or  give 
three  or  four  drops  of  the  tindture  of  wood  foot  ii^ 
the  fame  manner. 

P    I    A    B    E    T    E    S, 

Symptoms. 

A  great  difcharge  of  urine,  of  the  fmell,  colour 
and  tafte  of  honey,  a  decay  of  the  whole  frame,  and 
an  intenfe  thirft. 

Remedies.  s 

INFUSE  for  three  days  in  one  gallon  of  lime 
water,  three  ounces  of  liquorice  root,  two  ditto  of 
the  fhavings  of  faflafras,  and  one  of  guaiacum.  The 
dofe  is  half  a  pint,  three  times  a  day.  Lime  water 
is  made  by  pouring  twelve  pints  of  boiling  water  on 
one  pound  of  unflacked  lime,  which  is  fit  for  ufe  as 
foon  as  cold. 

Or  make  allum  whey,  by  boiling  four  pints  of 
milk  over  a  flow  fire,  with  three  drachms  of  allum, 
till  it  is  turned  into  whey.  When  as  much  as  will 
iill  a  four  ounce  phial  may  be  taken  three  times  a 
§ay, 

E  A  R^ 
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E    A    R  -  A    C    H. 

S  y  M  P  T  O  M  s. 

A  pain  in  the  ear,  arifing  from  a  cold,  or  a 
"diforder  of  the  nerves  of  the  head. 

R    X    M    E    D    I    E    S. 

THE  fmoak  of  tobacco  blown  into  the  car,  or 
a  roafted  onion  or  fa!t  put  into  the  ear,  will  take 
away  the  pain,  but  the  head  mud  h^e  kept  warm. 

DRY     BELLY     ACH. 

S    y    M    P   T   O   M   $. 

THE  Symptoms  of  the  dry  belly  ach,  or  in  other 
words,  the  nervous  cholic,  are,  coftivenefs,  violent 
pains  in  the  bowels,  coldnefs  of  the  hands  and  ^ttx^ 
iaintings,  a  kind  of  paralytic  diforderj  great  anxiety 
of  mind  and  tremblings. 

Remedies. 

THE  warm  bath  is.  an  admirable  remedy,  as  \% 
balfam  of  Peru,  given  inwardly  from  twenty  to  forty; 
drops  in  a  fpoonful  of  powdered  loaf  fugar,  three  or 
four  times  a  day  j  befides  which  you  may  give  the 
following  clyfter.  Boil  in  a  pint  of  water  an  ounce 
of  dried  mallow  leaves,  half  an  ounce  of  camomile 
flowers,  and  half  an  ounce  of  f  Aeet  fennel  feeds.  Half 
a  pint  of  this  decod;ion,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Epfom 
falts,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  fweet  oil  muft  be  ufed  foi;; 
a  clyfter,  and  repeated  as  often  as  necefTary. 

YELLOW      JAUNDICE. 

Symptoms. 

A  yellowneft  of  the  whole  body,  and  more  par- 
ticularly about  the  eyes,  urine  of  a  faffron  colour, 
llools  almoll  white,  bitternefs  of  the  tongue,  vornil- 
iiig  of  galls,  hcavinels  and  laflitude  of  the  limbs, 
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Remedies. 


TAKE  the  whire  of  an  egg,  and  two  glafles  of 
fpring  water-,  beat  them  well  together,  and  drink  the 
quantity  off  at  a  draught. 

It  cools  the  lungs,  which  in  this  diftemper  are 
always  inflamed  ;  expels  the  afthmaticdiibrder,  which 
alfo  always,  in  fome  degree,  afflidts  the  party  difeafed  ; 
it  fpeedily  procures  peri'piration,  invigorates  the  animal 
fpirits,  caufes  digeftion,  and  creates  an  appetite. 

By  thefe  means  the  late  lord  Blakeney  cured  great 
numbers  in  Ireland,  Minorca,  and  in  this  kingdom;, 
and  faid  that  he  never  knew  it  to  fail. 

INDIGESTION. 

Symptoms. 

FREQUENT  belchings,  heart-burn,  and  an  op-i 
preflloa  or  weight  at  the  ftomach. 

Remedies. 

PYRMONT  and  Spa  waters.  Or  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops  of  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a  glafs  of 
water,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  a  large  fpoonful 
of  tindure  of  hicra  pica,  every  day  an  hour  before 
dinner. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the   BOWELS. 

Symptoms. 

A  feverifh  complaint,  a  vomiting,  a  great  coftivc- 
nefs,  and  a  burning  pain  in  the  belly. 

Remedies. 

SPARE  diets  and  weak  broths  fhould  be  ufed. 
Juice  of  lemons  taken  inwardly  affords  furprizing 
relief;  or  let  the  patii^nt  lofe  ten  ounces  of  blood,  and 
have  the  bkeding  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 

the 
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the  complaint.  Then,  till  the  patient  has  had  twj 
or  three  ftools,  give  twice  every  day  the  following 
clyfter. 

Take  of  dried  mallow-leaves  an  ounce  •,  chamo- 
mile flowers,  and  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
boil  them  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  flrain  off 
about  half  a  pint ;  then  add  two  ounces  of  fwcct  oil, 
and  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

To  eafe  the  pain,  and  flop  the  vomiting,  give  tert 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  in  a  little  broth,  every 
fix  hours. 

MEASLES. 

Symptoms. 

THIRST,  drowfinefs,  flight  cough,  chillnefsj' 
fhivering,  accompanied  by  a  fever,  great  ficlcnefs^ 
and  an  eflfufion  of  tears.  The  little  red  fpots,  which 
do  not  rife  above  the  furface  of  the  flcin,  appear  the' 
fourth  day 4 

R  £   M  E   D   I  B   s. 

THE  diet  and  manageuient  to  be  the  fatrie  as  la 
the  fmall  pox ;  then  bleeding  and  frequent  purging  5 
and  let  the  patient  drink  plentifully  of  the  following 
deco(5^iGn.  —  Take  pearl  barley,  raifins  and  figs,  of 
each  two  ounces,  (tick  liquorice  bruifed,  half  an 
ounce :  boil  them  in  four  quarts  of  water,  till  the 
water  is  reduced  to  two  quarts ;  ftrain  it  for  ufe,  and 
tkifture  it  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  fait  pru-* 
nella^ 


JEvery 
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Every  Patient  his  own  Doftor. 

PART      II, 
EXTERNAL      DISORDERS. 

PILES. 

Symptoms. 

TH  E  piles  are  of  a  two-fold  nature,  the  bleed- 
ing plies  and  the  blind  piles  ;  the  former,  when 
there  is  any  difcharge,  the  latter,  when  there  is  not. 
Perfons  of  a  bulky  fizc,  who  lead  aH  inadtive 
life,  and  live  high,  are  moft  fubjed;  to  this  difeafe, 
though  it  is  fometimes  hereditary,  and  then  it  at- 
tacks more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  accidental. 
They  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood,  by 
ftrong  aloetic  purges,  high  feafoned  foods,  by  drink- 
ing great  quantities  of  wines,  the  negleft  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuations,  much  riding,  great  coftive- 
nefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  hard  or  difficult  flools. 
Pregnant  women  are  fometimes  afflided  with  them. 

F  R   E    M   £" 
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^Remedies. 

I  F  only  little  fwellings  within  and  without  tHtf 
fundament,  touch  them  with  a  little  oil  of  amber,- 
Or,  take  lime  water,  four  ounces,  liquid  laudanum, 
half  an  ounce,  mix  together,  and  make  a  linimenti 
to  bathe  the  parts  with  it  very  often. 

If  they  are  bleeding  piles,  care  mud  be  taken 
not  to  ftop  them  too  foon,  efpecially  if  they  are  pe- 
itodical,  and  retwn  frequently,  as  they  prove  falutary  5? 
but  if  they  continue  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  wafte  the 
patient's  ftrength,  hurt  his  digeflion,  or  impair  any 
funflions,  then  a  proper  regimen  and  aftringent  me- 
dicines muft  check  the  difcharge. 

A  . Jinen  _  cloth  dipped  in  camphorated  fpirits  of 
wine,  may  be  applied  to  the  parts,  and  a  bread  and 
milk  pultice,  if  exceffively  painful,  or  a  little  cool- 
ing ointment  of  elder,  equal  parts  of  each  mixed 
together;  a  dofe  of  manna  and  falts,  or  fena  tea,  or 
fome  cooling  phyfic  given  in  the  morning,  and  an 
eleftuary  made  of  one-  ounce  of  lenitive  eleduary, 
flower  of  brimllone,  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, two  drachms,-  fyjup  of  rofeSy  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  mix  together  ;  then  take  the  bignefs  of  a  nut- 
meg twice  a  day,  occafionally.  Leaches  applied  toe 
the  part,  or  on  the  pile  itfelf,  gives  great  relief. 

GREEN    WOUNDS. 

Symptoms. 

THE  appearance  and  nature  of  green  wounds 
mufl  be  various  from  the  nature  of  the  accident,  by 
which  they  were  occafioned,  or  the  weapons  from 
which  they  were  received. 

Remedies. 
DRESS'  the-m  daily  with  yellow  bafilicon  fpread 
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lOn  fine  lint,  after  fornenting  them  with-afomenta.tIon 
made  of  fouthernwood  and  wormwood,  camomile 
jflowers  of  each  an  ounce;  bay  Jeaves  dried  half  an 
.ounce.  Boil  them  gently  in  fix  pints  of  water,  and 
firain  it  off  for  ufe.  Foment  all  green  wounds  as  well 
.^s  old  fores  with  this  before  they  are  drefled  every  day. 

BITE    OF   A   MAD    DOG. 

Symptoms. 

I  T  is  neceffary  to  mention  the  figns  by  which  9 
-dog  that  is  mad  may  be  known. 

A  mad  dog  is  fcemingly  rapacious  and  thirfty, 
yet  eats  and  drinks  nothing ;  his  eyes  are  fierce  and 
0am.ing ;  he  hangs  down  his  ears,  and  thrufts  out 
his  tongue ;  froths  much  at  the  m.outh,  and  barks  at 
iiis  fiiadow ;  oftentimes  runs  along  fad  and  anxious 
without  barking  an  all ;  frequently  pants  for  breath, 
as  if  tired  with  running  •,  carries  his  tail  bent  inwards ; 
runs  without  diftinclion  againft  all  he  meets,  with 
great  fury  and  bites ;  hurrying  on  in  an  hafty  and  un- 
;certain  courfe.  Dogs  that  are  well  are  afraid  and 
fiy,  both  at  tlie  fight  and  barking  of  one  that  is 
mad.  The  firft  mad  fymptom  in  a  dog,  is  an  un- 
ufual  tremblins:. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fymptoms  in  perfons  bit,  they 
are,  principally,  confufcd  and  mifchievous  looks,  and 
an  utter  abhorrence  pf  y/ater. 

Remedies. 

MIX  oi)e  pound  of  common  fait  in  a  quart  of 
water,  and  then  fqueefe,  bathe  and  wafh  the  wound 
with  the  fame  for  an  hour,  and  not  drink  any  of  it ; 
then  bind  a  little  fait  to  the  part  aff^efted  for 
twelve  hours.  But  be  very  careful  to  apply  it  in- 
ftantly  after  the  bite  of  the  animal. 

F  2        :  Take 
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Take  the  leaves  of  rue,  picked  from  the  ftalks  and 
bruifed,  fix  ounces-,  garhc  picked  from  the  ftalks 
and  bruifed,  Venice  treacle  and  mithridate,  and  the 
fcrapings  of  pewter,  of  each  four  ounces ;  U)il  all 
thefe  over  a  flow  fire,  in  two  quarts  of  ftrong  alej 
till  one  pint  be  confumed  ;  then  keep  it  in  a  bottl« 
clofe  (topped,  and  give  nine  fpoonfuls  to  a  man  or 
woman,  warm,  (even  mornings  following,  fading, 
and  fix  fpoonfuls  to  a  dog. 

This  will  not  fail,  if  it  be  given  within  a  few  day^ 
after  the  biting  of  the  dog.  Apply  fome  of  the 
ingredients  from  which  the  liquor  was  drained  to  the 
bitten  place. 

Bathing  in  the  fea,  where  the  patient  can  be  ac- 
commodated with  conveniences,  is  likewife  deemed 
an  admirable  remedy. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that,  to  cure  the  bite  of  a 
viper  or  adder,  if  you  will  rub  the  part  bitten  with 
fome  of  the  fat  of  the  animal,  it  will  prevent  any  bad 
cffcfts  from  arifing;  but  if  the  fat  of  the  animal 
cannot  be  procured,  warm  fallad  oil  will  be  attended 
with  the  fame  good  confequences.     .  -   , 

C    A    N    C    E    R. 

Symptom  s. 

THIS sdreadful  diforder  originates  from  a  fmall 
tumour,  which  often  remains  for  years  without  en^ 
creafing,  and  does  not  change  the  colour  of  the  Ikin.- 
However,  when  the  humour  becomes  more  adtive, 
the  fwelling  fuddenly  grows  large,  livid,  round,  un- 
equal, painful,  then  breaks,  and  Iharp  (linking  fores 
fuccecd,  which  eat  away  the  found  parts,  when  the 
lips  of  the  wound  become  exceeding  difguflful  to 
the  fight.  This  diforder  generally  afil-(5ts  the  breads, 
but  .fomctimcs  attacks  the  privities,  ears,  nofe,  and 
arm-pus.  :     ..  „  ,  i 

R  E   M   E-; 
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Remedies; 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  guaiacum  fhavings  mull: 
be'boiled  in  fix  pints  of  water,  till  the  quantity  is 
reduced  to  four  pints,  a  pint  of  which,  milk  warm; 
inuft  be  drank  daily.  Fomentations  of  milk  and 
Xvater,  and  pultices  of  white  bread  and  milk  muft 
be  ufed  externally,  and  the  wounds  fhould  be  de- 
fended from  the  cold  air  by  a  piece  of  fine  linen, 
fpread  with  fpermaceti  ointment,  which  fhould  be 
tenewed' twice  or  thrice  a  day.  This  ointment  is 
made  thus.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  beft 
fallad  oil,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  wax,  and 
half  an;  ounce  of  fpermaceti.  Melt  them  together 
over  a  gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  keep  them  ftirring 
^ill  the  whole  is  cold,  .  .  ^; 

f 

CHIL3LAINS, 

Symptoms, 

CHILBLAINS  are  fwellings  on  the  hands  and 
feet,  from-  excefiive  cold,  accompanied  with  into- 
lerable pains,  prickings,  itchings,  heat,  and  rednefs. 

Remedies. 


ON  their  fir  ft  appearance  bathe  them  with  fnow 
water,  if  that  can  be  procured,  or  hold  them  over 
the  fteani  of  boiling  vinegar. 

If  they  grow  fore  and  break,  ufe  the  fomentation 
mentioned,  in  the  article  of  green  wounds,  and  then 
apply  a  dreffing  of  yellow  bafilicori,  mixed  with  a  few 
drops  of  fpirits  of  turpentine,  and  fpread  on  fine 
lint.  A  (paring  diet  fhould  be  ufed,  and  the  paru 
ailfedled  kept  warm, 

'  I  T  C  H, 
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Symptoms. 

THE  icch  is  moftly  communicated  by  infcd:  on, 
and  generally  appears  in  fmall  watery  pullljles  about 
the  wrifts,  and  between  the  fingers,  and  affefls  the 
arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c.  is  attended  with  intolerable 
itching,  when  fitting  by  the  fire,  but  more  particu* 
larly  when  in  bed  ;  is  never  dangerous,  unlefs  ren- 
dered fo  by  negledl  or  improper  treatment.  It  muft 
not  be  fuddenly  drove  in ;  after  cure,  have  proper 
evacuations. 

Remedies. 

THE  belt  medicine  is  fulphur  of  brimftone  ufed 
externally ;  or  internally,  take  flower  of  brimftonc 
in  treacle  or  milk  every  night  and  morning,  and  rub 
the  parts  every  night,  going  to  bed,  with  an  ointment 
made  of  flower  of  brimftone,  two  ounces,  crude  falc 
ammoniac  in  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce,  hog's  lard 
a  quarter  of  a  pound^  mixed  together  -,  the  fmell,  if 
dilagreeable,  may  be  taken  off^by  adding  a  few  diops 
of  efience  of  lemons:  if  neceflary,  rub  the  whole 
body  J  let  it  be  done  at  different  times ;  the  linen 
ibould  not  be  changed,  and  fhould  afterwards  be  well 
dried  and  fumigated  with  brimftone,  to  prevent  a 
frefh  infciflion  when  cured,  and  three  or  four  brifl^ 
purges,  at  different  times,  taken-,  it  will  not  be 
amils  to  drink  a  glafs  of  cream  of  tartar  whey  every 
morning  for  a  week  or  more,  ufing  wholfome  food^ 
^nd  oblerving  cleanlinels. 

SORE        EYES, 

Symptoms. 

THEfymptoms  of  fore  eyes  are  eafily  known, 
being  redne!s,   a  ftitf  gumminels,  a  fait  rheum  or 

water 
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Vater  Sowing  from  them,  weaknefs  of  fight,  dim- 
nefsj  a  painful  heat  in  the  eye-lids,  and  many  others 
unneceflary  to  relate,  as  thofe  who  feel  them  mufl: 
be  well  acquainted  with  iht'ir  nature  -,  proceed  we 
therefore  to  the 

Remedies. 

WE  fhall  here  prefent  our  reader  with  the  great 
Sir  Hans  Sloane's  celebrated  remedies. 

Take  of  prepared  tuccy,  one  ounce ;  of  lapis  hae-* 
matitis  prepared,  two  fcruples  •,  of  the  ^befl  aloes 
prepared,  twelve  grains ;  of  prepared  pearl,  four 
grains;  put  them  into  a  porphyry,  or  marble  mor- 
tar, and  rub  them  with  a  pcftle  of  the  fame  (loner 
very  carefully,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  viper's 
greafe,  or  far,  to  make  a  liniment ;  to  be  ufed  daily^ 
morning  or  evening ;  or  both,  according  to  the  con- 
Veniency  of  the  parient. 

The  doctor  prefcribes  bleeding  and  bliftering  in 
the  neck,  and  ijehind  the  cars,  in  order  to  draw  of? 
the  humours  from  the  eyt!s ;  and  afterwards,  accord-  ■ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  inflammation,  or  acrimony  of 
the  juices,  to  make  a  drain  by  iffues  between  the- 
fhoulders,  or  perpetual  blifter.  And  for  waibtng  ther 
eyes,  recommends  cold  fpring  water.  And  the  belt 
rnward  medicines,  which  he  has  experienced,  to  be 
conferve  of  rofemary  flowers-,,  antiepileptic  pov/ders, 
fuch  as  Pulvis  ad  Guttetam,  betony,  fage,  rofemary, 
eye-bright,  wild  valerian  root,  caftor,  &c.  wafhed 
down  with  a-  tea  made  of  the  fame  ingredients ;  as 
alfo  drops  of  fpirit  Lavendulas  Compofit,  ar^d  fal. 
vol.  oleos. 

If  the  inflammation  returns,  the  Doftor  fays^ 
drawing  about  fix  ounces  of  blood  from  the  temples, 
by  leaches,  or  cupping  on  the  Ihoulders,  is  very^ 
proper, 

Th? 
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The  liniment  is  to  be  applied  with  a  fmall  half 
pencil,  the  eye  winking,  or  a  little  opened. 

FISTULA. 

Symptoms. 

A  deep,  winding,  callous  ulcer,  with  a  narrow  en- 
trance into  a  fpacious  bottom,  and  yielding  a  fharp 
virulent  matter. 

Remedies. 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  elecampane  root,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  fennel  feeds,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  black  pepper  ;  pound  thefe  feparatcly, 
and  fitt  them  through  a  fine  fieve  -,  take  half  a  pound 
of  honey,  and  half  a  pound  of  powder  fugar,  melt 
the  honey  and  the  fugar  together  over  the  fire,  fcum- 
ming  them  continually,  till  they  become  bright  as 
amber;  when  they  are  cool,  mix  and  knead  them 
into  your  powder,  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  pafte. 

The  dole  is  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg,  morning,  noon 
and  night,  drinking  a  glafs  of  wine  or  water  after  it. 

If  the  above  Ihould  not  fucceed,  immediate  re* 
courfe  muft  be  had  to  a  Ikilful  furgeon. 

MORTIFICAIION. 

Symptoms. 

THE  juices  lofe  their  proper  motion  and  fer- 
ment, and  thereby  deftroy  the  texture  of  the  parts, 
and  corrupt. 

Remedies. 
The  part  muft  be  fomented  every  night  and  morn- 
ing with  hot  flannels,   wrung  out,  of  the  following 
fomentation  : 

Take 
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Take  lime  water  a  pint,  and  diflblve  in  it  half  an 
ounce  of  crude  fal  armoniac  ;  then  add  three  ounces 
of  camphorated  fpiiits  of  wine.  Afterwards  apply 
a  pulticc  of  flale  beer  grounds  and  oatmeal,  moift- 
ened  with  a  little  hog*s  lard :  when  the  part  begins 
to  fuppurate,  apply  under  the  pultice  a  drefling  of 
black  bafilicon  inwardly. 

Take  a  dram  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark  in  fine  pow- 
der, every  four  hours  in  a  gill  of  mountain  wine. 

OLD      ULCERS. 

Symptoms. 

ULCERS  are  wounds  or  fores  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  their  fymptoms  virulent  matter  ifluing  from 
them. 

When  any  ulcer  is  of  long  ftanding,  it  is  dangerous 
to  dry  it  up,  without  fubftituting  in  the  place  of  a 
difcharge,  (which  is  become  almoft  natural,)  fome 
others ;  fuch  as  purging  from  time  to  time,  or  cut- 
ting an  ilTue  near  thedifeafed  part. 

To  forward  the  cure,  fait  meat,  fpices,  and  ftrong 
liquors  muft  be  moft  avoided  :  the  ufual  quantity  of 
flefli  meat  Ihould  be  lefiened,  and  the  body  be  kept 
moderately  open,  by  a  vegetable,  or  milk  diet;  and 
if  the  ulcers  are  in  che  legs,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  keep  iri  a  lying  pofture ;  for  negligence  in  this 
material  point  changes  the  iligheft  wounds  into  ulcers, 
and  the  molt  trifling  ulcers  into  obilinate  and  incu- 
rable ones.     To  cure  which, 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bafilicon,  and  an 
ounce  and  an  half  of  oil  of  olives,  and  mx  therewith 
half  an  ounce  of  verdigreafe  ;  drefs  the  fore  with  this 
ointment,  fpread  open  a  little  tow,  after  fomenting  ic 
well  with  a  decoction  made  of  camomile  flowers,  and 
mallow  leaves.  Take  frequently  a  dofe  of  cooling 
phyfic,  and  live  regularly. 

Q  SUP- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


DISEASES,  wliofe  Symptoms  are  ob-- 
vious ;  with  fome  ufeful  and  approved 
Recipies* 

BALDNESS. 

RUB  the  part  with  an  onion  frequently  till  it 
looks  red,  or  rub  it  with  bear*s  grcafe,  whicli 
penetrates  more  than  any  other  kind  of  fat. 

BLEEDING    at    the    NOSE. 

APPLY  to  the  back  part  and  the  fides  of  the 
neck,  a  linen  cloth  dipt  in  cold  water,  in  which  falc 
prunella  has  been  diflblved.  In  very  obftinate  cafes 
bleeding  in  the  foot  is  ufeful.  Internally,  the  quan- 
tity of  a  nutmeg  of  the  following  eleftuary  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  in  a  day.  Take  the  feeds 
of  white  henbane,  and  white  poppies,  each  half  an 
ounasj  conferve  of  rofes,  three  ounces;  and  mix 
theni;  ito  an  cle<5tuary  with  fyrup  of  diacodium. 

S  P  I  T- 
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SPITTING   OF    blood; 

TAKE  red  rofe  leaves  dried,  half  an  ounce; 
•twenty  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  one  ounce  and  an 
half  of  refined  fugar,  and  pour  two  pints  and  an 
half  of  boiling  water  on  thefe  ingredients  in  an  earthen 
yeflel ;  let  it  ftand  to  be  cold,  and  take  half  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  fre^juently.  In  this  diforder,  frequent 
bleeding  in  fmall  quantities  is  proper,  not  exceeding 
ifour,  or,  at  the  moft,  fix  ounces  at  each  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  fiirength  of  the  fick  perfon. 

A    LIP    SALVE. 

THIS  may  be  made  by  adding  a  quarter  of  an 
tjunce  of  alkanet  root  to  the  fpermaceti  ointment 
(mentioned  among  the  remedies  for  a  cancer)  and 
letting  them  fimmer  together  a  feyv  minutes  over  a 
gentle  fire, 

BILES. 

APPLY  a  plaifter  of  diachylon  with  the  gums, 
once  every  day,  till  they  are  cured.  To  prevent  their 
return,  a  few  dofes  of  cooling  phyfic  are  proper. 

BURNS     AND     SCALDS. 

TAKE  May  butter  unfalted,  and  white  wax,  of 
.each  fix  ounces  ;  oil  of  olives,  half  a  pint ;  lapis  ca- 
laminaris  one  ounce  and  an  half;  melt  the  wax  and 
hutter  with  the  oil,  and  ftir  in  the  Upis  calaminaris 
finely  powdered,  till  it  is  too  hard  to  let  it  fettle. 
This  is  an  excellent  ointment  for  the  above  purpofe?, 
and  is  to  be  applied  once  a  day  fpread  on  a  fine  linen 
rag. 

BRUISES,     EXTERNAL. 

BATHE  the  part  with  a  little  fpirits  of  v/ine  and 
camphire,  which  in  flight  cafes  will  effed  a  cure    bwc 

G  2  if 
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if  that  falls,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  apply  a  pultice  of 
ftale  beer  grounds  and  oatmeal,  with  a  little  hog*s 
lard,  which  muft  be  applied  frefh  every  day  till  the 
bruife  is  entirely  cured. 

BRUISES,    INTERNAL'. 

TAKE  a  large  fpoonful  of  cold  drawn  linfced  oil, 
two  or  three  times  in  a  day.  The  patient  muft  ajfo  bd 
blooded  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces :  and 
if  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  the  bleeding  niiuft  be 
repeated  at  difcretion, 

C    H     O    L    I    C    K. 

TAKE  two  ounces  of  DafFy*s  elixir,  and  repeat 
it  as  occafion  may  require  ;  or  half  a  drachm  of  pown 
der  of  rhubarb  toafted  a  little  before  the  fire,     ■ 

COLDS. 

COLDS  may  be  cured  by  lying  much  in  bed,  by 
drinking  plentifully  of  warm  fack-whey,  with  a  few 
drops  of  Ipirits  of  hartfhorn  in  it,  or  any  other  warni 
liquor  •,  living  upon  puddings,  fpcJon  meats,  chickens, 
&c.  and  drinking  every  thing  warm.  In  (hort,  \t 
muft  at  firft  be  treated  as  a  fmall  fever,  with  gentle 
diaphoretics ;  fuch  as  half  a  drachm  of  the  compound 
powder  of  contraycrva,  taken  night  and  morning; 
or  half  an  ounce  of  Mindererus's  fpirit  may  be  givetl 
every  night  going  to  reft,  drinking  a  plentiful  draught 
of  weak  fack-whey  after  it. 

This  is  a  much  more  eafy,  natural,  and  certain 
method,  than  the  common  pra£lice  by  balfamics^ 
lincS^us's,  and  the  like,  which  fpoil  the  ftomach,  de- 
ft roy  the  appetite,  and  hurt  the  conftitution. 

A  CHE  S    AND    PAINS. 

RUB  a  little  opodeldoch  upon  the  part  afFe(5led. 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  and  wear  a  flannel  upoa 
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it  J  if  this  does  not  give  relief,  take  twenty  drops  of 
volatile  tinfture  of  guaiacum  (prepared  as  directed 
in  the  Appendix,),  every  night  and  morning,  in  sl 
glafs  of  fpring  water. 

HOARSENESS. 

TAKE  an  ounce  of  linfecd  oil,  frefh  drawn* 
half  an  ounce  of  fperma  ceti ;  fix  drachms  of  white 
fugar-candy  in  powder ;  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
balfamic  fyrup.  Mix  for  an  eieftuary.  A  fpoonful 
of  it  to  be  taken  now  and  then  on  the  occafion  fpe- 
dfied  by  its  title. 

COSTIVENESS. 

TAKE  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg  of  lenitive-eleduary 
fvery  morning,  or  as  often  as  occafion  requires. 

DEAFNESS. 

SYRINGE  the  ears  well  with  fome  warm  milk  and 
oil :  then  take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  liquid  opo- 
deldoch,  and  as  much  oil  of  almonds ;  mix  them 
well,  and  drop  a  few  drops  into  each  ear,  {topping 
them  with  a  little  cotton  or  wool;  repeat  this  every 
night  going  to  reft, 

CORNS. 

AFTER  foaking  them  for  a  confiderable  time  In 
warm  water,  pare  away  carefully  with  a  penknife  the 
uppei-moft  and  hardeft  furface  :  then  apply  a  plaifler 
of  green  wax,  or  diachylon  with  the  gums,  fpread  on 
thin  leather ;  repeat  this  method  (which  is  perfedly 
iafe)  a  few  times,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  extirpate 
them  entirely. 
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COUGH. 

TAKE  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  fyrup  of  baU 
fam,  of  each  two  ounces;  four  ounces  of  barley,, 
water,  and  thirty  drops  of  fpirits  of  fal  volatile ; 
fhake  them  well  together,  and  take  two  large  fpoon- 
fuls  when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  If  this  medi- 
jcine  does  not  remove  the  cough  in  a  few  days,  it  will 
be  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  be  blooded. 

EXCORIATIONS  in  CHILDREN. 

DISSOLVE  a  Iktle  white  vitriol  in  fpring  water, 
dip  a  rag  into  the  liquid,  and  dab  the  part,  which  iiyilj 
keal  it. 

FAINTING. 

G I V  E  a  few  drops  of  fal-armoniac  in  a  wine  glafs 
of  water  inwardly,  and  apply  to  the  poftrils  an4 
temples  fome  fpirits  of  the  fame. 


Th< 
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The  METHODS  purfucd  by  the 
Humane  Society  for  the  Recovery  of 
Perfons  apparently  dead  by  Drowning* 


THE  fociety  eftablifhed  in  London  for  the  re- 
covery of  perfons  apparently  drowned,  induced 
by  a  principle  of  humanity,  have  undertaken  to  make 
public  the  following  methods  of  treating  fuch  cafes, 
which  are  now  pradtifed  in  feveral  countries  of  Eu- 
rope with  amazing  fuccefs ;  and  which  they  earneftly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  every  man,  but  par- 
ticularly tothofe  who  live  in  fea-port  towns,  or  places 
adjacent  to  rivers,  brooks,  ponds,  &c. 

METHODS    OF    TREATMENT.' 

I.  In  removing  the  body  to  a  convenient  place^ 
great  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  be  not  bruifed,  nor 
Ihaken  violently,  nor  roughly  handled,  nor  carried 
over  any  one's  fhoulders  with  the  head  hanging  down- 
wards, nor  rolled  upon  the  ground,  or  over  a  barrel, 
nor  lifted  up  by  the  heels,  except  with  the  greatefb 
caution.  For  experience  proves,  that  all  thefe  me- 
thods are  injurious,  and  often  deftroy  the  fmall  re- 
mains of  life.  The  unfortunate  object  fliould  be 
fautioufly  conveyed  to  two  or  more  perfons,  or  in  a 

carriage 
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carriage  upon  draw,  lying  as  on  a  bed  with  the  head 
a  little  raifed,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  eafy  a  po- 
fuion  as  pofTible. 

II.  The  body  being  well  dried  with  a  cloth,  fhouM 
be  placed  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  but  not  too 
near  a  large  fire.  The  windows  or  door  of  the  room 
Ihould  be  left  open,  and  no  more  perfons  be  admitted 
into  it  than  thofe  who  are  abfolutely  necefTary,  as 
the  life  of  the  patient  greatly  depends  upon  theif 
having  the  benefit  of  a  pure  air.  The  warmth  mod 
promifing  of  fuccefs  is  that  of  a  bed  or  blanket, 
properly  warmed.  Bottles  of  hot  water  fhould  be 
laid  at  the  bottoms  of  the  feet,  in  the  joints  of  the 
knees,  and  under  the  arm-pits  ;  and  a  warming-pan, 
moderately  heated,  or  hot  bricks  wrapped  in  cloths, 
fhould  be  rubbed  over  the  body,  and  particularly 
along  the  back.  The  natural  and  kindly  warmth  of 
a  healthy  perlbn  lying  by  the  fide  of  the  body,  has 
been  found  in  many  cafes  very  efficacious.  The  fhirc 
or  clothes  of  an  attendant,  or  the  fkin  of  a  fheep 
frefh  killed,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage.  Should 
thefe  accidents  happen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
warm  bath,  brew-houfe,  baker,  glafs-houfe,  faltern, 
foap-boiler,  or  any  fabric  where  warm  lees,  aflies, 
embers,  grains,  fand,  water,  &c.  are  eafily  procured, 
it  would  be  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  place  the  body 
in  any  of  thefe,  moderated  to  a  degree  of  heat,  but 
yery  little  exceeding  that  of  a  healthy  perfon. 

IIL  The  fubjeft  being  placed  in  one  or  other  of  thcfc 
advantageous circumftances  as  fpeedily,  aspofiible,  va- 
rious ftimulating  methods  fiiould  next  be  employed* 
The  moft  efficacious  are,  to  blow  with  force  into  the 
lungs,  by  applying  the  mouth  tothat  part  of  the  patient, 
clofing  his  noftrils  with  one  hand,  and  gently  expell- 
ing the  air  again  by  preffing  the  cheft  with  the  other, 
imitating  the  ftrong  breathing  of  a  healthy  perfon  : 
the  medium  of  a  handkerchief  or  cloth  may  be  ufed 

to 
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CO  render  the  operation  lefs  indelicate.  Whilft  one 
affiftant  is  conftantly  employed  in  this  operation,  ano- 
ther fhould  throw  the  fmoak  of  tobacco  up  by  the 
fundament  into  the  bowels,  by  means  of  a  pipe  or 
fumigator,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  admini.iering  clyfters  : 
a  pair  of  bellows  may  be  ufed  until  the  others  can 
be  procured.  A  third  attendant  fhould,  in  the  mean 
-time,  rub  the  belly,  chert,  back  and  arms,  with  a 
coarfe  cloth  or  flannel  dipped  in  brandy,  rum,  gin, 
or  with  dry  fait,  fo  as  not  to  rub  off  the  Ikin:  fpirits 
of  hartfhorn.,  volatile  laics,  or  any  other  flimulating 
lubftancc,  mud  alfo  be  applied  to  the  noftriJs,  and 
rubbed  upon  the  temples  very  frequently.  The  body 
muft  at  intervals  be  ihak.cn  alfo,  and  varied  in  its 
^oiition. 

IV.  If  there  be  any  figns  of  returning  life,  fuch 
.as  fighing,  gafping,  twitching,  or  any  convulfive 
motions,  beating  of  the  heart,  the  return  of  the  na- 
tural colour  and  warmth ;  opening  a  vein  in  the  arm 
or  neck  may  prove;  beneficial,  but  the  quantity  of 
•blood  taken  away  fhould  not  be  large ;  nor  ihould 
.any  artery  ever  be  opened,  as  profule  bleeding  has 
appeared  prejudicial,  and  €ven  deftrudive  to  the 
fmall  remains  of  life.  The  throat  fliould  be  tickled 
^ith  a  feather,  in  order  to  excite  a  propenfity  to 
yomit;  and  the  noflrils  alfo  with  a  feather,  fnuff",  or 
any  other  flimulanr,  fo  as  to  provoke  fneezings.  A 
tea-fpoonful  of  warm  water  may  be  adminiflered  now 
and  then,  in  order  to  learn  whether  the  power  of 
fwallowing  be  returned :  and  if  it  be,  a  table-fpoon- 
ful  of  warm  wine,  or  brandy  and  water,  may  be 
given  with  advantage,  but  not  before,  as  the  liquor 
might  get  into  the  iupgs  before  the  power  of  fwallow- 
ing returns.  The  other  methods  fhould  be  continued 
with  vigour,  until  the  patient  be  gradually  reflored. 

We  have  been  as  circumflantial  as  poffible  in  the 
above  directions,  that  if  one  conveniency   fhould  be 
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wanting,  the  attendants  may  not  be  at  a  lofs  for 
others.  Where  the  patient  has  lain  but  a  flioit  time 
fcnfelefs,  t>lowing  into  the  lungs  or  bowels  has  been, 
in  Tome  cafes,  found  fufficient  •,  yet  a  fpee/.y  recovery 
is  not  to  be  expefted  in  general.  On  the  contrary,- 
the  above  methods  are  to  be  continued  with  fpirit 
for  two  hours,  or  upwards,  although  there  fhould 
not  be  the  leaft  fymptoms  of  returning  life.  The 
-vulgar  notion  that  a  perfon  will  recover  in  a 
few  minutes,  or  not  at  all  •,  and  the  ignorant, 
foolifli  ridiculing  of  thofe  who  are  willing  to  perfe- 
vere,  as  if  they  were  attempting  impoffibilities,  has 
moft  certainly  caufed  the  death  of  mahy  who  might 
otherwife  have  been  faved-. 

Moft  of  the  above  rules  are  happily  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that  they  may  be  begun  immediately,  and' 
that  by  perfons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  me- 
dical art;  yet  it  is  always  advifeable  to  feek  the 
affiftance  of  feme  regular  praflitioner  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible  ;  not  dnly  as  bleeding  is  proper,  and  frequently 
necelTary  ;  but  as  it  is  to  be  prcfumed  that  fueh  a  one 
will  be  more  Ikilful  and  expert,  and  better  able  to 
vary  the  methods  of  procedure  as  circumftances  may 
require. 

N.  B.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  thefe  means 
of  reiloration  are  applicable  to  various  other  cafes  of 
apparent  deaths ;  fueh  as  hanging,  fu?rv)cation  by 
damp  and  noxious  vapours,  whether  proceeding  from 
coal-mines,  the  confined  air  of  wells,  cifterns,  caves, 
or  the  muft  of  fermenting  liquors;  to  thofe  feized 
with  apopledlic  and  convulfive  fits,  and  alfo  to  the 
frozen. 

Wherever  any  good  has  been  produced  by  the 
means  recommended,  the  perfon  whohasfuperintended 
the  cure  is  defired  to  write  a  circumftantiaf  account 
of  it  to  James  Horsfall,  Efq-,  Treafurer,  Middle 
Temple,  or  Mr,  M.  Robinfon,  Garden  -  Court, 
Middle  Temple,  Secretary  to  the  Society. 
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Jk  Unherfal  PRESERVATIVE   againjl  th 
PLAGUE  or  any  other  INFECTION. 

EVERY  perfon,  who  fees  others  languifhing 
under  any  ficknefs  or  diftemper,  if  he  has  a 
mind  to  preferve  himfelf  from  the  infeftion,  ought 
always  to  difcharge  his  faliva,  or  fpittle,  and  never 
fwallow  it,  whilft  he  remains  in  the  fphere  of  infefled 
vapours  j  for  the  faliva  is  the  firft  thing  that  very 
readily  attracts  the  infefted  vapours,  which  being 
fwaliowed  with  it,  are  carried  as  it  were,  by  this  ve-* 
hide  into  the  ftomacH,  where  they  occafion  moft  fatal 
cfFeds. 

The  greater  part  of  diftempers,  and  particularly 
rtialignant  fevers,  are  contagious.  This  contagion^ 
arifing  from  the  ferment  that  proceeds  from  the  fick 
perfon,  difFufes  itftlf  as  a  vapour  in  the  ambient  air, 
and  infefts  every  thing  to  a  certain  diftance ;  fo  that 
thefe  infefted  vapours,  being  drawn  into  the  mouth 
by  refpiration,  are  capable  of  corrupting  the  faliva, 
which  being  fwaliowed,  infe<5tsthe  ftomach,  and  after- 
wards the  reft  of  the  body.  But  when  one  fpits,  the 
body  is  fecured  from  infection. 

For  this  reafon  tobacco,  or  fpicey  fubftances,  or 
of  a  ftrong  fmell,  kept  in  the  mouth  and  chewed, 
for  exciting  the  faliva,  may  be  of  great  fervice  to  all 
thofe  who  vifit  infedlfed  petfons. 

I)ire5iions  concerning  BLEEDING. 

OF  all  the  remedies  recurred  to  in  relieving  the 
difeafed  part  of  mankind,  there  are  none  of 
fuch  general  fervice  and  advantage,  as  that  of  bleed- 
ing ;  as  there  is  no  one,  on  the  other  hand,  attended 
with  more  pernicious  confequences  when  indireftly 
and  injudicioUfly   ordered.     A  number  of  illneffes 

arg 
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are  abfolutely  owing  to  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood  5 
ifi  which  cafe  there  is  ever  of  coqrfe  an  indifpenfabic 
neceifity  for  proportionably  draining  this  fluid. 

In  all  inflammatory  diflempers,  it  is  next  kin  to 
a  facrilege  to  oniit  it:  as  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
pofing  the  patient  to  the  utmoft:  hazard,  to  injoin  it 
in  a  low,  languid,  depreflfed  ftate,  where  the  Ipirits 
before  were  too  much  exhaufted,  and  nature,  con- 
sequently, unable  to  fupport  the  lead  evacuation. 

In  a  word,  wherever  prevail  fore-eyes,  a  fciatic, 
a  dry,  hufky  cough,  an  head-ach,  inflammations  of 
the  womb,  or  bladder,  a  virulent  gonorrhoea,  cordee. 
Venereal  fl:ri6lure,  inflamed  pFles,  hot  rheumatifm, 
dry  gripes,  fore  throat,  an  afthma,  cholic,  fl:rangury, 
gravel,  nephi-etic  pains,  hsemorrhages,  an  inveterate 
itch,  and  the  like,  the  opening  of  a  vein  is  of 
peculiar  fervice.  But  in  dropfies,  a  jaundice,  the 
gout,  and  all  complaints  arifing  from  too  great  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  veflels,  or  obllruftion  of  them,  remedies 
adapted  to  the  refpe<5live  diforders  muft  be  fought 
for  from  other  fpecific  quarters,  without  the  leaft 
thought  of  increafing  thofe  diforders,  by  abrupt  and 
prepofterous  bleeding. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having  frequently  heard  the  Stihfcribers  to  this 
Courfe  requeji  the  Publication  of  fpme  fuch  Trea- 
tife  as  this^  to  ferve  by  i^ay  of  Memorandum  or 
Pocket-Companion,  for  thofe  Parts  which  would 
he  moji  likely  to  efcape  the  Memory  -,  and  at  the 
fame  'Time  knowing  that  my  Father  was  too 
much  engaged  in  Buftnefs,  to  comply  with  thofe 
Requefis  y  ijjduced  me  to  draw  up  this  Analyfis  j 
which  will  J  hope^  in  feme  M^afure,  aafwer  the 
End  fropofed. 
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A  N  A  L  Y  S  IS 

O  F    A 

COURSE  of  LECTURES 

On   natural   and   EXPERIMENTAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

LECTURE     L 

On  the  general  Properties  of  Matter. 

PHILOSOPHY  is  a  Science  that  in  every 
Age  and  Country,  has,  by  the  wife,  and 
difcerning  Part  of  Mankind,  been  culti- 
vated with  the  greateft  Alliduity  ;  nor  if  we 
confider  its  immenfe  Ufe,  could  it  well  be 
other  wife. 

Tq  enumerate  every  Advantage  which  have 
accrued  to  the  World  from  experimental  Phi- 
lofophy,  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  this 
Analyfis.  Suffice  it  then  to  fay ;  that  there  is 
not  a  fingle  Art,  or  Science,  to  the  Advantage 
of  which  it  may  not  be  applied.  It  infpires  us 
B  with 
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•with  noble  and  generous  Sentiments,  with  the 
Love  of  Virtue,  and  the  mod  exalted  Ideas  of 
the  Omnipotent  Creator  of  the  Univerfe  j  and 
guides  us  in  our  refearches  through  the  Ani- 
mal, Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Worlds,  which 
teem  with  Matter  for  the  Exercife  of  our 
Minds :  and  nothing  does  in  a  more  peculiar 
Manner  aflift  us  in  demonllrating  the  Truth 
of  a  general  Providence,  and  in  explaining 
fome  remarkable  Parts  of  Scripture.  How 
noble  then  is  it  to  exert  in  a  fuperior  Manner, 
the  faculty  of  our  Minds  which  is  the  Glory 
of  our  Nature,  in  ,  this  fublime  Science ;  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  promote  the  higheft 
Services  to  our  Country,  and  to  Mankind  1 

The  Defign  of  this  Courfe  of  Experimental 
Philofophy,  being  to  demonftrate  in  as  familiar, 
and  natural  a  Manner  as  the  Nature  of  the 
Subjed:  will  admit,  all  thofe  Principles  by 
which  the  Univerfe  is  governed,  regulated,  and 
continued,  and  account  for  the  various  Phceno- 
mena,  or  appearances  of  Nature,  which  arife 
therein  \  it  will  be  neceHary  to  confider  in  the 
firft  Place,  the  known  Properties  of  MatUr. 

By  which  Word,  we  are  to  underftand  what- 
ever thing  we  can  fee,  or  feel  •,  or  whatever 
has  any  weight,  prelTes,  or  refills  preflure. 

MATTER  is  the  fame  in  all  Bodies,  and  all 
the  Variety  we  obferve  amongfl:  them,  arifes 
from  the  various  Forms,  Conne6lions,  or  Ad- 
hefions  of  their  firft  Particles. 

All  Bodies  are  EXTENDED. 

This 
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When  two  Subftances  are  combined  Chemi* 
c£illy  they  may  be  feparated  by  Ele^i've  At- 
traBion-,  (i.  e.)  tlie  Application  of  a  third 
Subftance,  which  will  unite  with  one,  and 
feparate  the  other  from  it.  As  is  proved  by 
Experiments  in  difcovering  the  Strength  of 
Vinous  Spirits. 

Acid  and  Alkaline  Fluids  being  mixed  to- 
gether, will  ftrongly  attradt  one-another,  which 
will  caufe  a  great  Ebullition  or  Effervefcence, 
and  fet  at  Liberty  a  large  Quantity  of  Fixible 
Air  from  the  two  Fluids. 

Upon  this  Principle  of  Attractions  vaTiety  of 
Colours  ^^'W  be  -produced^  deftroyed,  and  rejlored : 
from  whence  dfo  may  be  deduced,  methods  for 
taking  out  Stains  in  Silk,  Iron-moulds  out  of 
Linen,  and  Ink  out  of  Tables ^  &c. 

As  Ink  when  good,  is  an  Article  that  is 
extreamly  Valuable ;  I  have  here  let  down  the 
Ingredients  for  making  a  good  and  durable 
Black  Ink,  as  taken  from  Dr.  Lewis.  One 
Quart  or  three  Pints  of  Wine,  Vinegar,  or 
Water  -,  three  Ounces  of  Galls ;  one  Ounce  of 
green  Vitriol ;  one  Ounce  of  Logwood ;  one 
Ounce  of  Gum  Arabic. 

The  Ingredients  may  be  all  put  together 
at  once  in  any  convenient  Veffel,  and  well 
Ihaken  four  or  five  Times  a  Day.  in  lo  or  i2 
Days,  or  fooner,  if  fet  in  a  warm  Place,  the 
Ink  will  be  fit  for  life  j  though  both  its  Colour 
and  Durability  will  be  improved  by  its  {land- 
ing longer   upon    the   undilTolved  Ingredients. 

Or 
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Or  the  Logwood  and  Galls  may  be  firll  boiled 
io  the  Liquor  for  half  an  Hour,  or  more,  with 
th?  addition  of  a  little  more  Liquor  %o  make 
wp  fqr  that  which  evaporates  in  the  boiling: 
drain  the  Decoflion  while  hot,  and  add  to  it 
the  Vitriol  and  Gum.  Bits  of  old  Iron,  and 
broken  Galls  kept  in  the  Veflel  with  the  Ink, 
will  improve  the  Colour. 

Subftances  may  ad  Chemically  upon  one- 
another.  Firft,  by  Soluiiott-^  when  two  Sub- 
fiances  combine  together. 

When  two  Subftances  are  combined  Chemi- 
cally, one  is  called  the  Menjiruum,  the  other 
the  Solvend, 

A  Menftruum,  or  Diflblvent,  will  only  com- 
bine with  a  certain  Proportion  of  a  Solvend. 
As  Water  will  only  diflblve  a  certain  Quantity 
oi  Salt. 

Secondly,  by  Pncipiation  \  when  a  Solvend 
iinites  with  a  Menftruum,  and  feparates  another 
from  it,  that  falls  to  the  Bottom. 

Thirdly,  by  Fermentation  \  which  is  a  fpon- 
taneous  inteftine  Motion  in  Subftances,  where- 
by the  Arangement  of  the  Parts  is  intirely 
altered. 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  is  a  Property  in 
Bodies,  when  they  become  Solid,  to  form 
themfelves  into  particular  Shapes,  and  to  run 
in  certain  Direiftions,  This  Power  is  capable 
of  .oyercpming  Refiftances ;  Hence, 

Water  in  freezing,  often  breaks  the  Ygflgl 
in  which  it  is  contained, 

WATER 
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WATER  is  feldom,  if  ever,  found  perfedly 
pure.  For  Waters  that  run  within,  or  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  contain,  according  to 
the  different  Subftances  through,  or  over  which 
they  run,  various  Earthy^  Saline^  Metallic^ 
Vegetable^  or  Animal  F articles.  Snow  and  Rain 
Waters  are  much  purer  than  thofe,  although 
they  alfo  contain  whatever  floats  in  the  Air, 
or  has  been  exhaled  along  with  the  watery 
Vapours.  The  Method  of  trying  the  goodnefs 
and  foulnefs  of  Waters,  and  alfo  of  detedting 
Frauds  and  Subftitutes  in  Chemical  Medicines, 
will  be  explained  by  proper  Experiments. 

REPULSION  is  that  Power,  by  which 
Bodies  are  made  to  fly  from  each  other  •,  and 
where  the  Sphere  of  Attradlion  ceafes,  a  re- 
pulfive  Power  begins.  It  is  upon  this  Principle 
that  Water  repels  moft  Bodies,  till  they  are 
made  wet-,  and  Flies  walk  upon  it  without 
wetting   their   Feet. 

This  aftive  Principle  is  proved  by  Experi- 
ments. 

Surprifmg  Experiments  with  Glafs  Bubbles, 
Proofs,   &c. 


LEG 
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LECTURE     III. 

ELECTRICITY. 

THE  Term  ELECTRICITY,  is  derived 
from  [Elektrcn]  the  Greek  Name  for 
Arpber,  which  was  firft  difcovered  to  be  in  that 
Body,  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  who  flourilhed 
about  fix  Hundred  Years  before  Chrift.  But 
the  fijjft  Perfon  whq^exprefsly  mentions  this 
SuBafice  is  Theoph/rftus,  about  the  Year  300 
before  our  Saviour's  Time-,  who  fays,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Precious  Stones,  that  it  is  the  Pro- 
perty of  Amber  when  excited  by  Friflion,  to 
attracfb  not  only  Straws,  but  thin  Pieces  of 
Copper  and   Iron. 

And  from  the  great  Improvements  made 
fince  that  Time,  it  is  now  extended  to  fignify 
the  like  Power  in  all  otlier  Bodies  wherein  it 
refides,  as  Glafs,  Wax,  Rcfm,  &c. 

It  has  alfo  been  found  by  Experience,  that 
fome  Bodies  will  admit  this  Eledric  Matter, 
to  fpread  over  their  Surfaces,  and  enter  their 
Pores,   but  others  will  not. 

The  former  of  thefe,  are  called  Non-eledrics, 
or  Condu^ors :  which  are  Aletals,  Ores,  moiji 
Wood,  Water,  Animal  Bodies,  and  Vegetables^ 

The  latter,  which  will  not  admit  the  Eledric 
Matter  to  enter  their  Pores,  are  called  Eledrics, 
or  Non-condu£lors :  which  are  Glafs,  Amber^ 
dry  Air,   M^ax,   Silk,   6cc, 

All 
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All  Bodies  upon  the  Earth,  have  a  Qiiantity 
of  this  Eleftric  Matter  infuled  into  them, 
which  is  called  their  natural  ^mntiiy^  and  it 
fcems  to  lie  in  a  quiefcent  State,  till  a<5ted  upon 
by  Fridlion,  when  it  is  emitted  in  the  Ap- 
pearance of  Fire. 

Any  Body  having  more  than  its  natural 
Quantity  of  this  Matter,  is  faid  to  be  eledrified 
pofitively,  or  Plus-y  but  having  lefs  than  its 
natural  Quantity,  is  faid  to  eledlrified  nega- 
tively or  Minus  •,  which  may  be  done  either 
way  by  the  common  Machine.  And  Bodies 
being  eledrified  either  of  thefe  ways,  will  imr 
mediately  repel  each  other  -,  but  fome  being 
cleftrified  Pofitively,  and  others  Negatively, 
will  mutually  attrad  each  other :  one  Body 
being  eledtrified  Pofitively,  and  the  other  having 
no  more  than  its  natural  Quantity,  will  alfo 
attradl  each  other. 

If  a  Feather  be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  Flaxen^ 
Thread,  and  prefented  to  the  Prime  Condudor 
of  the  Machine,  it  will  be  ftrongly  attracted 
by  it,  and  if  the  Machine  be  kept  Eledlrified, 
the  eledric  Matter  will  be  condudled  from  it, 
by  the  Thread  to  the  Hand  that  holds  it :  fa, 
that  notwithftanding  the  Feather  is  continually 
receiving  an  additional  Quantity  of  Fire,  it  is 
conduded  from  it  by  the  Thread  as  fail ;  by 
which  Means  the  Feather  muft  be  conftantly 
attracted  towards  the  Prime  Condudor. 

If  a  Feather  be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  Bit  of 

Silk,  and  prefented  to  the  Condudor  as  in  the 

C   2  Uil 
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laft  Experiment ;  it  will  be  firft  attradted  to  it, 
by  which  Means  it  will  receive  more  than  its 
natural  Quantity  of  the  eleftric  Matter,  and 
as  Silk  is  not  a  Condudor,  the  Feather  will 
inftantly  be  repelled,  and  will  continue  to  be 
fo  till  it  has  difcharged  its  additional  Quantity 
upon  fome  condudling  Body. 

This  Ele^rical  Attraction  and  Repidjion^  will 
be  further  illuftrated  by  feveral  curious  and 
entertaining  Experiments. 

By  Means  of  the  Fridion  of  the  Glafs  Cy- 
linder againft  the  Leather  Cufhion  belonging 
to  the  Machine,  is  accumulated  a  large  Quan- 
tity of  Eledtrical  Matter  from  the  Table  and 
Floor  on  which  the  Machine  flands ;  which  is 
colledted  by  fome  fmall  fliarp-pointed  Wires 
placed  near  the  Cylinder,  in  order  to  convey  it 
to  the  Metal  Tube  that  is  fupported  upon  Silk 
Strings,  and  which  is  generally  called  the  Prime 
Condudlori  near  which  if  any  conducting  Body 
is  held,  Sparks  of  Fire  will  be  perceived,  ac- 
companied with  a  crackling  Noife,  and  is,  what 
IS  called  the  ELECTRIC  SPARK. 

The  fame  kind  of  Spark  that  is  produced  from 
the  Earth  by  Machines,  has,  by  the  Affiftance 
of  an  Eleftrical  Kite,  been  brought  from  the 
Clouds  i  which  was  firft  attempted  by  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Franklin.  And  by  the  Elec- 
tric Matter  thus  obtained,  he  performed  all 
the  electrical  Experiments  which  are  ufually 
exhibited    by    an   excited   Cylinder    or   Tube. 

Fron:^ 
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From  hence  he  deduced  a  Method  of  prefeiv- 
ing  Buildings  from  the  dangerous  Effeds  of 
Lightning,  by  having  Metalline  Rods  crefted 
by  the  Sides  of  Building?,  to  reflore  the  equi- 
librium of  the  Eleftric  Matter  between  the 
Clouds  and  the  Earth.  For  the  Clouds  are 
fometimes  in  a  Pojitive  and  fometimes  in  a 
Negative  State  of  Eledlricity  j  and  if  two  fuch 
Clouds  having  different  Quantities  of  the  Elec- 
tric Matter  fhould  meet ;  that  Cloud  which  is 
Pqfitively  eleftrified,  will  dilcharge  its  abun- 
dance into  the  Cloud  which  is  elc6lrified  Ne^ 
gatively^  and  with  a  Flaih  of  Lightning  the 
Equilibrium  will  be  reftored.  The  Fire  in 
its  Paflage  will  rarify  the  Air,  and  the  ad- 
joining Air,  in  rufliing  in  with  great  Violence 
to  fupply  its  place,  will  make  the  Report  which 
we  call  'Thunder, 

If  Water  be  made  to  go  thro'  the  bore  of  a 
Capillary  Syphon,  it  will  fall  in  fmall  drops ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  Water  becomes  eledlrified, 
it  will  then  run  thro*  the  Syphon  in  a  quick 
Stream.  Hence  *tis  found  that  a  Perfon's  Pulfe 
is  accelerated  almoft  one  third  by  being  elec- 
trified. This  acceleration  has  been  found  of 
infinite  fervice  in  Ohfii  unions  of  all  kinds, 
Rheumatijms^  Sec.  and  the  Eleftrical  Shock  has 
been  found  very  efficacious  in  removing  Deaf- 
r.efs^  Head-ach,  Tooth-ach,  Paralytic  Cafes^  &c. 

The  LEYDEN  SHOCK,  fee  an  Explanation 
of  it  in  the  next  Ledure. 

L  E  C- 
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LECTURE     IV. 

ELECTRICITY. 

FOR  a  Perfon  to  be  ELECTRIFIED,  it 
is  nccefTary  that  he  fliould  (land  upon  a 
Cake  of  H^ax^  Refin,  or  upon  a  Stool  with  Glafs 
Feet  to  it,  (all  of  which  are  Non-condudors 
of  the  Eleftric  Matter)  to  prevent  any  com- 
munication with  him  and  the  Floor  ;  being 
fo  placed,  if  a  communication  be  made  from 
the  Prime.  Conduflor  to  him,  he  will  be  more 
replete  with  Eledtric  Matter  than  before  •,  and 
Sparks  of  Fire  may  be  drawn  from  any  Part 
of  his  Body  equally  the  fame  as  from  the 
Conduflor  of  the  Machine. 

The  Eledlrical  Matter  is  capable  of  fetting 
Fire  to  feveral  inflammable  Bodies  j  fuch  as, 
Spirits  of  IVine,  Oil  of  Turpentine^  Inflammable 
Air,  and  Gunpowder  j  proved  by  Experiments. 

In  the  Year  1743,  the  late  Profejfor  Muf- 
chenhroek  difcovered  a  Method  of  increafins: 
the  Force  of  the  >Ele6tric  Shock  in  a  very 
furprifing  Manner.  Having  fufpended  a  Can- 
non by  Non-condu6lors,  and  holding  a  Glafs 
Veffel  in  one  hand,  containing  Water,  which 
had  a  communication  with  the  Cannon  by 
Means  of  a  Wire,  and  with  the  other  Hand 
difengaging  it  from  the  Cannon,  was  furprized 

by 
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by  a  fudden  Shock  in  his  Arms  and  Breaft, 
which  for  fome  time  deprived  him  of  his 
Senfes. 

Dr.  Franklin  has  obferved  that  after  the 
Leyden  Phial  is  charged  by  the  Eledtrical 
Machine,  there  is  no  more  Elc<5lric  Matter  in 
it  than  there  was  before.  For  whatever  Quan- 
tity of  .electrical  Fire  is  thrown  into  the  in- 
fide^  an  equal  Quantity  mufl:  come  from  the 
mtfide.  Therefore  we  can  only  alter  the  State 
of  the  Phial.  And  as  no  more  ele<5trical  Fire 
can  be  thrown  into  the  infide  of  a  Bottle, 
when  all  is  driven  from  the  outfide,  fo  in  a 
Bottle  not  yet  Eledlrified,  none  can  be  thrown 
into  it,  when  none  can  efcape  from  v/ithour, 
as  will   be  illuftrated   by  proper  Experiments. 

The  fimilarity  between  Electricity  and  Light- 
ning, appears,  not  only  in  its  being  able  to 
fet  Fire  to  inflammable  Bodies ;  but  alfo  in 
fujtng  Metals^  killing  Animals^  and  rending  Bodies 
which  refill  its  Paflage  ;  proved  by  Experi- 
ments. 

That  there  is  Fire  in  all  Bodies,  is  proved 
by  Phofphori  and  other  Bodies  producing  Fire 
by  Friction  in  a  dark  Room. 


L  E  C. 
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LECTURE     V. 

MECHANICS. 

TH  E  Earth  attrads  all  Bodies  that  arc 
near  it :  and  the  force  with  which  Bo- 
dies when  they  are  fo  attradled  tend  toward 
the  Earth's  Centre,   is  called  Gravity. 

ATTRACTION  of  GRAVITATION  is 
that  Power,  by  which  Bodies  are  made  to 
tend  towards  the   Earth   and   one  another. 

This  Power  of  Gravity  from  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth  upwards,  is,  at  different  Dif- 
tances  from  the  Earth's  Centre,  as  the  Squares 
of  thofe  Diftances  inverfly. 

That  is,  if  the  Gravity  of  a  Body  when 
it  is  at  the  Diftancc  of  one  Semidiameter  from 
the  Earth's  Centre,  is  equal  to  i,  at  the  fe- 
veral  Diftances  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  the  Gravity  of 
it  will  be  as  the  Squares  of  thofe  Diftances 
inverted. 

The  Squares  are  1,  4,  9,  16,  &c.  in  this 
Proportion  the  Force  of  Gravity  decreafes, 
whilft  the  Diftances  from  the  Centre  increafe 
m  the  Proportion  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 

The  Alomentum  or  Quantity  of  Motion  in 
Bodies,  is  as  the  Velocity  and  Quantity  of 
Matter  contained  in  them  conjointly. 

Therefore  as  the  Quantity  of  Motion  is 
always  proportional  to  the  moving  Force  5  it 

is 
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•js  evidem;  that  two  Bodies  moving  with  equal 
Velocities,  can  make  no  difference  in  the  Power 
of  their  Strokes  ;  except  the  different  Quanti- 
ties of  Matter  they  contain.  Thus  two  Balls, 
the  one  500 1-b.  Weight,  and  the  other  100  lb. 
jnoving  with  equal  Velocities,  the  Ball  of  500  lb. 
will  ftrike  with  a  Force  four  hundred  times 
greater,  than  the  Ball  of   100  lb. 

MOTION,  its  various  Kinds  and  Affec- 
tions, are  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  laid  down  un- 
der three  general  Heads,  commonly  called  the 
three  Laws  of  Motion.  The  firft  of  which  is, 
that  all  Bodies  continue  in  the  fame  State  of 
refling  or  moving  uniformly  in  a  ftrait  Line : 
unlcfs  fome  external  Force  impreficd  upon 
•them,,  makes  them  alter  that  State.  As  is  evi- 
dent by  con^fidering,  that  it  is  a  Part  of  the 
EfTence  of  Matter,  not  only  to  be  inadive  or 
.unable  to  produce  Motion  in  itfelf,  but  even 
to  make  a  Refiftance  to  Motion  when  com- 
municated to  it  by  any  external  Caufe.  Alfo 
when  a  Body  is  in  Motion,  it  is  as  impolTi- 
ble  for  it  to  ftop  itfelf,  as  it  was  to  put  itfelf 
in  Motion  when  at  reft. 

For  if  a  Veffel  of  Water  is  fuddenly  moved 
forwards  upon  an  horizontal  Plane,  the  Water 
will  not  have  the  Motion  of  the  Veffel  com- 
municated to  it  fuddenly,  but  remaining  in  its 
State  of  reft,  will,  where  the  moving  Force 
afts,  rife  up  againft  the  Side  of  the  Veflel  and 
dalh  over.  But  when  once  the  Water  has  the 
D  Motioi;! 
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Motion  of  the  Veflel  communicated  to  it,  and 
begins  to  move  with  a  Velocity  equal  to  that 
of  the  Veflel,  then  it  will  remain  in  a  State  of 
Motion  ;  and  if  the  Vefl^el  is  fuddenly  (lopped, 
it  will  run  againft  the  other  Side  and  dafh 
over   as  before. 

The  fecond  Law  of  Motion  is,  that  the 
Changes  made  in  the  Motion  of  Bodies,  are 
always  proportional  to  the  moving  Forces  im- 
preifed,  and  are  produced  in  the  fame  right 
Line  in  which  thofe  Forces  aft ;  that  is,  a 
double  Force  will  produce  a  double  Quantity 
of  Motion,  a  triple  Force,  a  triple  Quan- 
tity, and  lb  on.  As  fuppofe  it  was  required 
to  throw  a  Bali  of  Lead  equal  in  Weight  to 
I  lb.,  with  a  certain  Velocity,  we  know  that 
to  throw  the  fame  Ball  with  double  the  Ve- 
locity,  it  will   require  double  the  Force. 

I'he  third  Law  of  Motion  is,  that  re-aUion 
is  always  contrary  and  equal  to  action ;  or, 
the  mutual  Adions  of  two  Bodies  upon  each 
other,  arc  equal  and  in  contrary  Direftions. 
Thus>  if  a.Horfe  draws  a  Stone  forwards,  the 
Stone  draws  the  Horfe  back  equally  :  i.  e.  juft 
'lb  much  Motion  as  the  Horfe  communicates 
to  the  Stone,  he  will  lofe  fo  much  himfelf. 
For  fuppofe  him  able  if  he  liad  no  Stone  be- 
hind him,  to  pufh  forwards  with  his  Bread  a 
Weight  equal  to  600  lb.  it  is  evident  that  when 
he  has  a  Stone  of  400  lb.  to  draw,  fo  much 
of  his  Strength  will  be  laid  out.  that  way,  as 

to 
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ro  leave  him'abje  to  pu(h  forwards  with' his 
Bread  no  greater  Weight  than  200  lb.  For 
600  —  400  =  200  lb.  He  has  therefor  loft  a 
Quantity  of  Motion  forwards,  juft  equal  to' 
what  he  has  communicated  to -the  Stone,  "oe 
as  much  as  he. draws  the  Stone  one  way,  lb 
much  it  draws  him  the.  contrary  ;  and  was  it 
not  for  the  Difference  of  200  lb.  -which  he  has 
on  his  Side,  he  >vou]d  not  be  able  to  move. 
^  And  from  this  Power  of  Action  and  Rc' 
a5lion,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  flying  of 
Birds,  fwimming  of  Fiih,  and  rowing  of  Boats  j 
for  when  the  Medium  is  by  the  Wing,  Fin 
or  Oar,  atfled  upon  in  any  Diredlion,  by  an 
equal  re-ad;ion,  the  Bird,  Fifli,  and  Boat  are 
moved  in  a  Diredion  juft  the  contrary. 

In  Bodies  confidered  mechanically  there  are 
three  different  Kinds  of  Centrej,  viz.  The  Cenfrd 
of  Motion^  Magnitude^  and  Gravity.  The  Centra 
©f  Motion  is  that  Point  round  which  all  the 
other  Parts   move,  while  it  remains  at  reft. 

The  Centre  of  Magnitude  in  any  Body  is  that 
Point  which  is  equally  diftant  from  all  its  Parts^ 

The  Centre  of  Gravity  is  that  Point  which 
being  fuftained,  or  prevented  fjom  defcending, 
the   Body  will  continue  at  reft. 

The  Method  of  finding  this  Centre,  fhewn 
by  Experiment,  alfo  how  a  heavy  Body  may; 
be  prevented  from  falling  by  adding  a.  heavies 
to  it*. 

D  2  Soni^ 
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5omc  heavy  Bodies  when  placed  upon  an* 
inclined  Phne  Jlide  down,  fome  roll,  and  others 
fall.  A  Body  is  faid  to.  Jlids  down,  when  it 
defcends  with  the  fame  Bafe  or  Side  continu- 
ally towards  the  Plane. 

It  is  faid  to  fall  or  relh  when  the  Line  of 
Diredtion  let  fall  from  the  Centre  of  Gravity 
falls  without  the  Bafe. 

From  hence  we  may  fee  the  rcafon  why 
Towers  and  other  Buildings  much  inclined  da 
not  fall  J  for  whilft  the  Line  of  Direftion  from 
tlie  Centre  of  Gravity  will  fall  within  the  Bafe, 
the  Building  will  Hand  firm ;  but  if  the  Line 
Ihould  fall  never  fo  little  out  of  the  Bafe,  the 
Building  will   then  fall. 

The  fimple  Mechanic  Powers  are  ufually. 
reckoned  fix  •,  but  perhaps  may  more  properly 
be  reduced  to  three,  viz.  The  Lever^  Ba^ 
lanee,  and  ff^Aeel  and  Jlxle  may  be  called  one ;, 
the  inclined  Plane,  Screw,  and  Wedge,  two ;  and, 
the  Syfiem  of  Pullies  three. 

The  LEVER  is  confidered  as  an  inflexible 
Line,  void  of  Weight,  and  moveable  about  a 
fixed  Point,  called  its  J^ulcrum  or  Prop ;  and 
is  applied  either  for  raifing  Weights  or  over- 
coming Refinances.  They  are  of  three  Kinds. 
Firft  when  the  Fulcrum  is  between  the  Weight 
a;id  the  Power ;  fecond  when  the  Weight  is  be- 
tween the  Power  and  the  Fulcrum  -,  third  when^ 
the  Power  is  between  the  Weight  and  the 
Fulcrum. 
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To  thofc  of  the  firft  Sort  belong  the  Iror* 
Crows  ufed  for  raifing  great  Weights,  as  Stone, 
&c.  Sciflars  alfo,  and  Snuffers,  &c.  are  two 
Levers  of  the  firft  Kind  joined  together. 

The  fecond  Kind  of  Levers  are  Oars,  &c. 
and  cutting  Knives  as  are  made  ufe  of  by 
Patten-makers,  that  are  fixed  at  one  End. 

Levers  of  the  third  Kind  are  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  Bones  of  a  Man's  Leg  or  Arm  j 
when  a  Weight  is  lifted  by  the  Hand,  the 
Mufclc  that  is  exerted  to  raife  the  Weight,  is 
fixed  to  the  Bone  about  one-tenth  Part  as  far 
from  the  Elbow  as  the  Hand  is  5  and  the  Elbow 
being  the  Centre  round  which  the  Arm  turns, 
the  Mufcle  muft  therefor  exert  a  Force  ten 
Times  greater  than  the  Weight  raifed. 

The  Power  of  a  Compound  Lever  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  Power  of  each  into  one  another, 

A  BALANCE  differs  very  little  from  a 
Lever,  the  Centre  of  Motion  being  looked  upon 
as  the  Fulcrum,  The  Nature  of  which  will  be 
Uluftrated  by  proper  Experiments. 

The  WHEEL  and  AXLE,  or  Axis  in  Peri- 
trochio^  is  a  very  plain  and  ufeful  Machine ; 
and  the  Power  gained,  is  juft  in  Proportion  a& 
the  Circumference  of  the  Wheel  exceeds  that  of 
the  Axis  ;  i.  e.  if  the  Wheel  be  fix  Times  as 
large  as  the  Axle,  a  Man  may  lift  fix  Times 
as  much  by  it,  as  by  liis  own  Strength,  al- 
Ipwing  for  Fridlon., 

PULLI£S 
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PULLIES  are  either  Tingle  or  combined. 
A  ftngle  Pulley  that  only  turns  round  upon  its 
Axis,  gives  no  Advantage  to  a  Power  •,  it  only 
ferves  to  change  the  Diredion  thereof. 

But  by  a  Combination  of  Pullies^  great  ad- 
vantage is  gained.  And  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  Advantage,  is  only  to  obferve  the 
Number  of  Strings  that  go  to  the  lower  Block 
of  Pullies.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  Man  by  his  own 
Strength,  or  by  a  fingle  Pulley,  could  raife 
and  fupport  i  C.  Wt.  by  the  AlTiftance  of  a 
Set  oi  Pullies  which  had  five  Strings  going  to 
the  lower  Block,  he  would  '  be  able  to  fupport 
5  C.  Wt.  and  lb  on. 

The  INCLINED  PLANE,  may  be  ufed 
with  Advantage  in  raifing  Weights :  the  Power 
of  it  is,  as  its  Length  is  to  its  height;  (i.  e.) 
a  Cylinder  may  be  rolled  upon  an  inclined 
Plane,  that  is  ten  Yards  in  Length,  and  but 
one  Yard  perpendicular  Height,  with  one 
tenth  Part  of  the  Force  that  would  be  ne- 
cejQTary  to  lift  it  that  Yard  in  a  perpendicular' 
Direction. 

The  SCREW  is  nothing  more  than,  ant 
inclined  Plane  turned  round  upon  a  Cylinder, 
and  as  the  Circumference  of  the  Cylinder  is 
greater  than  the  Diftance  between  the  Threads, 
to  much  may  the  Power  be  lefs  than  the 
Weight. or- Refiftance,  and  yet  be  able  to  Ba- 
lance it.  Tlicrcfor  the  greater  the  Circumr 
fereb€e^-aad  the  fmallcr  the  Diftance   of  the 

Threads,, 
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JlueacU,    the    greater    is    the    Power   of   the 
Screw. 

The  WEDGE  is  a  Mechanical  Power, 
conlifting  of  two  inclined  Planes;  the  Power- 
of  which  is  according  to  its  Length,  but  the 
Refiftance  is  overcome  according  to  its  Thick- 
nefs :  therefor  as  the  Length  of  the  Wedge 
is  to  half  the  Thicknefs  of  it,  fo  is  the  Power 
gained   by  its  Ufe. 

Of  any  two  or  more  of  thefe  fimple  Machines 
combined  together,  all  other  Machines,  however 
complicated,  are  compofed :  and  in  treating 
of  them,  they  are  to  be  conCidered  as  mathe- 
matically Exaft,  and  moving  without  Fridion. 

Experiments  relating  to  FriBion^  and  the 
Method  of  loading  Wkeel-Carriages^  will  be 
illuftrated   by  Experiments. 

The  PILE-DRIVING  ENGINE,  made  ufe 
of  at  IVeftminfter  and  Black-Fry ar^s  Bridges ,  was 
contrived  by  one  Voulou^  a  Watch-maker :  it  is 
lixed  upon  two  Boats,  and  lb  contrived  that 
while  the  Horfes  that  Work  it,  go  continually 
round,  the  Ram  rifes  and  falls  from  a  great 
Height  to  the  Top  of  the  Pile,  without  the 
Horfes  being  fenfible  when  the  Weight  is  dif- 
engaged  from  them,  as  the  inequality  of  the 
Draught  is  regulated  by  a  Fly.  The  Ram  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  Pair  of  Tongs,  that 
briog  it  up  again :  the  Tongs  are  nearly  coun- 
terpoifed  by  an  other  Weight,  whofe  fmall 
Rope  is  wound  upon  a  Spiral  Fufee,  fo  as  to 

caufc 
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c^mCc  the  Tongs  to  fall  with  a  uniform  Ve- 
locity. 

A  curious  Model  of  a  new-invented  Seed 
Furroiv  Pkugky  that  ploughs,  fows,  and  harrows 
three  different  Furrows  at  the  fame  Time,  will 
be  fhewn  and  explained. 


LECTURE     VI. 

MAGNETISM,  and  Ufe  of  the  GLOBES, 

THE  MAGNET  or  LOADSTONE,  is 
an  Iron  Ore,  found  in  many  Parts  of 
the  World,  and  moft  commonly  in  Iron-mine$. 
Some  of  its  moft  remarkable  Properties  arc 
the  following,  (i)  In  every  Loadftone,  there 
arc  two  Points  called  its  Poles^  by  which  the 
Magnetic  Virtue  is  emitted.  (2)  One  of  thofc 
Poles  attracts,  the  other  repels  Iron  and  Steel 
only.  (3)  It  communicates  this  Virtue  to  Iron 
by  the  Touch,  which  renders  it  ftrongly  Mag- 
netic. (4)  A  Piece  of  Iron,  or  Steel  fo  touched, 
and  fufpended  upon  a  Iharp  Point,  will  fettle 
itfelf  in  a  Diredion  nearly  North  and  South. 
(5)  The  PLnd  of  the  Needle  touched  by  the 
South  Pole  of  the  Stone,  will  point  Northioards\ 
and  vice  verfa.  (6)  This  Virtue  may  be  com- 
municated to  Iron  or  Steel,  by  a  ftrong  At- 
trition all  one  way.     (7)  It  pervades  the  Pores 

of 
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of  the  hardeft  Bodies.  (8)  Iron  Rods" or  Bars, 
by  long  (landing  in  a  vertical  Pofition,  will 
acquire  a  magnetic  Virtue.  (9)  This  Power 
is  intirely  deftroyed  by  Fire  and  Ruft,  alfo  by 
having  their  Poles  laid  all  one  way.  Hence, 
in  order  to  preferve  Magnets,  their  Poles  ihould 
be  laid  the  contrary  way,  (i.  e.)  a  North,  and 
Scuth  Pole,   together  alternately. 

THESE,  and  many  other  wonderful  Pro- 
perties of  the  Magnet,  will  be  illuftrated  by 
proper  Experiments. 

ANY  SPHERICAL  BALL  having  a  Map 
of  the  World  accurately  delineated  upon  it,  will 
be  a  true  Reprelentation  of  the  Earth :  for  the 
higheft  Hills  are  as  inconfiderable  with  rcfpetl 
to  the  Bulk  of  the  Earth,  as  the  fmall  Afpe- 
rites  upon  the  Rind  of  an  Orange,  are  to  the 
Bulk  of  the  Orange.  Any  Ball  fo  conftruded, 
is  called  a  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE  j  the 
principal  Circles  whereof  are  Ten.  Six  large 
Circles,  and  four  fmaller  ones. 

Circles  are  always  divided,  (or  fuppofed  to 
be  divided)  into  360  equal  Parts,,  called  De- 
grees :  a  large  Circle  divides  the  Globe  into 
two  equal  Parts.  A  fmall  Circle  divides  the 
Globe  into  two  unequal  Parts.  The  fix  large 
Circles,  are  the  Horizon,  Brafs  Meridian,  Etiua- 
tor,  Eclipiic,  and  two  Colures,  viz.  the  Equinoc- 
tial Colure,  and  Soljiitial  Colure. 

The  four  fmaller  Circles  arc  the  two  Atopics, 

viz.    the   'tropic  of  Cancer  towards  the  JNorth, 
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and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  towards  the  South, 
And   the  two  Polar  Circles, 

The  HORIZON,  is  either  Sen/iMe  or 
Rational.  For  the  Earth  being  a  Spherical  Body, 
the  Horizon,  or  limit  of  our  View,  muft  change 
as  we  change  our  Place. 

The  SENSIBLE  HORIZON,  is  all  that 
Space  that  we  fee  round  about  us,  terminated 
by  the  Heavens,  where  they  feem  to  touch  the 
Earth. 

The  RATIONAL  HORIZON,  is  a  great 
Circle  that  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  drawn 
Parallel  to  the  Senfible  Horizon^  pafling  through 
the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  and  confequently 
dividing  that,  and  the  tieavens,  into  two  equal 
Parts  or  Hemifpheres. 

The  Horizon  ferves  to  determine  the  Alti- 
tude, Azimuth,  and  Amplitude  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Stars,  the  Times  of  their  rifmg,  and 
fetting,  and  the  Length  of  their  diurnal  and 
no6lurnal  Arches. 

The  MERIDIAN,  is  that  great  Brafs  Circle 
wherein  the  Globe  is  fufpended.  Any  Place 
being  brought  to  the  graduated  Side  of  it,  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  Mid- day  or  Noon ;  it  ferves  alfo 
to  determine  the  Latitude  of  any  Place. 

The  EQUATOR,  is  a  large  Circle  that 
divides  the  Globe  into  two  equal  Parts,  called 
tlie  Northern  and  Southern  Hemifpheres.  Tiiis 
Circle  ferves  for  the  Hour-circle,  upon  Adamses 
New  Globes,  inftead  of  the  Brafs  Circle,  about 

the 
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the  North  Pole  of  the  old  Globes  \  parallel  to 
the  Equator,  is  a  fmall  Semi-circular  Wire? 
which  goes  through  the  Brafs  Meridian,  and  is 
inferted  at  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Points  of  the 
Horizon,  carrying  an  Index  that  points  out 
the  Hour;  as  the  24  Semi-circles  drawn  upon 
the  Globe,  each  of  which  Reprefents  the  Geo- 
graphical Meridian  of  any  given  Place;  divides 
the  Globe  into  24  equal  Parts,  confequently  as 
the  Equator  contains  360  Degrees,  there  will 
be  15  Degrees  contained  between  any  two  of 
thefe  Semi-circles,  which  are  neareft  to  one- 
another:  for  24  x  15  =  360.  The  Longitude 
of  Places,   is   alfo  reckoned  upon  this  Circle. 

The  ECLIPTIC,  crofTes  the  Equator  in 
two  oppofite  Points,  making  an  Angle  of  234- 
Degrees  on  each  Side  of  the  Equator.  So 
that  one  Half  of  the  Ecliptic  is  in  the  Northern, 
and  the  other  in  the  Southern  Hemifphere.  As 
the  Earth  goes  round  it  once  every  Year,  the 
Sun  will  appear  to  do  the  fame,  changing  his 
Place  almoft  a  Degree,  at  a  mean  Rate,  every 
24  Hours.  So  that  whatever  Place  or  Degree 
of  the  Ecliptic  the  Earth  is  in,  the  Sun  will 
appear  in  the  oppofite. 

The  Ecliptic  is  divided  into  12  Signs,  and 
each  Sign  into  30  Degrees,  which  are  again 
fubdivided  into  Halves  and  Quarters. 

The    great    Circle    that   pafTes    tlirough   the 

Equinoftial  Points,  at  the   beginning  of  Aries- 

and    Libra,    and    through    the    Poles    of    th^ 

E  2  World. 
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World,  (which  are  two  oppofite  Points,  c^ch 
90  Degrees  from  the  Equinodial,)  is  called 
the  EQUINOCTIAL  COLURE. 

And  the  great  Circle  that  pafles  through 
the  beginning  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  and 
alfo  through  the  Poles  of  the  Ecliptic,  and 
Poles  of  the  World,  is  called  the  SOLSTI- 
TIAL COLURE.. 

The  TROPICS,  are  lefler  Circles  in  the 
Heavens,  parallel  to  the  Equator;  one  on 
each  Side  of  it,  touching  the  Ecliptic  in  the 
Points  of  its  greateft  Declination  •,  fo  that 
each  Tropic  is  23^  Degrees  from  the  Equator. 

The  POLAR  CIRCLES,  are  each  23 J 
Degrees  from  the  Poles,  all  round.  That 
which  goes  round  the  North  Foley  is  called  the 
ArBic-circle,  from  the  Greek  Word,  [Jrktos] 
which  fignifies  a  Bear. 

The  South  Polar  Circle,  is  called  the  Ant- 
ar5lic  Circle^  from  its  being  oppofite  to  the 
Jr5lic. 

The  Circles  upon  the  Celejiial  Globe,  arc 
the  fame  as  upon  the  Terreftrial  Globe,  but 
their  Ufe  is  fomewhat  different.  As  upon  the 
Terreftrial  Globe,  the  Latitude  of  a  Place  is 
its  Diftance  from  the  Equator,  either  North  or 
South.  And  the  Longitude  of  a  Place  is  its 
Diftance  from  the  firft  Meridian  either  Eaft  or 
Weft. 

But  the  Latitude  of  a  Star,  &c.  is  reck- 
oned from  the  Ecliptic. 

Their 
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Their  Longitudes  from  the  Equinodlial  Co- 
lure,  or  firft  Point  of  Aries, 

Comtts's  furprizing  Metals  and  Figures,  fhewn 
and  explained. 


LECTURE     VII. 

On    the    SOLAR    SYSTEM. 

ASTRONOMY,  is  a  Science  which, 
teaches  us  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  viz.  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars, 
Planets,  and  Comets. 

Various  have  been  the  Syftems  of  Aftronomy  ; 
but  the  only  true  one  is  called  the  Copernican, 
or  Solar  Syflem,  which  confifts  of  the  Sun, 
fix  Primary  Planets,  ten  Secondary  Planets,  and 
the  Comets. 

The  fix  Primary  Planets,  are  Mercury, 
Venus,   the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

The  ten  Secondary  Planets,  are  the  Moon, 
which  is  the  Earth's  Satellite;  four  Satellites 
that  move  round  Jupiter,  and  five  that  move 
round  Saturn, 

The  SUN  is  a  vafi:  Globe  of  Fire,  placed 
in  the  Centre,  and  is  the  largeft  of  all;  his 
Diameter  is  computed  to  be  about  a  Million 
of  Miles,  and  his  Diftance  from  the  Earth  83 
Millions  of  Miles. 

He  revolves  round  about  his  Axis  in  25  Days 
and  8  Hours.     Upon  his  Face   when  viewed 


through 
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through  a  good  Telefcope  there  are  feen  feveral 
dark  Spots,  by  which  his  Revolution  upon  his 
Axis  is  difcovered,  as  they  are  always  uniform 
in  their  Motion  over  the  Sun's  Difk  ;  what  thefe 
Spots  are,  has  not  been  yet  difcovered. 

The  PLANETS  move  round  the  Sun,  from 
Weft  by  South,  to  Eaft  -,  in  Orbits  which  are 
nearly  circular,  and  but  little  inclined  to  each 
other. 

The  COMETS  move  in  all  manner  of  Di- 
reflions,  in  Orbits  which  are  very  long  Elipfes, 
much  inclined  to  one  another,  and  to  the  Orbits 
of  all  the  Planets ;  how  many  there  are,  is  at 
prefent  unknown. 

The  Time  in  which  any  Planet  moves  round 
the  Sun  is  the  length  of  its  Year ;  and  the 
Time  in  which  it  turns  round  its  Axis,  is  the 
Length  of  its  Day  and  Night  taken  together. 

The  firft  Planet,  or  that  which  is  next  to  the 
Sun  is  MERCURY,  whofe  Diameter  is  3000 
Miles,  its  Diftance  from  the  Sun  is  42  Millions 
of  Miles,  and  its  hourly  Motion  in  its  Orbit 
is  about  100  thoufand  Miles  ;  its  periodical  Re- 
volution round  the  Sun  is  performed  in  87  Days 
23  Hours ;  the  Length  of  its  Days  and  Nights 
are  unknown,  as  it  rifes  and  fets  too  near  the 
Sun  for  any  Obfervations  to  be  made  of  its 
Spots. 

The  fecond  Planet  is  VENUS,  whofe  perio- 
dical Revolution  round  the  Sun  is  in  224  Days 
17  Hours ;  its  Diameter  is  near  7900  Miles,  its 

Diftance 
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Diflance  from  the  Sun  is  y^  Millions  of  Miles, 
its  hourly  Motion  in  its  Orbit  is  6g  thoufand 
Miles,  and  it  turns  round  its  Axis  in  24  Days 
and  8  Hours. 

The  third  Planet  is  the  EARTH,  which  re- 
volves about  the  Sun  in  ^6§  Days  5  Hours  49 
Minutes,  at  the  Diflance  of  83  Millions  of  Miles, 
its  Diameter  is  7970  Miles,  its  hourly  Motioa 
in  its  Orbit  is  68,243  Miles,  and  it  turns  round 
its  Axis  in  24  Hours  j  its  Figure  is  not  exaftly 
round,  but  refembles  the  Shape  of  a  Bowl  made 
ufe  of  upon  a  Bowling-Green,  which  is  called 
an  oMate  Spheroid. 

The  fourth  Planet  is  MARS,  at  the  Diftance 
of  167  Millions  of  Miles  from  the  Sun,  its  pe- 
riodical Revolution  is  about  678  Days,  and  turns 
round  its  Axis  in  24  Hours  40  Minutes,  it 
moves  at  the  Rate  of  47,000  Miles  an  Hour, 
and  by  reafon  of  a  very  denfe  Atmofphere  with 
which  it  is  furrounded  has  a  red  Appearance 
which  is  fuppofed  to  ferve  it  as  a  Moon. 

The  fifth' Planet  is  JUPITER,  which  is  the 
largeil  of  all,  being  near  90,000  Miles  in  Dia- 
meter, it  revolves  about  the  Sun  nearly  in  12 
Years,  its  Diftance  from  the  Sun  is  570  Mil- 
lions of  Miles,  its  hourly  Motion  in  its  Orbit  is 
30,000  Miles,  and  turns  round  its  own  Axis  in 
9  Hours  49  Minutes ;  it  is  attended  with  four 
Moons  or  Satellites,  fome  larger  and  fome  lefs 
than  the  Earth,  which  revolve  round  it,  as  our 
Moon  does  round  us.    Ic  alfo  appears  to  have 

cloud/ 
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cloudy  Streaks  crofling  its  Difk  which  arc  called 
Belts,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  parts  of  its  Atmof- 
phere  drawn  into  Lines  by  its  very  quick  Revo- 
lutions about  its  Axis. 

The  fixth  and  laft  primary  Planet  is  SA- 
TURN, the  fecond  in  Magnitude,  its  Diftance 
which  is  the  greateft  of  all  the  Planets,  is  949 
Millions  of  Miles  from  the  Sun  •,  its  Diameter  is 
uear  70,000  Miles,  its  hourly  Motion  is  18,000 
Miles,  it  revolves  about  the  Sun  in  nearly  30 
Years,  it  is  attended  with  five  Satellites,  and  is 
alfo  encompaffed  with  a  Ring,  but  its  ufe  or 
what  it  is,  has  not  been  as  yet  difcovered. 

The  ten  fecondary  Planets,  Moons,  or  Satel- 
lites, are,  firft  the  MOON  which  belongs  to  our 
Earth,  it  revolves  about  the  Earth  from  Change 
to  Change  in  nearly  29  Days  12  Hours  44  Mi- 
nutes, which  is  the  Length  of  her  Day  and  Night 
taken  together,  for  as  feen  from  the  Sun  it  turns 
only  once  round  on  its  Axis  in  that  Time.  It  re- 
volves round  the  Sun  in  one  Year.  The  Moon 
(hinea  only  by  reflefting  the  Sun's  light,  being 
itfelf  entirely  an  opake  Body. 

The  periodical  Revolutions  of  Jupiter's  Satcl* 
lites  are  as  follow. 

Satellite  Days 

1  in  I 

2  —    —      3 

3  -~    •—      7 

4  —    —       16 

The- 


Hours 

f 

18 

>     36 

13 

i5 

3 

•     59 

18     . 

30 

Days 

Hours 

< 

1       : 

21     : 

19 

2        : 

I? 

40 

4       • 

12 

:     25 

'5 

:       22 

:     41 

79 

7 

:     48 
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The  periodical  Revolutions  of  Saturn's  five 
Satellites  are  as  follow. 
Satellite 

1  In 

2  —     - 

3  — •    - 

4  —     - 

5  —    - 
For  the  fake  of  eafing  the  Memory,  the  abov^e 

Calculations  are  given  in  round  Numbers,  and 
are  the  lateft  that  have  been  made. 

The  apparent  Motion  of  the  Sun  is  owing  to 
the  diurnal  Revolution  of  the  Earth  about  Its 
Axis  from  'Weft  by  South  to  Eaft  •,  confequently 
thofe  heavenly  Bodies  which  have  no  Motion  of 
their  own,  muft  appear  in  the  mean  Time  to 
revolve  round  the  Earth  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 

The  difference  of  Seafons  is  owing  to  the  Axis 
of  the  Earth  being  inchned  to  the  Plane  of  tho 
Ecliptic  at  an  Agle  of  about  66  ^  Degrees. 

The  inequality  of  Days  and  Nights  is  owing 
to  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth  round  its  Axis. 

An  Ecliffe  of  the  Sun  can  never  happen  but 
when  the  Moon  is  in,  or  near  one  of  its  Nodes, 
and  when  it  is  in  a  ft  rait  Line  between  the  Sun 
and  the  Earth. 

An  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon  always  happens  at,  or 
near  the  full,  and  when  the  Earth  is  between 
the  Sun  and  Moon.  All  which  with  feveral 
other  Phenomena  will  be  very  familiarly  illuf- 
trated  by  an  elegant  ORRERY  and  PLANE- 
TARIUM, &c. 

F  LEC- 


L  E  C  T  U  R  E     Vm. 

HYDROSTATICS, 

OR, 

The  Properties  of  Fluids  in  General. 

THIS  Science  when  firft  invented  by  Jrc/ii- 
medes,,  confided  only  ii\  the  Art  of  weigh- 
ing Bodies  in  Water  ;.  but,  as  fince  improved, 
comprehends  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Fluids 
in  general.  ,^ 

A  FLUID  is  a  Body  that  yields  to  any  Force 
imprefled,,  and  hath  its  Parts  moved  eafily  one 
amongft  another. 

The  conftituent  Particles  of  a  Fluid  muft  be 
fmall,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  difcerned  with 
the  beft  Microfcope  •,  they  muft  be  round  and 
fmooth,  becaufe  they  move  fo  eafily  one  among 
another  ;  and  hard,  becaufe  no  Fluid  except  Air 
or  Steam,  is  compreffible,  or  can  be  prefled  into 
a  lefs  Space,  than  it  naturally  poffeffes,  but  in  a 
very  fmall  Degree. 

That  Fluids  gravitate  or  weigh  in  Fluids^  is 
evidently  proved  by  Experiment. 

That  Fluids  prefs  in  all  DireBions  may  be 
proved  by  four  Glafs  Tubes,  open  at  both  Ends 
and  bent  into  different  kinds  of  Angles,  the  Ends 
6f  which  being  immerfed  in  Water,  the  Water 
will  rife  to  the  fame  Height  (if  the  Diameters  of 
their  Bores  be  the  fame)  in  every  one  of  them. 

Wate 
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Water  confidered  HydroJlaticall)\  is  luppofed 
to  be,  divided  into  imaginary  Surfaces.  Thus 
take  a  long  Glafs,  which,  for  the  fake  of  Illuf- 
tration  may  be  divided  by  Threads  at  equal  Dif- 
tances  i  c^sili  the  lirft  Divifion  A  j  the  feconc  B  ; 
^he  tjbird  C  ;  and  fo  on.  Suppofe  each  Diviiion 
,<:0|n^ins  an  Ouncp  of  Water,  the  Surface  then  at 
B,  willjbe  prefled  by  one  Ounce  ;  that,  at  C,  will 
fupport  two  ;  that  at  D,  three  Ounces  ;  and  the 
Bottom  will  lie  under  the  Weight  of  four  Ounces 
of  Water.  Confequently  the  Fluid  muft  remain 
upon,  a  Level :  as  it  is  impofTible  that  the  lower 
Divifion  fhould  rife  up  and  difplace  the  other 
ithree,  or  that  the  upper  one  fhould,  with  the 
Weight  of  one  Ounce  defcend  and  difplace  two. 
It  is,  neceflary  alfo  to  confider  Fluids  as  divided 
into  imaginary  Columns^  in  Manner  refembling  a 
Bundle  of  Reeds.  Thefe  being  all  of  the  fame 
Height,  and  Weight,  mull,  by  preiTmg  equally 
on  every  Part,  caufe  the  Fluid  to  lie  level. 

Bodies  heavier  than  Water,  when  placed  at 
a  certain  Depth  under  the  Surface,,  will  be  fup-- 
ported  and  fwim,  by  Means  of  the  PrelTure  of 
Water  upward,  if  the  downward  Prellure  is  by 
any  Means  kept  from  prefling  upon  the  upper 
Surface  of  the  Body. 

Bodies  lighter  than  Water,  when  preffed  down 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  VefTel  fo  as  to  exclude  all 
the  Water  from  between  it  and  the  Veflel,  will 
there  remain  ;  as  it  will  then  not  only  have  its 
own  Weight  to  overcome,  but  that  of  a  Column 
F  z  o£: 
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of  Water  equal  in  Diameter  to  the  Body:  A 
heavy  Body  immerfed  in  a  Fluid  always  endea- 
vours to  fink  ;  but  as  it  cannot  defcend  with- 
out removing  an  equal  Bulk  of  the  Fluid,  that 
equal  Bulk  will  re-a(5t  againft  the  defcending 
Body  with  all  its  Power,  and  as  thefe  two  Bodies 
i6t  in  contrary  Direftioris,  it  muft  lofe  as  much 
of  its  own  Weight,  as  is  equal  to  the  Weight  of 
a  Quantity  of  Water  of  its  own  Bulk. 

Bodies  lighter  than  Wdt^r  Will  fo  fwiin  in  ir, 
that  a  Quantity  of  Wdter  equal  to  the  Part  im- 
merfedj  will  be  equal  in  Weight  td  the  wholfe 
Body.  As  when  a  Piece  of  Wood  floats  upoh 
Water,  a  t'art  of  it  is  below  the  Surface  ;  krld 
as  it  fmks  by  its  own  Weight,  it  ttiuft  difplace 
a  Quantity  of  Water  juft  equal  in  Weight  to  its 
whole  Bulk. 

The  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  of  Bodies  fig- 
nifies  the  Gravity  or  Weight  of  one  Body  comr 
pared  with  that  of  another  urider  equal  Dimen- 
lions.  If  the  Weight  of  a  Body  in  Air  be  di- 
vided by  what  it  loofes  in  a  Fluid,  the  Quotient 
will  fhew  how  much  heavier  it  is  than  its  Bulk 
of  that  Fluid,  or  its  Specific  Gravity.  Thus  the 
Specific  Gravity  of  Gold  is  to  that  of  Watet  as 
19  to  I,  i.  e.  a  Cubic  Inch  of  Gold  will  weigh 
19  Times  as  much  as  a  Cubic  Inch  of  Water. 


A. 


Fine  Gold      -     - 
Standard  Gold    - 
Quickfjlver    •■     - 
Lead    -     -     -     - 

19,640. 

18, 883. 

14'     •  ; 
11,325. 

Fine  Silver     -     - 
Scandard  Silver    - 

1 1,091. 

Bilmuth     -     -     - 
Copper     -      -      - 

9^7     ' 
9.- 
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A  Table  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Bodies. 

CaftBrafs     -      -  8. 

Steel     -     -     -     -  7,85  , 

Ircn      J     -     -     -  7.645. 

Tin      -     -     .     -  7,32  . 

A  Di^inoiid    -    -  3,4    . 

Common  Water    -  i. 

Sea  Water      -      -  1,03  ,, 

Dry  Oak     -    - '  •-  ,925. 

The  Method  of  findirig'the  Specific  Gravity  of' 
Bodies  is  performed  by  the  AfTiftance  of  the 
Hydrojlatk  Balance,  the  Nature,  of  .which  will  be 
fully  illuftrated  by  Experiments,  together  with 
the  Hydrometer  or  JVater-poife,  which  is  made 
ufe  of  for  difcovering  the  Strength  of  Spirituous 
Liquors,  and  alfo  the  different  Specific  Gravity 
of  Fluids. 

The  PrefTure  of  a  Fluid  upon  the  Bafe  of  a 
Veflel  is  always  in  Proportion  to  that  Bafe,  and 
the  perpendicular  Height  of  the  Fluid,  whatever 
be  the  Quantity  of  Fluid  or  Figure  of  the 
containing  VefTel :  Hence  arifes  the  Hydrojlatk 
Paradox,  that  a  fmall  Q^iantity  of  Fluid  may  be 
made  to  prefs  as  much  as  any  other  Quantity 
how  great  foever ;  for  two  Tubes,  the  one  a 
fmall  one  and  the  other  very  large,  being  joined 
together  at  their  Bottom,  and  having  Watef 
poured  into  either  Tube,  it  will  juft  rife  as  high 
in  the  other,  though  one  fhould  contain  teh 
^houfand  times  as  much  as  the  other  does. 
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t'E  C,3r:,yjl  E     IX. 

E  N  E  U  M  AT  I  C  S. 

r'TM-I  E  A  IiR^  is.  a  thin,  tranfparent,  cor- 
X  ;  pored/  and  claflic  Fluid,  in  which  we 
live  "and  breathe.;  which  is  generally  called 
the  Atmpfphere.  it  flirrounds  the  Body  of  the 
Earrii  "to 'the.  height  of  about  45  or  49  Mile§ 
high,  in  the  tame  "manner  as  the  Down  of  a 
Peach  does  the  Body  of  the'  Peach. 
*  That  the.  , Air  is  a  Body,  is  evident  by  its 
keeping  a)V  other  Bodies  put  of  the  Place  itfelf 
polTefres;., which  may  very  eafily  be  proved  by 
taking  a  Glaft,  as  fuppofe  a  Wine-GIafs,  and 
immerfmg^  AP  Mouth  under  the  Surface  of 
Water;  V  will  be  foun^  that  no  Water  will 
rife  within;  the  Glafs,  owing  to  the  Refiftance 
It .  meets  with  from  the  Air,  of  which  the 
Glafs  is  full.  /The  fame  Glafs  being  afterwards 
filled'  with  Water,  and  a  Piece  of  fmooth 
Writing-paper  prefTed  over  the  Top  of  it,  (o 
as  to  prevent  any  Air  infmuating  itfelf,  between 
the.  Surface  of  the  Paper  and  Edge  of  the 
Glafs  J  if  the  "Glafs  is  now  inverted,  the  Water 
will,  by  the  Preflure  of  the  Atmofphere,  be 
kept  in,  "and  the  Paper  wilF  remain  Concave  zt 
the  Bottom,  which  proves'  alfo,  that  the  Air  is 
capable  '6i  fupporting  great  Weights. 

Air,     when    comprefTed    always    endeavours 
to^  free   itfelf  from  that  Preflure,    and   regain 

its 
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its  former  Dimenfions,  which  proves  that  it  is 
Elaflic.  '  

The  rile  of  VAPOURS,  is  owing  to  the 
great  Power  of  Attraction,  between  the  Par- 
tides  of  Air  and  Water-,  for  Air  is  found 
to  diffolve  Water,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Water 
does  Sugar  •,  therefor  thofe  Particles  of  Air  that 
lie  contiguous  to  thofe  of  Water,  by  conftantly 
rubbing  upon  them,  attraft  as  much  Water  as 
they  can  fuftain  •,  which  is  afterwards  taken 
up  by  the  fupra  Parts  of  the  Atmofphere :  and 
thereby  leaves  the  lowed  Air  in  a  State  to 
attrad  and  diflblve  frefh  Particles  of  Water. 

Heat  alfo,  promotes  both  Evaporation  and 
Solution  J  and  Cold  in  a  great  Degree,  ilops 
both.  Water  raifed  by  the  Heat  of  a  hot 
Day's  Sun,  immjediateiy  upon  Sun-fetcing,  pre- 
cipitates in  a  fine  Vapour,  forming  Drops  of 
DEW  upon  all  cold  Bodies  near  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth. 

Air  lying  over  marlhy  Ground,  after  Sun-fet 
growing  cold,  lets  its  aqueous  Particles  coalefce 
into  fmall  vifible  Particles,  which  form  the 
MISTS  that  are  obferved  to  rife  over  marlhy 
Ground,  in  Summer  Evenings. 

Clouds,  that  are  very  replete  with  Vapours^ 
will  run  into  Drops,  heavy  enough  to  fall 
down  in  RAIN.  And  if  the  Atmofphere  is 
cold  enough  to  freeze  thofe  Particles  before 
they  form  Drops,  it  will  then  become  SLEET 
or  SNOW»     But  if  the  Drops   of  Rain  are 

formed 
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fprmc<i,  and  in  thejr  defcent,  the  Cold  fhould 
be  fo  great  as  to  freeze  them  into  Ice,  they 
then  faU  down  in  Storms  of  HAIL. 

.  The^D^Aj/?/y  4nd  Spring,  gr  Elafticity  of  the 
Air,  is  always  equal  to  the  Prefllire  of  the 
Atmofphere ;  becaufe  it  always  fuftains  that 
Preflure. 

This  Penfity  is  as  the  Force  that  prefles 
it.  Therefor  it  has  been  demonftrated  by 
Mathematicians,  that  the  Air  decreafes  upwards 
in  a  Geometrical  Proportion  to  the  Altitude? 
taken  in  Arithmetical  Progreffion.     Thus, 


r  71 

21  I  Mile  from  the 
■:^  ^  28  )'Suit"ace  of  the* 
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That  the  Air  is  heav)\  is  proved  by  weigh- 
ing it  in  a  Balance,  the  fame  as  other  Bodies  j 
and  by  that  means  its  fpecific  Gravity  is  dif- 
covered. 

TJie  Prejfure  of  the  Air,  among  a  Variety  of 
other  Experiments,  may  eafily  be  proved  by  a 
Perfon  laying  his  Hand  upon  the  Top  of  an 
open  Receiver,  as  the  Air  is  exhaufting ;  when 
tiicy  may'obferve,  and  very  fenfibly  feel,  the 
Spring  of  the  Air  in  the  Hand,  forcing  the 
Flefh  down  into  the  Glafs,  alfo  the  Weight  of 
the  Ai?  on  the  back  of  the  Hand,  will  prefs 
down  the  Skin  and  Flefh,  between  the  Meta- 
cai-pal  Bones,  The 
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The  afcent  of  Fluids  in  Capillary  Tubes, 
the  fame  in  Vacuo,  as  in  the  open  Air,  proved 
by  Experiments. 

The  Conllrudion  of  Hiero^s  Fountain^  will 
be  familiarly  explained  by  the  Model,  while 
it  \s  playing  the  Water  up. 


LECTURE     X. 

PNEUMATICS. 

TH  E  Weight  and  Spring  of  the  Air,  may 
be  proved  by  the  few  following  Expe- 
riments. Two  Marble-Plains  being  fufpended 
in  a  Receiver,  and  the  Air  exhauflcd,  they 
will  feparate  by  their  own  Weight  if  not  too 
thin,  owing  to  the  Prefiure  of  the  Air  being 
taken  away  j  for  the  lower  Plain  will  then  have 
nothing  to  fupport  it,  but  a  fmall  Degree  of 
Attraction  of  Cohefion. 

A  Receiver  having  a  Piece  of  Bladder,  tied 
over  one  End  of  it,  and  placed  upon  the  Pump, 
upon  exhaufting  the  Air,  the  outward  Preflure 
will  prefs  upon  the  Bladder,  and  burll  it. 

A  fquare  Glafs  Vial  being  placed  under  a 
Receiver,  when  the  Air  is  exhaufted  the  Spring 
pf  the  Air  within  the  Vial  will  be  able  to 
break  it. 

And  owing  to  this  Spring  and  Preflure  of 
the  Air,  it  is,  that  Variety  of  Jets  of  Water, 
and  Quickfilver  may  be  made. 

G  Two 
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Two  Brafs  Hemifpheres,  four  Inches  in 
Diameter,  being  properly  put  together,  and  the 
Air  exhaufted  from  between  them,  they  will 
require  about  192  lb.  to  feparate  them ;  for 
at  a  Medium,  a  Circular  Inch  is  fubjed  to 
the  Weight  of  about  12  lb.  and  therefor  we 
may  take  this  for  a  general  Rule,  for  finding 
the  Quantity  of  the  Air's  Preflure  upon  any 
Circular  Plain  whatever;  fince  the  Areas  of 
Circles  are  in  Proportion  to  the  Squares  of 
their  Diameters. 

And  the  Air  prelTes  with  the  Force  of  151b. 
upon  every  fquare  Inch.  From  hence,  by  an 
eafy  Calculation,  upon  the  Body  of  a  middle 
fized  Man,  there  will  be  found  continually  the 
Preflure  of  30  or  40  Thoufand  Pounds. 

It  was  a  common  Opinion  among  the  An- 
tients,  that  wlien  a  Receiver  is  fixed  to  the 
Pump  by  exhaufting  the  Air,  it  was  owing  ta 
fomeihing  within  the  Glafs,  drav/ing  it  down, 
which  they  called  Sti^ion.  That  it  is  not 
owing  to  SicdUan  may  be  thus  proved ;  a  fmall 
Receiver  being  placed  on  one  fide  the  Hole  of 
the  Pump,  and  covered  with  a  larger,  upon 
exhaufting,  the  Air  will  make  its  efcape  out 
of  the  fmall  Glafs  by  its  Spring  •,  and  whea 
the  Air  is  fuddenly  let  in  again,  it  will  falJ 
upon  the  fmall  Glafs,  and  Prefs  it  faft  down 
to  the  Pump :  confequently  it  is  not  owing  to 
§u6lto%  but  an.  Inequality  of  PrelTure. 

The 
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The  Bufinefs  of  Refpiration  will  be  illuf- 
trated  by  proper  Experiments  for  that  Purpofe. 

The  efFefts  which  rarified  Air  mult  have 
upon  the  Life  of  Animals,  and  upon  Flame, 
is  too  obvious  to  need  here  a  Defcription ;  for 
it  is  very  well  known  that  an  Animal  cannot 
live  without  Air,  nor  can  Flame  be  fupported 
without  it.  There  is  in  all  common  Air,  a 
certain  vivifying  Spirit,  or  fomething  which  is 
necefiary  for  the  Continuation  of  the  Lives  of 
Animals. 

And  this  vivifying  Spirit,  by  pafling  through 
the  Lungs  of  Animals  is  deftroyed ;  which  is 
the  Reafon  why  an  Animal  when  placed  under 
a  Receiver  dies,  though  no  Air  be  exhaufted. 

Alfo  the  Flame  of  a  Candle  under  the  fame 
Circumftances  will  go  out. 

Air  by  pafiing  through  Fire,  becomes  viti- 
ated :  and  alfo  by  remaining  ftagnant  in  any 
Place  a  confiderable  time,  or  by  mixing  with 
Steams  arifing  from  Mineral  and  Malignant 
Bodies,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  Damps  in  Mines ; 
the  fatal  Effedls  of  which  are  too  well  known 
to  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  them.  For  it 
is  fometimes  fo  much  vitiated,  as  to  give  im- 
mediate Death  to  any  Animal  Body  that  comes 
into  it :  it  alfo  deadens  Fire,  and  extinguilhes 
Flame. 

There  are  other  Damps  which  are  called  Ful- 
minating or  Fire  Damps,  that  immediately   ex- 
plode upon  the  Application  of  any  Fire  to  them-. 
G  2  The- 
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The  Method  of  medicating  and  infpiring  Air, 
will  be  iUuftrated  by  a  Machine  invented  for 
that  Purpofe  by  the  Author  of  the  Le^ures, 

All  Bodies  fall  equally  faft  in  Vacuo  -,  as  a 
Guinea  and  a  Feather,  let  fall  from  the  Top  of 
an  exhaufted  Receiver,  will  reach  the  Bottom 
at  the  fame  Time  :  for  as  each  Particle  in  both 
Bodies  is  urged  down  by  the  fame  Force,  they 
muft  of  Courfe  fall  with  the  fame  Velocity,  there 
being  no  rcfifting  Medium  to  hinder  them, 

LECTURE     XI. 

PNEUMATICS. 

TH  E  Art  of  Diving,  or  living  under  Wa- 
ter, is  performed  by  a  Machine  in  Shape 
refembling  a  Bell ;  which  is  made  of  Wood  or 
Copper,  and  loaded  at  the  Bottom  with  a  very 
Gonfiderable  Weight  to  make  it  fink  when  full 
of  Air,  in  a  perpendicular  Diredion  with  the 
Mouth  downward  :  The  Diver  being  placed  un- 
der this  Bell  is  let  down  with  the  included  Air 
to  the  Depth  defired. 

For  the  proper  Management  of  this  Machine 
it  is  necejflfary  to  remark  the  following  Princi- 
ples. 

1.  That  Air  is  vitiated  by  pafTing  through  the 
Lungs  of  Animals. 

2.  That  a  Body  immerfed  in  a  Homogenial 
Fluid,  is  always  preflcd  with  a  Force  proportions- 
able  to  its  Dittancc  from  the  Surface, 

3.  That 
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g.  That  the  Denfity  of  Air  is  always  as  the 
Force  that  prefles  it,  viz.  with  2,  or  3  Times 
the  Preflure,  it  will  be  prefled  into  half,  or  ona 
3d  of  the  Space  it  before  poflefled. 

As  this  Diving-BcU  has  received  great  Im- 
provements from  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Halley^ 
I  (hall  beg  Leave  to  give  a  Defcription  of  it  in 
the  Doctor's  own  Words  : 

The  Bell  I  made  ufe  of  was  of  Wood,  con* 
taining  about  fixty  Cubic- Feet  in  its  Concavity, 
and  was  of  the  Form  of  a  Truncate  Cone,  whofe 
Diameter  at  the  Top  was  three  Feet,  and  at  the 
Bottom  five.  This  I  coated  with  Lead  io  heavy, 
that  it  would  fink  empty,  and  I  diftributed  the 
Weight  fo  about  its  Bottom,  that  it  would  go 
down  in  a  perpendicular  fituation,  and  no  other. 
In  the  Top,  I  fixed  a  ftrong,  but  clear  Glafs,  ^s 
a  Window  to  let  in  the  Light  from  above  ;  and 
likewife  a  Cock  to  let  out  the  hot  Air  that  had 
been  breathed  ;  and  below,  about  a  Yard  under 
the  Bell,  I  placed  a  Stage  which  hung  by  three 
Ropes,  each  of  which  was  charged  with  about 
one  hundred  Weight,  to  keep  it  fteady.  This 
Machine  I  fufpended  from  the  Mall  of  a  Ship 
by  a  Sprit y  which  was  fufficiently  fecured  by  Stays 
to  the  Maft.head,  and  was  directed  by  Braces  to 
carry  it  over-board,  clear  of  the  Ship-fide,  and  to 
bring  it  again  within-board  as  Occafion  required. 

To  fupply  Air  to  this  Bell  when  under  Water, 
I  caufed  a  couple  of  Barrels,  of  about  thirty-fix 
Gallons  each,  to  be  cafed  with  Lead,  fo  as  to 

fink 
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fink  empty  ;  each  having  a  Bung- hole  in  its 
lowefl:  Part  to  let  in  the  Water,  as  the  Air  in 
them  condenfed  on  their  Defcent ;  and  to  let  it 
out  again  when  they  were  drawn  up  full  from 
below.  And  to  a  Hole  in  the  uppermoft  Part 
of  thefe  Barrels,  I  fixed  a  L,eathern  Trunk 
or  Hofe,  well  liquored  with  Bees-wax  and  Oil, 
and  long  enough  to  fall  below  the  Bung- hole, 
being  kept  down  by  a  Weight  appended  ;  fo  that 
the  Air  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Barrel  could 
not  efcape,  unlefs  the  lower  Ends  of  thefe  Hofe 
were  firft  lifted  up. 

The  Air. Barrel  being  thus  prepared,  I  fitted 
them  with  Tackle  proper  to  make  them  rife  and 
fall  alternately,  after  the  Manner  of  two  Buckets 
in  a  Well  ;  which  was  done  with  fo  much  Eafe, 
that  two  Men,  with  lefs  than  half  their  Strength, 
could  perform  all  the  Labour  required  ;  and  in 
their  Defcent,  they  were  directed  by  Lines  faf- 
tened  to  the  under  Edge  of  the  Bell ;  the  which 
pafTed  thro'  Rings  placed  on  both  Sides  of  the 
Leathern  Hofe  in  each  Barrel  -,  fo  that  Aiding 
down  by  thofe  Lines,  they  came  readily  to  the 
Hand  of  a  Man,  who  Hood  on  the  Stage  on  pur- 
pofe  to  receive  them,  and  to  take  up  the  Ends 
of  the  Hofe  into  the  Bell.  Thro*  thefe  Hofe^  as 
loon  as  their  Ends  came  above  the  Surface  of 
the  Water  in  the  Barrels,  all  the  Air  that  was 
included  in  the  upper  Parts  of  them,  was  blown 
with  great  Force  into  the  Bell,  whilft  tlie  Water 
fjntered  at  the  Bung-holes  below  and  filled  themj 

and 
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and  fo  Toon  as  the  Air  of  the  one  Barrel  had 
been  thus  received,  upon  a  Signal  given,  that 
was  drav/n  up,  and  at  the  fame  Time,  the  other 
defcended  -,  and  by  an  alternate  Succeflion,  fur- 
nifhed  Air  fo  quick,  and  in  fo  great  Plenty,  that 
I  myfelf,  have  been  one  of  five,  who  have  been 
together  at  the  Bottom,  in  nine  or  ten  Fathoms 
Water,  for  above  an  Hour  and  a  Half  at  a 
Time,  without  any  Sort  of  ill  Confequence  ;  and 
I  might  have  continued  there  as  long  as  I  pleafed, 
for  any  Thing  that  appeared  to  the  contrary. 
Befides,  the  whole  Cavity  of  the  Bell  was  kept 
entirely  free  from  Water,  fo  that  I  fat  on  a 
Bench,  which  was  diametrically  placed  near  the 
Bottom,  wholly  dreffed  with  all  my  Cloaths  on. 
I  only  obferved,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  be  let 
down  gradually  at  firft,  as  about  twelve  Feet  at 
a  Time  •,  and  then  to  flop  and  drive  out  the 
Water  that  entered,  by  receiving  three  or  four 
Barrels  of  frefli  Air,  before  I  defcended  farther. 
But  being  arrived  at  the  Depth  defigned,  I  then 
let  out  as  much  of  the  hot  Air  that  had  been 
breathed,   as  each  Barrel  would  replenifh  with 
cool,  by  Means  of  the  Cock  at  the  Top  of  the 
Bell ;  thro'  whofe  Aperture,  tho*  very  fmall,  the 
Air  would  rulh  with  fo  much  Violence,  as  to 
make  the  Surface  of  the  Sea  boil,  and  cover  it 
with  a  white  Foam,  notwithilanding  the  great 
Weight  of  Water  over  us. 

Thus  I  found  I  could  do  any  Thing  that  was 
required  to  be  done  juft  under  us ;  and  that,  by 

caking 
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^taking  off  the  Stage,  I  could,  for  a  Space  as  v/ide 
as  the  Circuit  of  the  Bell,  lay  the  Bottom  of  the 
Sea  fo  far  dry,  as  not  to  be  over  Shoes  thereon. 
And  by  the  Glafs  Window,  fo  much  Light  was 
tranfmitted,  that  when  the  Sea  was  clear,  and 
efpecially  v^hen  the  Sun  fhone,  I  could  fee  per- 
fedly  well  to  write  or  read,  much  more  to 
fallen  and  lay  hold  on  any  Thing  under  us,  that: 
was  to  be  taken  up.  And  by  the  return  of  the. 
Air-Barrels,  1  often  fent  up  Orders,  written  with 
an  Iron  Pen,  on  fmall  Plates  of  Lead,  diredting 
how  to  move  us  from  Place  to  Place,  as  Oc« 
cafion  required.  At  other  Times,  when  the 
Water  was  troubled  and  thick,  it  would  be  dark 
as  Night  below  -,  but  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  I  have  been 
able  to  keep  a  Candle  burning  in  the  Bell  as 
long  as  1  pleafed,  notwithftanding  the  great  Ex- 
pence  of  Air  requifite  to  maintain  Flame.  This 
I  take  to  be  an  Invention  applicable  to  various 
Ules  ^  fuch  as  fj^iing  for  Pearly  diving  for  Coral, 
Spungesy  and  the  like,  in  f;^.r  greater  Depths  than 
has  hitherto  been  thought  poflible  j  alfo  for  tlic 
fitting  and  planning  the  Foundation  of  Moles, 
Bridges,  &c.  upon  rocky  Bottoms  ;  and  for  the 
cleaning  and  fcrubbing  of  Ships*  Bottoms,  when 
foul,  in  calm  Weather  at  Sea.  But  as  I  have 
no  Experience  of  thefe  Matters,  I  leave  them  to 
thofe  that  pleafe  to  try.  I  Ihall  only  intimate, 
that  by  an  additional  Contrivance,  I  have  found 
it  not  impradicable  for  a  Diver  to  go  out  of  our 
Engine  to  a  good  Diftance  from  it,  the  Air  be» 

ing 
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ing  conveyed  to  him  with  a  continued  Stream  by 
fmall  flexible  Pipes  •,  which  Pipes  may  ferve  as  a 
Clew  to  dired:  them  back  again,  when  he  would 
return  to  the  Bell. 

The  Contrivance  here  mentioned,  was  a  Veflel- 
made  in  the  Shape  of  a  Bell,  fo  big  as  to  go  over 
a  Man's  Head  and  Shoulders  ;  and  when  they 
came  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  one  of  the  Di- 
.  vers  took  this  Veflel,  and  having  put  it  over  his 
Head,  walked  out  of  the  Bell  upon  the  Bottom 
of  the  Sea,  round  about,  and  had  the  Air  con- 
veyed to  him  by  flexible  Tubes. 

BAROMETERS  are  Inftruments  made  ufe 
of  to  determine  the  Air's  PreflTure  at  any  Time, 
Various  have  been  their  Conllrudion  j  the  molt 
ufeful,  as  well  as  Ample  are  made  in  the  follow- 
ing Manner.     Take  a  Glafs  Tube  34  Inches  in 
Length,  the  Bore  or  Diameter  of  which  ought 
to  be  half  an  Inch  •,  and  the  Top  of  it  Hermeti- 
cally fealed  :  At  the  open  End  fill  it  with  Mer- 
cury  that  is  quite  clean  and  pure,   then  place 
your  Finger  upon  the  open  End  and  invert  it 
into  a  Balon  of  Mercury  i  upon  taking  your  Fin- 
ger away,  the  Mercury  will  remain  fufpended 
in  the  Tube,  at  the  Height  of  about  29  Inches 
fometimes  higher  and  fometimes  lower,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  the  Air  is  in  at  that  Time ;  for 
whenever  the  Preffure  of  the  Atmofphere,  on 
any  Part  of  the  Earth  increafes,  the  Mercury  in 
the  Barometer  will  rife  j  and  the  Clouds  floating 
in  the  Atmofphere  will  be  buoyed  up  to  a  greater 
H  Height! 
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Height  •,  and  there  v^ill  confequently  follow  clcSi" 
and  ferene  "Weather ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  Preffufe  of  the  Atmofphere  is  by  any  Means 
decreafed,  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer  will 
fall  i  the  Air  will  become  thinner,  and  the  Clouds 
floating  in  the  Atmofphere  will  rufh  into  that 
Place  i  and  therefor  there  will  follow  cloudy  or 
rainy  Weather. 

THERMOMETERS  a^e  Inftruments  made 
life  of  to  meafure  the  Degree  of  Heat  and  Cold 
in  the  Air  at  any  Time.  They  are  made  of  fmall 
Capillary  Tubes  with  gerterally  a  round  Bulb  at 
the  End,  and  filled  to  a  certain  Height  with 
Mercury,  and  fometimes  Spirits.  All  Fluids 
and  Solids  are,  with  certain  Degrees  of  Heat 
and  Cold  capable  of  expanding  and  contrafting. 
Mercury  is  a  Fluid  that  is  moft  fenfibly  afFedled 
by  the  leaft  Degree  of  Heat  and  Cold,  therefor 
is  preferable  to  any  other  for  the  above  Ufe. 

HYGROMETERS  are  made  ufe  of  for  dif- 
covering  the  Degree  of  Moifture  or  Drynefs  of 
the  Air  J  and  are  generally  made  of  Cat-gut, 
Whip-cord,  or  the  Beard  of  a  wild  Oat.  A  Piece 
of  Whip- cord  fufpended  from  a  confiderable 
Height,  and  having  a  Weight  and  Index  fixed 
at  the  Bottom,  if  the  Air  is  replete  with  moid 
Particles,  will  twift  up  and  become  (horter,  but 
if  the  Air  is  dry,  it  will  be  relaxed  arid  become 
longer. 

PYROMETERS  are  madfe  ufe  of  for  Ihewing 
the  different  Degrees  of  Expanfion  in  Metals  by 

Heat  J 
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Heat  ;  the  Nature  of  which  will  be  illufl;rat>ed 
by  a  curious  Pyrometer  that  renders  the  Expan- 
fion  of  Metals  vifible  to  the  1 30,000th  Part  of 
an  Inch. 

Air  is  the  proper  Medium  of  foundy  as  is  evi- 
dent by  placing  a  Receiver  over  a  Bell  which 
when  rung  can  fcarcely  be  heard,  tho*  the  Re- 
ceiver be  not  exhaufted,  but  when  the  Receiver 
is  exhaufted  no  Sound  at  all  can  be  heard  j  for» 
as  Sir  J/aac  Newton  has  demonftrated.  Sounds  as 
they  rife  from  the  tremulous  Motion  of  Elaf- 
tic  Bodies,  are  nothing  more  than  tlie  Propaga^ 
tion  of  a  Pulfe  in  the  Air  ihaken  thereby ;  fo 
that  by  ftriking  upon  the  Drum  of  the  Ear  they 
put  the  internal  Air  in  Motion  by  tlie  Expanfion 
of  the  auditory  Nerve  which  creates  in  us  the 
Idea  of  Sound. 

The  great  Quantity  of  Air  in  Eggs  may  be 
fbewn  by  putting  an  Egg  into  a  Irnall  Jar  of 
Water  under  a  Receiver,  and  upon  exhaufting„ 
the  Air  may  be  feen  rifing  up  in  little  Streams, 
thro*  the  Pores  of  the  Egg. 

Hot  Water  being  put  ia  a  Glafs  Jar  under  a 
Receiver,  when  the  Air  is  exhaufted  j  the  Water 
will  aflume  the  Appearance  of  boiling,  owing  to> 
the  Heat  caufwig  the  Air  to  expand  itfelf  in  fuch 
large  Bubbles,  when  the  outward  Preffure  is. 
taken  off. 

A  Piece  of  raw  Flelh  bei^g  put  under  the 
Receiver  in  a  Jar  of  Water  and  the  Air  taken: 
away,  innumerable  Bubbles  of  Air  will  rife  from; 
ijs  Surface.. 

H  %.  Alfcfc 
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Alfo  if  an  Apple  be  pricked  full  of  Holes 
and  put  into  the  Jar  of  Water  under  the  ex* 
haufted  Receiver,  great  Numbers  of  Jets  of  Air 
will  rife  from  it  thro'  the  Water. 

If  a  Jar  of  cold  Water  be  placed  under  a 
Receiver  and  Air  exhaufted,  the  Air  contained 
in  the  Water  will  expand  itfelf  and  arife  very 
copioufly  from  all  Parts  of  the  Water. 

A  Jar  of  new  Ale  or  Beer  placed  under  a  Re- 
ceiver, upon  exhaufting,  the  Air  contained  in 
the  Beer  will  rife  up  and  expand  into  innumera- 
ble Bubbles,  which  by  means  of  the  vifcid  Par- 
ticles of  the  Beer,  will  be  kept  together  and  form 
a  large  Froth  to  the  Top  of  the  Jar. 

The  Conftrudlion  of  the  Air-Pump,  together 
with  its  Manner  of  working,  will  be  illuftrated 
by  taking  the  Machine  to  pieces  and  explaining 
its  different  Parts. 

PROJECTILES,  and  the  Art  of  Gunnery 
will  alfo  be  illuftrated  by  proper  Experiments. 

Owing  to  the  Elaftic  Power  of  the  Air  it  is, 
that  it  may,  by  the  Afliftance  of  a  forcing  Sy- 
ringe, be  injefted  into  VefTels  of  Strength  till  it 
becomes  ftrong  enough  to  throw  a  Bullet  by  its 
Spring  to  a  very  confiderable  Dillance ;  as  k 
made  evident  by  an  Air  or  Wind-Gun. 
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LECTURE     XII. 

OPTICS. 

I  G  H  T  confifts  of  an  infinite  Number  oi 
the  fmalleft  and  moft  fubtle  Parts  of  Mat- 
ter, which  flow  in  right  Lines  from  a  luminous 
Body  J  as  from  a  lighted  Candle,  there  are  con- 
tinually flowing  fuch  Particles  of  Matter,  in  all 
Manner  of  Diredlions  ;  and  thofe  Particles  by 
ftriking  upon  our  Eyes,,  excite  in  our  Minds  the 
Idea  of  Light. 

When  thefe  fmall  Particles  flowing  from  the 
Sun  or  from  a  Candle,  or  any  luminous  Body, 
fall  upon  any  other  Bodies,  and  are  by  them  re- 
fleded  to  our  Eyes,  by  a  wonderful  Property  in 
Nature  they  excite  in  us  the  Idea  of  the  Bodies 
they  were  lafl:  refledted  from. 

Its  Velocity  is  fo  great  that  it  is  computed  to 
move  after  the  Rate  of  near  twelve  Millions  of 
Miles  in  a  Minuet :  For  it  is  demonflirable  by 
the  Eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  that  it  takes 
about  eight  Minutes  to  move  from  the  Sun  to 
the  Earth. 

When  a  Ray  of  Light  falls  upon  an  opakc 
Body,  infliead  of  pafling  thro'  it,  Part  is  abforb- 
^d,  and  Part  is  bent  back  in  the  fame  Diredtion 
it  came,  which  is  called  Refledion. 

A  Ray  of  Light  pafllng  out  of  one  Medium 
into  an  other,  does  not  pafs  on  in  a  right  Line, 
byt  is  a  little  bent,  which  is  called  Refra(5lion. 

Whca 
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When  a  Ray  of  Light  pafles  out  of  a  rarer 
Medium  into  a  denfer,  it  is  bent  towards  th© 
Perpendicular,  and  'vice  verfa.  Hence  by  the 
refradtion  of  the  Atmofphere  it  is,  that  we  fee 
the  Sun  five  Minutes  before  it  rifes  above  the 
Horizon,  confequently  we  fee  it  five  Minutes 
after  it  is  fet.  When  Rays  fall  perpendicularly 
on  any  Medium,  they  pafs  ftraight  through 
without  any  Refraction. 

A'plain  Looking-Glafs  being  laid  in  an  hori- 
zontal Pofition,.  having  a  Stick  eredbed  perpendu 
cularly  upon  it ;  if  a  Ray  of  Light  fhould  faH 
obliquely  upon  the  Glafs  near  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Stick,  it  will  be  reflefted  on  the  other  Side 
of  the  Stick  in  the  fame  oblique  Dircdion,  mak- 
ing an  equal  Angle  on  each  Side  the  Stick,  the 
former  of  which  is  called  the  Angle  of  Incidence,, 
the  other  that  of  Refledtion. 

Thofe  Bodies  that  are  fmooth  and  polifhed  fo. 
as  to  refled  the  Rays  of  Light  regularly,  are  callr 
ed  Mirrours,  which  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  Plain, 
Convex,  and  Concave.  An  Objed  placed  be- 
fore a  plain  Mirrour,  always  makes  the  Image  of 
that  Objed  appear  as  far  behind  it,  as  the  Objed 
is  placed  before ;  and  gives  the  true  Reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Objed,  neither  increafin^  nor  dimir 
niihing  it,  as  is  very  well  known  by  Experience 
in  the  common  Looking-Glafs. 

It  is  the  Property  of  a  Convex  Mirrour  to  diy 
minilli  the  Image  of  an  Objed  placed  before  it, 
A  Concave  Mirrour  magnifies  the  Image  of  the 

Objed,:; 
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Objed :  and  a  Perfon  being  placed  before  it 
at  a  certain  Diftance,  will  have  the  Reprefen- 
tation  of  a  Body  fufpended  in  the  Air,  between 
it  and  their  Eye. 

GlafTes  for  OpLical  Purpofes,  may  be  ground 
ififto  fix  diffbrfent  Shapes,  viz. 

I,  A  Plain-Glafs,  which  is  ground  plain  on 
both  Sides,  and  is  of  equal  Thicknefs  in  ali 
its  Parts  J  \Sr*U  refrad  the  Rays  of  Light,  but 
not  colled  them  into  one  Focus.    • 

1.  A  Piano-Con VeX',  being  Plaih  on  &ne  Side, 
iahd  Convex  on  the  other ;  if  parallel  Rays 
fall  upon  it,  they  pafs  through  it,  and  are 
fD  refraded,  as  to  unite  in  a  Point  called  its 
Focus,  juft  io  far  behind  it,  as  is  equal  to  the 
Diameter  of  the  Sphere  of  its  Convexity. 

3.  A  Double-Convex,  one  that  is  Convex 
on  both  Sides  \  parallel  Rays  in  palTing  thro* 
it,  converge  or  meet  in  a  Focal  Point,  at  half 
the  Diftance  they  do  through  the  Piano-Convex ; 
and  >Vhen  thefe  Rays  meet  in  a  Focal  Point, 
it  will  burn. 

4.  A  Piano-Concave,  one  that  is  ground 
plain  on  one  Side,  and  Concave  on  the  other, 
will  diminilh  the  Obje6t,  and  make  it  appear 

kfs. 

5.  A  Doublfe- Concave,  one  that  is  ground 
concave,  or  hollow  on  both  Sides,  and  accord- 
'itig  to  the  Laws  of  Refra<flion,  parallel  Rays 
in  pafling  through,  diverge  or  fpread  out,  and 
ttlake  the  Object  appear  lefs  than  the  Piano- 
Concave.  6.  A 
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6.  A  Menifcus,  or  Concavo-Convex,  whicli 
is  ground  Concave  on  one  Side,  and  Convex 
on  the  other. 

Having  already  mentioned,  that  the  Rays 
of  Light  are  refraded  in  pafllng  Obliquely 
through  different  Mediums :  I  muft  now  ob- 
ferve,  that  fome  Rays  of  Light  are  more 
riefraded  than  others ;  and  that  according  as 
they  are  differently  refradcd,  they  excite  in 
bur  Minds,  Ideas  of  different  Colours. 

If  the  Sun  is  let  to  Ihine  through  a  fmall 
Hole  in  a  dark  Chamber,  and  a  Prifm  be  held 
obliquely  before  the  Holej  the  Rays  of  Light 
in  paffing  through  the  Prifm,  will  fuff'er  diff'er- 
cnt  Refradions  -,  and  falling  upon  the  oppofite 
Side  of  the  Room,  will  paint  upon  it  a  Series 
of  moft  beautiful,  lively  Colours ;  the  largeft 
Particles  will  be  mod  attracted,  and  appear  of 
a  fine  Indigo  Colour ;  the  next  in  Size,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  Violet  Colour -^  the  next  Blue, 
the  next  Green  •,  the  next  Tellow ;  the  next 
Orange;  and  the  laft  Red. 

Thefe  Rays  being  blended  together  by  means 
of  a  convex  Lens,  will  appear  of  a  Yellowifli 
White. 

As  White  is  a  Compofition  of  all  Colours, 
fo  Black  is  a  Privation  of  all,  and  therefor, 
properly  no  Colour. 

All  Bodies  appear  of  that  Colour,  v/hofe 
Rays  they  refledt  moft;  as  a  Body  appears 
Red,  when  it  refleds  moft  of  the  Red-making 

Rays, 
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Rays,  and  abforbs  the  reft  •,  a  Blu^  dr  Green 
Body  feflefts  the  Blue  or  Green- making  Rays, 
and  fo  of  the  Reft. 

The  Eye  when  taken  out  of  the  Head,  is 
nearly  Globular;  and  confifts  of  three  Humours, 
and  as  many  Coats.  The  firft  Coat  forms  both 
the  Anterior  and  Pofterior  Part  of  the  Eye  -,  the 
Anterior  Part,  is  called  the  Cornea,  which  is 
Trarifparent  j  the  Pofterior  Parr,  which  is  a  Con- 
tinuation of  the  Cornea,  is  called  the  Sclero- 
tica :  next  within  this  Coat,  is  a  very  thin,  foft, 
black  Coat,  called  the  Choroides ;  and  within 
this,  IS  that  moft  curious  one,  called  the  Retina, 
which  is  the  immediate  Organ  of  Vifion,  and 
is  an  expanfion  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

Clofe  under  the  Cornea,  lies  a  Water-like 
Fluid,  called  the  Aqueous  Humour,  which 
ferves  to  keep  up  a  due  Degree  of  Convexity 
in  the  Cornea.  — -  The  next  Part  that  is  met 
with  is  the  Uvea,  or  Iris,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  Perforation  or  fmall  Hole,  called 
the  Pupil.  It  ferves  to  Regulate  the  Quantity 
of  Light  for  diftind  Vifion,  by  the  Affiftance 
of  mufcular  Fibres,  with  which  it  is  fupplied, 
called  the  Ligamentum  Ciliare.  Thefe  Fibres, 
by  an  admirable  Power  of  contrading  and 
dilating,  alter  th€  Convexity  of  the  Cryftalline 
Humour,  and  move  it  forward  or  backward 
in  the  Eye,  to  adapt  it  to  the  different  Dif- 
tances  of  Objefts. 

I  Behind. 
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Behind  the  Iris,  lies  a  hard  Jelly-like  Sub- 
fiance,  called  the  Cryftalline  Humour,  in 
Shape  rel'embling  a  Double  Convex  Lens^ 
which  converges  the  Rays  that  pafs  through 
it,  to  a  Focus  on  the  Retina. 

The  Cryftalline  Humour,  is  enveloped  by 
the  Vitreous  Humour,  which  is  about  the 
Confiftence  of  the  White  of  an  Egg,  it  is 
tranfparent,  and  the  largeft  of  all  in  Quantity; 
it  keeps  the  Eye  in  a  globular  Form,  and 
ferves  to  give  the  Rays  of  Light,  a  free  Ad- 
mifllon  to  the  Retina. 

The  Rays  of  Light  which  flow  from  the 
feveral  Points  of  an  Obje6t,  through  the  dif- 
ferent Humours,  will  meet  each  other  again 
at  fo  many  refpe6tive  Points  upon  the  Retina, 
at  the  Bottono  of  the  Eye;  where  there  wiU 
be  painted  an  inverted  Pifture  of  all  Objedts, 
that  are  placed  before  the  Eye. 

The  Optic  Nerve,  is  very  wifely  placed  a 
little  on  one  Side  of  each  Eye,  to  prevent  the 
fame  Parts  of  an  Image  from  falling  upon  the 
fame  Parts  of  the  Optic  Nerve  in  each  Eye, 
at  the  fame  time ;  as  there  is  inferted  the 
Optical  Artery,  near  the  Nerve,  which  renders 
the  Image  of  Objefls  that  fall  upon  it  invifible. 

If  three  Bits  of  Paper,  be  placed  at  about 
a  Foot  Diftance  from  each  other  on  a  Wall, 
and  the  left  Eye  be  covered,  during  the  time 
that  the  rig/ii  looks  fleadfaftly  at  the  left  Hand 
Paper;    by   walking    gently    backwards,    the 

middle 
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middle  will  difappear  ;  walk  a  little  further  back 
and  the  middle  will  again  appear,  but  the  right 
Hand  Paper  will  difappear. 

The  nearer  any  Obje(5t  is  placed  to  the  Eye, 
the  greater  is  the  Angle  under  which  it  is  feen  ; 
therefor  at  the  Diftance  of  one  Mile  any  tall  Ob- 
je<5t  will  appear  twice  as  large,  as  it  would  at  the 
Diftance  of  two  Miles. 

The  Limit  of  diftind  Vifion  in  moft  Eyes  is 
at  the  Diftance  of  eight,  or  ten  Inches ;  but  fuch 
as  have  the  Cryftalline  Humour,  or  the  Cornea, 
or  both  of  them,  more  convex  than  ordinary, 
can  fee  diftindtly  at  a  lefs  Diftance,  and  are  faid 
to  be  purblind,  or  fhort  fighted,  and  in  order  to 
fee  diftant  Obje6bs  diftindtly,  are  obliged  to  make 
ufe  of  a  Concave-Glafs  placed  before  the  Eye. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  Cryftalline  Humour,  or 
Cornea,  or  both  of  them  be  too  flat,  a  Convex- 
Glafs  muft  be  placed  before  the  Eye,  as  is  the 
Cafe  in  moft  old  Eyes. 

A  SINGLE  MICROSCOPE  confifts  of  a 
fmall  Convex-Glafs,  having  the  Obje6t  placed 
in  its  Focus,  and  the  Eye  at  the  fame  Diftance 
on  the  other  Side.  The  Method  of  finding  the 
magnifying  Power  of  this  Glafs,  is  thus :  di- 
vide the  leaft  Diftance,  at  which  an  Objed:  can 
be  diftindlly  feen  with  the  naked  Eye,  by  the 
Focal  Diftance  of  the  Glafs,  and  the  Qiiotienc 
will  ftiew  how  much  the  Glafs  magnifies. 

The 
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The  DOUBLE  or  COMPOUND  MICROS- 
COPE  confifts  of  an  Objedt-Glafs,  and  one  or 
two  Eye-Glafles.  The  Objeft  is  placed  a  lit- 
tle farther  from  the  Objedt-Glafs,  than  its  prin- 
cipal Focus  •,  this  Image  is  viewed  by  the  Eyo" 
thro*  the  Eye-Glafs  ^  and  according  to  the  laft 
Calculation,  if  each  Glafs  magnifies  fix  Times, 
the  Image  will  be  magnified  ^6  Times  in  Dia* 
meter,  and  confcquently  36  Times  36,  or  1296 
Times  in  Surface.  To  this  Inllrument  there 
belongs  a  Concave  Mirrour,,  which  refiedts  the 
Rays  of  Light  on  the  underfide  the  Objeft,  and 
the  Objed  being  placed  in  the  Focus  of  a  move- 
able Lens,  has  its  upper  Side  alfo  enlightened.  : 

The  SOLAR  MICROSCOPE  invented  by 
Dr.  Liberkutiy  a  Prujfian,  about  the  Year  1740, 
is  made  ufe  of  in  the  following  Manner.  Hav- 
ing procured  a  very  dark  Room,  let  a  Hole  be 
made  in  the  Window-Shutter,  about  three  Inches 
Diameter,  thro'  which  the  Sun  may  caft  a  Cylin- 
der of  Rays  into  the  Room.  In  this  Hole  place 
the  Microfcope,  and  the  Rays  will  be  fent  in  a 
reftilineal  Line  thro*  the  Tube,  by  the  Refledion 
of  the  plain  Mirrour  on  the  outfide ;  they  will 
then  pafs  through  a  Convex-Lens,  after  which 
they  will  fall  upon,  and  enlighten  the  Objedt, 
which  is  placed  in  the  Focus  of  a  fmall  Magni- 
fier, through  which  a  large  inverted  Image  will 
be  carried  to  a  white  Sheet  placed  at  a  proper 
Diftance  for  its  Reception. 

DIOPTRIC 
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BIOPTRJC  or  REFRACTING  TELES- 
COPES  may  be  made  of  tvvp  Convex-GUff^s, 
viz,  an  Object-Glafs,  and  pn  Jgye-Qlafs  ;  bwt 
Objects  leen  thro'  thefe  kind  of  R^fradlprs  arp 
inv«irted,  ih^n^fpi  they  are  only  fit  fpr  viewing 
ge^iliai  Objea;3. 

A  REFRACTING  TELESCOPE  for  view^ 
ing  Terreilrial  Objects  Ihguld  have  two  cqyal 
Conyejc-GlafTes  added  tp  their  Eyc^Glafs  i  and 
as  thefe  three  do  but  cpmpofe  as  It  were  pne 
Eye-Glafs  •,  they  mull  all  three  ftand  at  double 
their  Focal  Diftances  from  one  another.  To 
find  the  magnifying  Power  of  thefe  Telefcopes, 
divide  the  Focal  Diftance  of  the  Objed-Glafs, 
by  that  of  any  one  of  the  Eye-GlafTes. 

CATOPTRIC  or  REFLECTING  TELES- 
COPES confifl  of  a  great  and  fmall  Tube  fcrew- 
ed  to  the  End  of  one  another.  At  the  Bottom 
of  the  great  Tube  is  placed  a  large  Concave 
Mirrour  with  an  Hole  through  its  Middle.  Pa- 
rallel Rays  falling  upon  this  Mirrour,  are  re- 
fledled  back  by  it,  and  form  the  Image  near  the 
fmall  Concave-Mirrour  placed  towards  the  up- 
per End  of  the  Tube,  and  oppofite  to  the  Hole 
in  the  large  one.  The  Rays  from  this  Image 
diverge  to  the  fmall  Mirrour,  where  meeting 
with  a  Convex-Lens,  are  refracted  fp  as  tp  form 
the  Image  in  the  fmall  Tube,  which  npw  re- 
quires npthing  but  a  prpper  Eye-Glafs  tP  fend 
it  duly  magnified  tP  the  Retina.  On  the  putfidc 
of  the  Tube  is  fixed  a  Screw  that  jpins  tP  the 

fmaU 
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fmall  Mirrour  to  adjuft  it  to  the  greater  or 
lefler  Convexity  of  different  Eyes  i  and  alfo  to 
the  Objeft,  for  Rays  coming  from  Terref- 
trial  Bodies  do  not  come  parallel,  but  diverge 
a  little,  by  which  Means  the  Image  is  formed 
nearer  the  great  Mirrour,  than  it  is  in  view- 
ing Celeftial  Objeds;  as  the  Rays  from  them 
always  come  parallel. 

Great  Variety  of  other  Optical  Inftruments 
will  be  fhewn  and  explained. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

J^OTHING  hut  the  Love  of  Truth,  and  the 
Dejire  of  imparting  the  Knowledge  of  it,  is  the 
Motive  for  puhlifhing  this  Treatife^ 

Had  any  one  undertaken  the  tajkfrom  the  Hint, 
given  hy  me  nine  Tears  ago  in  the  Gentleman^s  Ma- 
gazine, it  would  have  faved  me  much  Trouble,  and 

afforded  me  more  Pleafure.  , 

But  unwilling  to  let  the  Bifcoveries  I  had  made 
perijh  with  me ;  and  thinking  them  of  too  interefling 
a  Nature  to  be  buried  in  Oblivion,  1  have  made 
them  public,  wifhing  that  the  Subje5i  may  be  pur- 
fued  and  improved  for  the  Benefit  of  future  Ages, 
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tion of  Fire  in  the  Scripture,  fliews  from  whence  the 
lire  (hall  come,'  that  will  caufe  the  laft  Conflagration, 
^d  concludes  with  a  ferious  Addrefs  to  Infidels; 

page^i; 

CHAP.     VII. 

Shews  that  Eleftricity  comes  the  neareft  to  a  Panacaca 
of  any  Medicine  yet  difcovered,  explains  the  ele£^ricai 
Shock,  and  defcribes  a  Planetarium,  that  beautifully 
Ihews  the  Revolutions  of  the  Planets.  page  52. 

CHAP.    VIII. 

Contains  feveral  and  various  Cures  performed  by  E- 
leftfieity,  via. 

1.  Hyfleric  Fits. 

2.  Hemiplegia. 

3.  Tertian  Ague. 

4.  Swelled  Arm  from  Bleeding. 
r.  Lof»  of  Sight. 

6.  Pains  and  Swellings, 
T.  Wrenched  Knee, 
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8.  White  Swelling. 

9.  Scalds  and  Burns, 
t  O.  Eryfipelas. 

1 1.  Weaknefs  and  Lofs  of  Strength  from  Lying-in. 

1 2.  Rheumatic  Pains. 

13.  Decay  of  Sight, 

14.  Sciatic. 

15.  Violent  Contufion  from  a  Fall. 

16.  Tertian  Ague. 

17.  Numbnefs. 

18.  Rheumatic  Pains. 

19.  Diftortcd  Hand. 

20.  Lofs  of  Limbs  after  Lying-in. 

21.  Pain  in  the  Back  caufed  by  frequent  Mifcarriagos. 

22.  Gout  in  the  Stomach. 


FIRE 


FIRE   ANALYSED,  ^c 


INTRODUCTION 

Threats  of  the  contrary  Power Sy  that  are  in 
Nature  J  both  within  and  without  Man,  and 
of  the  rich  Treafures  to  be  found  in  the  Writ- 
ings  of  Jacob  Behmen  and  Mr.  Law, 

THE  Generality  of  Mankind  pafs  through 
Life  without  Reflexion.  No  one,  com- 
paratively fpeaking,  feeks  to  Icnow  himfelf, 
or  enquires  how  he  ftands  related  to  Nature 
or  Nature  to  him.    Having  feen  how  others 
come  into  the  World  this  fatisfies  him  as  to 
his  own  Exiftence  j  and  as  mofl  are  only 
folicitous  how  to  preferve  and  indulge  them- 
felves,  his  Concern  carries  him  no  further 
than  to  tread  in  their  Steps.     But  now  and 
then  one  arifes,  who  ventures  out  of  this 
general  Path,  not  fatisfied  with  the  mere 
Ad:s  of  Eating,  Drinking   and  Sleeping,  he 
begins  to  confider  the  End  of  Exiftence,  and 
B  this 
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this  leads  him  to  enquire  into  Nature,  the 
Qualities  of  it,  and  of  what  it  confifts.  Such 
an  one,  Reader,  fufFer  me  to  fay  it^  it  is 
fpoken  without  Vanity,    is  the  Author  of 
this  Treatife.    Perceiving  throughout  Nature 
Qualities  diametrically  contrary,  this  awak- 
ened his  Attention  to  confider  why  and  for 
what  Reafon  there  was  nothing  either  with- 
in or  without  him  but  what  had  its  Oppolite. 
Without,  his  Eye  clearly  faw  it.     "Within, 
his  Feeling  was  his  Evidence.     Within,  he 
felt  the   contrary  Qualities   of  Anger   and 
Love,  Rage  and  Meeknefs,  Joy  and  Sor- 
row, &c.    Without,  he  perceived  Fire  and 
Water,  Light  and  Darknefs,  Heat  and  Gold, 
Calms  and  Tempefts,  &c.    Now  in  himfelf 
he   obferv'd  thcfe  contrary  Qualities  often 
ftirred  up  and  exerting  an  uncontroulable 
Power.     If  Anger  arofe,  it  hurried  him  to 
Adts,  that  Reafon  condemned,  but  could  not 
prevent.     If  Sorrow  was  ftirred  up,  Joydif- 
appeared,  the  Remembrance  was  gone,  and 
it  was  as  tho'  it  had  never  exifted.     Now 
thefe  two  contrary  Qualities,  he  felt,  had  a 
Power  to  fupprefs  and  overcome  each  other; 
and  alfo  at  the  fame  Time  that  they  were 
aded  upon  and  called  forth  independant  of 

his 
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his  Will.  Good  News  called  forth  Joy. 
Bad  News  ftirred  up  Sorrow.  Now  this 
fhows  that  Man  has  Powers  within  him  that 
Sounds  and  Objeds  can  do  more  with  than 
has  ever  yet  been  effeded  by  the  boafted 
Ability  of  Reafon. — But  now  as  it  is  w^i 
the  Powers  of  Joy  and  Sorrow,  fo  is  it  witl^ 
Rage  apd  Meeknefs.  They  are  equally  and 
independant  of  Reafon  ftirr'd  up  in  u?,  bu^ 
with  this  Difference,  the  former  feems  more 
prevalent  in  Mankind  than  the  latter  j  the 
latter  has  its  Stirrings,  and  oftqn  meets  with 
Incidents  that  call  it  into  Adtion,  even  in.  tipe 
moft  choleric ;  but  the  former  prevails  |or 
the  moft  Part  in  Man.  The  two  firft  .Chijr 
dren  that  were  born  of  Eve  are  ftriking  In- 
ftances  of  the  Power  of  .thefe  two  contrary- 
Qualities  ruling  and  governing  in  the  Heatt 
of  Man.  In  Cain  R^e  ruled  and  goyeriir 
ed,  in  Abel  Meek?iefs',  but  Cain's  Rage 
got  the  Maftery  over  Abel's  Meeknefs. 

But  now  as  to  outward  Nature,  where 
the  Will  of  Man  cannot  reach,  there  the- 
contrary  Qualities  are  regulated  by  an  all-;- 
wife,  but  invifible  Agent.  The  Heat  an^ 
Cold  are  wifely  temper'd,  ,p.either  are  fuf- 
fered  to  deftroy  the  other.  The  Earth  an- 
B  2  nually 
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nually  brings  forth  numberlefs  Produ(^ions 
for  the  Service  of  Man  -,  but  yet  were  thefc 
contrary  Qualities  fuffered  to  work  blindly 

.  by  themfelves.  Vegetation  would  ceafe  and 
every  earthly  Life  would  end;  for  if  the 
Heat  prevailed,  all  would  be  burnt  up.  If 
the  Cold,  all  would  be  one  congealed  and 
fixed  Body.  And  yet  I  think  it  cannot  but 
be  vifible  to  every  one  how  neceffary  Heat 
and  Cold  are  in  the  Creation  and  that  they 

^  are  always  at  work,  but  at  the  fame  Time 
governed  and  directed  by  an  all- wife,  and 
all-powerful  Agent;  becaufe  if  they  were 
left  to  themfelves,  the  one  would  foon  be  the 
Death  of  the  other. 

Whilst  my  inquifitivc  Mind  was  fcarch- 
ing  into  thefe  Things,  and  yet  unable  to 
find  out  the  why  and  wherefore  fuch  oppo- 
fite  Qualities  {hould  be  in  Nature,  providen- 
tially I  met  with  two  Authors,  in  whofe 
Writings  thefe  Myfteries  arc  explained,  and 
Nature  as  it  were  diffeded.  Thefe  Authors 
are  Jacob  Behmen  and  Mr.  Law  ;  whofe 
Works  may  be  juftly  compared  to  a  Mine 
full  of  the  richeft  Ores.  The  Searcher  and 
Enquirer  after  Truth  will  find  in  them  That 
of  fo  precious  and  fublime  a  Nature,   as 

mufl 
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mufl  fatlsfy  the  moft  enlarged  Capacity. 
Some  indeed,  who  have  cafually  ftum- 
bled  on  them,  either  prejudiced  in  Favour 
of  their  own  fuppofed  Knowledge,  or  hav- 
ing no  Relifti  for  the  Truths  contained  in 
them,  have  defpifed  and  treated  them 
with  Contempt;  but  fo  it  has  been  and  ever 
will  be  with  Men  of  Eminence.  They  will 
have  their  Defpifers  as  well  as  Admirers; 
but  Scorn  and  Contempt  can  never  invalidate 
Truth.  Truth  will  ever  and  invariably  re- 
main Truth,  let  its  Oppofers  be  ever  fo 
numerous :  But  that  thefe  Men  have  opened 
the  deepeft  Truths  in  their  Writings,  if  Ex- 
periments are  any  Criterion  to  judge  from, 
I  will,  by  thofe  that  are  incontrovertible, 
make  it  clear  and  evident.  But  how  I  be- 
came able  to  prove  by  Experiments  the  Ar- 
cana of  Nature,  as  laid  open  by  Jacob 
B  EH  MEN  and  Mr.  Law  in  their  Writings, 
/ball  be  the  ^ubjed:  of  the  next  Chapter. 


CHAP. 
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G  H  A  P.     II. 

Explains  by  Experime?its  the  Arcana  and 
J  WQnders  of  Nature,  as  opened  in  the  Works, 
.  fl^  Jacob  Behmen  and  Mr.  Law. 

MY  Attention  was  ftirred  up  by  a  Book, 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Lovett,  of  IVor- 
cefter,  fetting  forth  a  Variety  of  Cures  per- 
form'd  by  Eledriclty.  I  had  fcen  many 
Years  before  this  an  clc(5trical  Machine,  and 
had  tried  all  the  common  Experiments  that 
were  then  kno\V"h ;  for  very  little  had  been 
written  on  the  Subje^,  and'  that  by  no 
Means  fatisfadldry  •  nb  one  being  able  to 
trace-  oiit  the  Caufe  of  the  ftriking  Appear- 
ances raifed  by  an  eledrical  Apparatus.  Like 
othcir  ftrange  Sights  therefore,  which  the 
oftener  they  are  feen,  the  lefs  they  affedl  us, 
fo  it  happened  with  electrical  Experiments. 
They  tired  and  then  naturally  funk  into 
Negledl ;  for  having  loft  their  Power  to  keep 
up  the  Attention  J  and  defpairing  of  ever 
reaching  the  Caufe,  I  left  it,  where  I  then 
thought  it,  impenetrably  hidden,  amongft 
the  occjilt  Qualities,      But  reading   in  Mr, 

Lovett 
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LoVett  of  its  Medical  Virtue,  this  roufed 
my  Attention  to  a  more  accurate  Difquifi- 
tion,  and  to  fearch  minutely  after  what  I 
had  before  given  up  as  not  to  be  found.     I 
tried  every  Experiment  my  Imagination  fug- 
gefted,  and  at  laft  difcovered  the  Secret  I 
fought  for.     But  here  I  own  that  I  owe  my 
Succefs  to  a  Letter  of  the  Abbe  Nollet*s* 
publiihed  at  that  Time  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.      The   Abbe   was  then   trying 
Experiments,  and  maintained  in  his  Letter 
that  there  were  two  Currents  in  the  eleiSrical 
Fire  diametrically  oppofite.     This  Hint  was 
enough  for  me,  who  was  before  fufficfently 
convinced  that  there  were  in  Nature  Qua- 
lities  diredlly  contrary  and  oppofite  to  each 
other,  both  from  my  own  Experience  and 
Jacob  Behmen's  and  Mr.  Law*s  Writings. 
But  now  I  was  able   to  demonftrate  this 
Truth  by  Experiment,  and  to  bring  forth 
to  open  View  tbefe  hidden  fecret  working 
Powers,  known  only  to  us  by  their  Eifeds. 
But  what  was  more,  I  found  now  I  could 
prove  by  Experiments  to   the  Senfes  that 
there  were  in  Nature  feven  Properties,  as 
fet  forth  and  maintained  in  the  Books  of  the 

above 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine  Aug.  »759j  p.  364. 
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above  two  eminent  Writers  i  the  Ground  of 
which  are  the  two  oppofite  Qualities  be- 
fore-mentioned. Such  a  Difcovery,  as  may 
naturally  be  imagined,  made  me  defirous 
of  publifhing  it  to  the  World,  in  hopes 
that  fome  abler  Hand  might  throw  more 
Light  on  the  Subjedl,  accordingly  I  fent 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  the  following 
Letter,  which  was  publiflied  in  the  Month 
of  April  1762. 

"  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  :  Wherein  the  Principles 
of  Eledlricity  are  proved  by  Experiments  to 
be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Jacob  Behmen's, 
and  Mr.  Law's  Philofophy. 
«  5  /  J?. 

«  Without  making  any  Apology  I  fend 
you  this  Letter,  which  I  think,  is  on  an  in- 
terefting  Subje(ft. 

"  My  Delign  is  not  to  make  myfelf 
known,  I  only  write  for  Information,  and 
to  ftir  up  fome  abler  Hand  to  finifh  what  I 
think  onfy  the  Outlines  of  a  moft  important 
Difcovery.  For  if  Jacob  Be hm en's  and 
Mr.  Law's  Phjlofophy  can  be  proved  by 
Eiedricity,  and,  vice  verfa,  Eledricity  can 

be 
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be  explained  by  their  Writings;  there  is 
fcarce  any  Phaenomenon  in  Nature,  but  what 
may  be  made  intelligible. 

*'  But  not  to  detain  you  longer  from 
what  I  intend  to  lie  in  as  little  Compafs  as 
poflible,  the  following  are  my  Experiments 
to  prove,  that  Mr.  Law's  Philofophy  is  the 
fame  that  the  eledrical  Machine  difcovers 
to  our  Senfes. 

Mr.  Law  fays,  "  there  are  feven  Proper- 
ties in  Nature,"  indeed  he  does  not  fay  thi^ 
as  the  firft  Difcoverer  of  this  great  Myllery,. 
for  he  is  candid  enough  to  tell  us  from  whom, 
be  had  itj  but  as  he  was  a  pcrfed  Mafter 
of  it,  and  has  given  it  to  us  in  a  Style  more 
eafy  at  firil  to  be  comprehended,  than  that 
of  Jacob  Behmen,  from  whom  he  had  it^. 
I  fcruple  not  to  call  it,  Mr.  Law's  Philp- 
ibphy. 

"  In  proving  thefe  feven  Properties,  Mr. 
Law  fays,  "  Nature  took  its  Rife  from  the 
"  Will  of  the  Deity."  This  he  explains 
after  the  following  Manner. 

"  Will  is  Defire,  now  Defire  has  thefe 
Properties  belonging  to  it,  comprejing,  inch/- 
ing^  ox  JJoutting  up ',  drawing  or  attracting.. 
Now  the  iirft  of  thefe,  comprejing,  inchfmg^ 


or 
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oxJlMtting  up,  is  contrary  to  the  laft,  draw^ 
ing  or  attraSfing^  for  the  firft  has  no  Mo- 
tion in  it,  but  only  compreffes,  holds  toge- 
ther or  endeavours  to  abide  in  Stillnefs ;  but 
the  laft  has  Motion  in  it,  and  therefore  is 
contrary  to,  atid  never  continues  in  a  quiet 
State. 

**  Now-  thefe  two  Properties  brought  forth 
by  the  fame  Will,  have  equal  Strength  and 
equal  Power,  and  always  a6l  in  Oppofition 
to  each  other,  which  Oppofition  unavoidably 
produces  a  third  Property,  viz.  a  whirling 
round,  for  as  the  holding  fafl  and  going  out 
are  equal  in  Strength  and  Power  to  each  o- 
ther,  and  neither  for  the  other's  Oppofition, 
can  go  backward  or  forward,  up  or  down, 
each  ading  equally  againft  the  other,  a  whirl- 
inz  round  muft  be  caufed. 

*'  Now  thefe  three,  the  holding  fajl,  the 
going  out,  and  whirling  round,  all  neceiTa- 
riiy  arifing  from  the  Will  of  the  Deity,  Mr. 
LAw  calls  the  three  firft  Properties  of  Na- 
ture.— T\it  fourth  Property,  he  fays,  is  Tire- 
produced  from  the  violent  Agitation,  Mo- 
tion and  Anguifh  of  the  three  firft.  The 
fifth  Property,;  he  fays,  is  Light,     Th(:  fxth, 

Life, 
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Life,  and  by  the  Seventh,  as  Jacob  Beh- 
MEN  alfo  does,  he  means,  Spirit. 

"  Now  I  prove  by  the  Help  of  the  elec- 
trical Machine,  thefe  {tven  Properties  to  be 
in  Nature,  exadly  as  Mr.  Law  has  defcrib- 
ed  them,  lafter  the  following  Manner. 

"  On  the  Condudlor  I  tie  feveral  Threads 
of  about  four  Inches  long ;  I  then  take  an 
Hoop,  the  Diameter  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  Atmofphere  I  am  able  to  raife  by 
the  Fridion  of  the  Globe,  and  tie  fome 
Threads  upon  it  of  equal  Length  with  thofe 
I  tie  on  the  Condudor.  This  done,  .1  place 
the  Condudor  exadly  in  the  Center  of  the 
Hoop,  and  on  fetting  the  Machine  in  Mo- 
tion, all  the  Threads  are  immediately  ex- 
tended, thofe  on  the  Condudor  with  their 
Points  towards  thofe  on  the  Hoop,  and  thofe 
on  the  Hoop  towards  thofe  on  the  Condudor. 

**  This  Pha^nomenon,  fo  contrary  to  every 
Thing  I  ever  yet  faw,  greatly  aftonilhed  me; 
for  if  we  blow  with  our  Lips,  every  Thing 
within  the  Reach  of  the  Blaft,  flies  from, 
but  not  to  us ;  but  here  tho*  there  is  a  mani- 
fefl  Blaft  iffuing  from  the  Conduftor  (for  it 
may  be  felt  againfl  the  Hand)  yet  the 
Threads  on  the  Hoop  inftead  of  flying  from, 

in 
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in  the  fame  DIredlion  with  thofe  on  the 
Conduftor,  ad:  diredlly  oppofite  and  point 
to  them  5  which  is  an  evident  Proof  that 
tliere  are  two  Streams  or  Currents,  one 
jlluing  to,  the  other  from  the  Condudlor,  or, 
in  other  Words,  that,  there  are  two  Pro- 
perties in- Nature  always  ailing  contrary  to 
e;ach  .other,  .tlie  one  attradlingy  the  other 
repelling.^ 

"  Bu  r  here,  pei;haps,  it  may  be  objecfl- 
ed  .that  I  carry  Matters  too  far,  in  thinking 
I  have  difcov^red  two  .contrary  Properties  in 
Nature,  when  it  is  evidently  no  more  than  a 
flrange  Appearance  produced  by  an  eledrical 

Ma- 

*  The  Abbe  NorrEir,  by  a  Variety  of  Experiments, 
Kath  now  put  this  beyond  all  Doubt.  Thefe  Expeii- 
ments  Dr.  Watson  tells  us  are  fixty  in  Number,  and 
exceedingly  vvdll  chofen  to  prove  the  fimultancous  Afflu- 
ence and  Effluence  of  the  eleftiic  Matter. 

I  will  only  add  one  more  Experiment,  which  I  am 
not  certain  is  included  in  the  Abbe  Noi.let's. — Sufpend 
a  Bottle  on  the  End  of  a  Conduftor  fupported  either  on 
Glafs  or  Silk  ;  let  there  be  nothing  near  the  Bottle  and 
it  will  be  found  impofTible  to  charge  it,  but  apply  a 
Finger  to  the  Side  and  it  will  be  filled  aad  give  a  Shock, 
To  the  Finger  it  appears  as  if  the  Matter  that  ran  in 
at  the  Top  difcharged  itfelf  at  the  Side  ;  but  the  charg- 
ing of  the  Bottle  fhows  this  to  be  a  Deception,  and 
proves  at  the  fame  Time  that  for  every  Spark  that  came 
out  of  the  Bottle,  a  Spark  went  into  it  likewifc  from  the 
Finger ;  fgr  thefe  two  oppofite  Powers  can  only  be  di- 
vided 
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Machine^- jufl  as  the  Vibration  of  a  Pendu- 
lum is  produced  by  the  Weight  and  Wheels 
of  a  Clock.  This  Obje6tion,  as  it  is  natu- 
ral to  make  it,  Ithought  proper  to  mention, 
.  and  then  remove,  that  we  may  have  the 
Way  clear  before  us. 

"  The  Vibration  of  the  Pendulum  is 
nothing  more  than  an  Effed:,  of  which  the 
Strudure  of  the  Clock  is  the  Caule.  But 
the  eledrical  Machine  is  not  the  Caufe  of 
thefe  flrange  Appearances^j  it  is  only  the 
Means  of  making  vifible  to  us  what  is  hid>- 
den  in  Nature,  juft  as  the  ftriking  together 
a  Flint  and  a  Steel  is  the  Means  of  bringing 

forth 

vided  by  Words;  where  one  afts,  there  the  other  al- 
ways :s.  But  to  put  this  beyond  Difpute,  remove  the 
Finger  and  hold  the  Point  of  a  Pin  at  the  Diftance  of 
four  or  five  Inches,  and  a  Flame  will  be  feen  rufh_ 
ing  from  it.   and  the  Bottle  will  fill  and  be  charged  as 

well,  as  if  the  Finger  had  been  kept  clofe  to  it. 

N.  B.  This  Flame  dilcovers  to  us  another  Secret,  viz. 
that  it  is  not  Air  but  real  Fire  that  ilTucs  towards  the 
Bottle.  I  make  this  Remark,  becaufc  fome  have  cor>- 
cluded,  that,  as  culinary  Fires  rarefy  the  Air  around 
them,  into  which  the  denfer  Air  prefles,  it  is  only  Air 
that  rufhes  into  the  clctiric  Fire,  and  therefore  that  there 

is   no  fuch  Thing  as  Attraftion. Tlie  Misfortune  is, 

what  we  divide  by  Words,  we  fiippofe  may  be  divided 
•4n  Faft.  But  where  Fire  is,  there  is  Air,  and  where 
Air  is,  there  is  Fire;  for  Fire- always  brings  forth  Air 
with  it. 
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forth  to  our  Sight  the  Fire  that  lay  hidden 
within  them.  The  CoUifion  of  the  Flint 
and  Steel  is  not  the  Caufe  or  Maker  of  Fire, 
but  only  a  Means  of  making  vifible  what 
before  was  fhut  up  and  concealed  from  our 
Sight. 

"  After  the  fame  Manner  a6ls  the  Fric- 
tion of  the  Globe  againft  the  Cufliion  ; 
the  Fridlion  does  not  create  thefe  flrange 
Appearances,  but  is  only  a  Means  of  mak- 
ing them  viliblc.  Therefore  I  conclude, 
that  what  we  fee  does  not  then  begin  to  be, 
when  the  Machine  is  put  in  Motion  3  but 
that  the  Machine  is  a  wonderful  Difcoverer 
of  the  hidden  Properties  of  Nature,  which 
are  always  acting  in  the  fame  Manner,  tho' 
fo  fecretly  that  our  bare  Sight  cannot  dif- 
cover  them. 

"  Now  that  thcfe  two  Properties  ading 
thus  contrary  to  each  other  are  the  Caufe  of 
a  continual  Whirlings  Wheel  or  Circle,  I 
prove  from  the  Leyden  Experiment. 

**  It  is  well  known  to  all  Eledricians, 
that  unlefs  a  Circle  be  made  between  the 
Bottom  and  Top  of  a  charged  Bottle,  no 
Shock  can  poffibly  be  given,  but  let  a  Bot- 
tle be  charg'd  and  then  a  Communication 

made 
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made  between  the  Bottom  and  Top,  and 
ibmething  of  unparallelled  Force  will  be 
found  to  ad  within  it  j  but  without  making 
a  Circle,  we  cannot  come  at  any  Know^ 
ledge  of  its  Power.  But  its  Strength  is 
now  fo  far  afcertaincd,  that  nothing  is  found 
able  to  ftand  againft  it,  and  by  the  Help  of 
large  Jars  its  Power  may  be  increafed  to  a 
moft  aftonifhing  Degree. 

"  Now  thefe  three  Properties  made  viii^ 
ble  by  the  Help  of  the  cledrical  Machine, 
are  manifeftly  Jacob  Behmen's  and  Mr. 
Law's  three  jirjl  Properties  of  Nature. 

"  The  Jourth  Property,  Fire^  will  not 
require  me  to  fay  much  upon  it,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  it  is  real  Fire  that  burfts 
forth  from  the  charged  Jar  or  Bottle  in  the 
Explofion  J  and  that  it  will  fet  fire  to  Spirit^ 
and  properly  prepared  Combuftibles. 

"  The  Fifth  Property,  Light,  follows 
from  the  Fire.  This  alfo  requires  no  more 
to  be  faid  than  that  whoever  has  feen  the 
Fire  burft  from  the  Botde,  mufl  have  itQti 
Light,  but  indeed  fo  much  Light  may  be 
raifed  by  the  Machine  with  the  Help  of  an 
Air- Pump  as  even  to  read  large  Print  by  it. 

"  The 
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TwE  Jixfh  Property  Is  Life.  Now  that 
Fire  is  the  Radix  of  Life  evidently  appears 
from  the  following  Experiment :  Let  a  Cat 
and  a  Candle  be  put  together  into  an  Oven  J 
let  the  Door  have  a  Pane  of  Glafs  fixed  in 
the  Middle,  fo  as  no  Air  can  penetrate  it, 
and  then  let  the  Door  be  clofely  luted  to  the 
Mouth  of  the  Oven,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  the  fame  Fire  that  is  needful  to  keep 
up  the  Flame  of  the  Candle  is  needful  alfo 
for  the  Life  of  the  Cat ;  for  the  Inftant  the 
Candle  goes  out,  that  Inftant  the  Cat  dies.* 
[But  the  Reader  will  find  as  he  goes  on 
much  clearer  Proofs  for  this  AfTertion.] 

"  The  feventh  Property  is  Spirit,  This 
the  Machine  makes  as  evident  as  all  the  reft, 
for  when  it  is  put  in  Motion,  there  iffues 
from  the  End  of  the  Conductor  a  Spirit,  or 
Air  (for  they  are  both  the  fame)  that  may 
be  felt;  and,  in  Senfation  is  not  unlike 
what  we  make  when  we  foftly  blow  upon 
our  Hand  with  the  Lips  contracted  :  Now 
here  the  Machine  ceafes,  here  its  Difco- 
veries  end,  it  has  no  more  Properties  to 
difplay,  unlefs  we  call  its  lately  difcovered 
medical  Virtue  another  Property ;  but  this 

muft 

'  ♦  Preke  on  Fire,  p.  33; 
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ij-iuft  nol  be  looked  on  as  another  Property, 
•  ^  all,  the  reft  manifeftly  and  diftindlly  are, 
..  ut*rather''a  bleffed  Effea;  of  the  Whole." 

"  Now  is  it  not  aftonifhing  that  thefc 
two  Men  Jacob  Behmen  and  Mr.  Law, 
(lioiild  write  fo  clearly  an^  fojuftlyofNa- 
tiii-e',  'without  the  Help  of  any  Inftrument  to 
p^ift  them?  Jacob  Behmen  efpecially, 
\\  rites  in  the  Style  in  which  an  Eledlrician 
'would  exprefs  himfelf  j  for  he  fpeaks  of  the 
Fire  burfting  forth  with  a  violent  Crack,  and 
fo  ^xadlly  defcribes  the  Noife  and  Flafh, 
that  one  would  think,  at  firft  Sight,  he  had 
feen  the  Fire  colleded  in  a  Bottle  and  then 
difcharged.* 

"  And  now.  Sir,  tho*  I  make  no  doubt 
many  will  be  carping  at  what  has  here  been 
faid^  as  has  been  the  common  Practice  with 
Refpedt  to  thofe  eminent  Writers  above- 
mentioned,  whofe  Philofophy  now  ftandi 
ef^ablifhed  on  Experiment,  yet  fo  long  as  this 
^Maxim  of  the  Schools,  fenfm  non  poffuntfalli, 
remains  good,  what  is  founded  on  Experi- 
ment cannot  be  fhaken.  However  this  one 
Thing  I  require  of  every  Oppofer  that  he 
produce  his  Experiments  to  fupport  his  Op- 
C  pofition, 

.    *  See  Be hmem'* Threefold  Life,    Page  i6,  17,  18. 
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pofition,  in  as  clear  and  candid  a  Manner  as 
I  have,  to  elucidate  this  Philofophy.  There 
can  be  no  Deception  in  Experiments;  I 
fhall  therefore  take  no  Notice  of  any  An- 
fwerer,  unlefs  he  contradids  by  Experi- 
ment, what  by  Experiment,  I  think  I  have 
clearly  demonflrated.'* 

No  one,  that  I  have  heard  of,  ever  made 
the  leaft  Objedion  to  the  above  Letter,  but 
my  hope  was,  that  fomc  one  or  other  would 
have  thrown  greater  Light  on  the  Subje<fl; 
for  many  Perfons  were  at  that  Time  trying 
Experiments;  and  fcveral  fince  have  wrote 
on  the  Subje<3:,  who  have  inconteftably  pro- 
ved that  what  ufed  to  be  called  eledric  Mat- 
ter, is  real  Fire,  and  that  it  exifts  and  is  to 
be  found  in  every  Place;  but  no  one  has 
yet  attempted  to  (how  what  this  Fire  is,  from 
whence  it  proceeds,   or  whether  it  be  an 
Unit  or  compofcd  of  Parts.     This  I  /hall 
endeavour  to   elucidate   in   the  following 
Chapters. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Proves  that  there  is  only  one  Fire  in  all  Na- 
ture, demonjlrates  by  Experiments  that  Fire 
is  the  Life  of  all  Things,  and  Contains  a 
curious  Remark  on  Precipitate, 

CUSTOM,  which  too  often  tyrannizes 
over  oar  Underftanding,  has  hitherto 
arbitrarily  fixed  the  Epithet  EleStric  to  a 
Machine,  which  bids  the  faireft  to  be  the 
moft  wonderful  Inftrument  ever'  yet  difco- 
vercd,  either  for  its  Ufefulnefs,  already  found 
out,  in  the  Medical  Way,  or  for  Experi- 
ments in  natural  Philofophy*  But  I  will 
not  here  contend  with  Cuftom,  it  is  of  too 
ftubborn  a  Nature  to  yield  to  Reafon  or  Ar- 
gument. Only  I  would  endeavour  to  free 
the  Reader's  Ideas  from  Confufion,  left 
when  I  fpeak  of  eleSiric  Fire,  he  fhould 
imagine  that  it  is  fomething  dependent  on, 
or  produced  by  the  Apparatus,  I  would 
therefore  here  remark,  that  there  are  not  in 
Nature  two  Fires,  or  Fires  of  a  different 
Quality  from  each  other,  but  that  the  Fire, 
by  which  we  warm  ourfclvcs,  is  the  very 
C  a  fame 
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fame  as  that  made  vifible  by  an  cle<flrical 
Apparatus.  But  with  this  Difference,  the 
firft  forbids  us  to  approach  too  near  it,  that 
raifcd  by  a  Machine  may  be  as  fafely  felt  as 
cold  Water  ;  and  yet  this  may  be  excited  to 
as  high  and  inflammable  a  State,  as  the 
Flame  of  a  Candle  with  v/hich  our  Fires 
are  lighted. 

Fire  is  the  moft  wonderful  of  any  Thing 
we  have  to  do  with ;  and  yet  fcarce  is  any 
one's  Curiofity  or  Aftonifhment  raifed  by  it. 
The  Reafon  is,  continual  Ufe  gets  the  better 
of  our  Attention.  Knowing  how  to  procure 
Fire  whenever  we  want  it,  we  are  under  no 
more  Concern  than  to  get  thofe  Materials, 
that  can  furnifh  us  with  a  Sufficiency  of  it 
for  all  our  Purpofes ;  thus  Day  after  Day  we 
let  pafs  unnoticed  the  moft  aftonifhing  of  all 
the  Elements;  even  Chymifts,  who  makefo 
much  Ufe  of  Fire,  have  never  yet,  as  I  have 
read,  entered  further  into  it  than  to  try  its 
EfFe<5ts,  and  how  far  it  would  operate.  But 
now  it  is  found  to  be  compounded  of  fevc- 
ral  Parts  5  by  the  Help  of  an  eledrical  Ma- 
chine we  can  anlayfe  it,  and .  fhow  all  its 
Properties  diftindly  to  the  Scnfes. 

But 
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But  as  I  have  here  fpokcn  of  the  Chy- 
mills,  I  will  mention  an  Incident  that  hap- 
pened when  I  was  once  trying  Experiments. 
Ay  very  ingenious  Chymift  being  prefent  I 
afked  him  if  he  would  tafte  the  Fire,  the 
Queflion  flartled  him,  but  feeing  me  do  it, 
he  was  encouraged  to  try,  but  rofe  from  the 
Chair  with  Aftonifhment.  *'  I  tafte,  faid 
he,  an  Acid,  and  now  I  know,  what  I  never 
could  account  for  before,  that  it  is  the  Acid 
in  Fire  that  gives  the  Spicula  to  Precipi- 
taie.*'  This  Obfervation  I  thought  too  cu- 
rious to  omit.  But  as  well  as  being  tafted, 
the  Fire  may  be  alfo  fmelt,  for  after  a  Ma- 
chine has  been  worked  fome  Time  in  a  dole 
Room,  a  ftrong  Smell  of  Sulphur  may  be 
perceived.  But  no  more  of  this  now.  I 
would  fpeak  here  exprefsly  of  Fire,  and  not 
of  its  Properties. 

It  was  the  Opinion  of  the  Ancients  that 
Fire  was  in  every  Thing ;  Nay  that  every 
Thing  living,  whether  Animal  or  Vegetable, 
owed  its  Life  to  it ;  for  this  Reafon  they 
called  it  the  Anima  Mundi.  From  whence 
they  got  this  Truth,  or  from  what  Experi- 
ments they  drew  their  Conclulions,  it  is  not 
C  3  ma- 
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material  to  enquire  j  an  ele(^rical  Machine 
will  verify  it  to  our  Senfes. 

Jacob  Behmen  tells  us,  his  Knowledge 
of  Nature  was  open'd  in  him  by  God. 
This  is  an  Aflertion  that  many  may  call  his 
ipfe  dixit  -,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  reduces  us 
to  this  Dilemma,  either  to  allow  or  deny  what 
he  fays.  If  we  deny,  to  what  or  whom 
fhall  we  attribute  thofe  deep  and  wonderful 
Difcoveries  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  Writ- 
ings, and  which  Experiment  proves  to  be 
true  ?  Many  have  been  the  Abufes  poured 
upon  him  from  every  Quarter  j  but  which 
{hould  be  moft  regarded,  the  Ravings  of 
Folly,  or  the  Evidence  of  the  Senfes  ? 

Mr.  Boyle  in  his  Book  on  the  Ufeful- 
nefs  of  experimental  natural  Philofophy, 
fays,  like  a  Man  of  Candor  (Page  2B3,) 
"  Perhaps  neither  Nature  nor  Mankind  is 
much  beholden  to  thofe,  that  too  rigidly  or 
narrowly  circumfcribe  or  confine  the  Opera- 
tions of  Nature,  and  not  fo  much  as  allow 
themfelves  or  others  to  try  whether  it  be 
poflible  for  Nature,  excited  and  managed 
by  Art,  to  perform  diverfe  Things,  which 
they  never  yet  faw  done,  or  work  by  diveric 

Ways, 
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Ways,  differing  from  any,  which  by  the 
common  Principles,  that  are  taught  in  the 
Schools,  they  are  able  to  give  a  fatisfadory 
Account  of." 

Jacob  Behmen  and  Mr.  Law  have  writ- 
ten, I  own,  of  Nature  quite  different  from 
all  other  Writers.     But  is  this  a  Reafon  for 
rejeding  what  they  have  faid  ?  Galileo, 
the  famous   Inventor  of  the  Telefcope,  for 
maintaining  the  Copernican  Syflem,  a  Syf- 
tem  now  generally  receiv'd,  was  twice  thrown 
into  the  Prifon  of  the  Inquifition  as  an  He- 
retick.     But  becaufe   his   Pcrfecutors,    the 
Jefuits,  did  not  then  believe  that  the  Sun 
was  a  fixed  Body  and  that  the  Earth  moved 
round   it,    were   his   Affertions   Icfs   true  ? 
Time  and   Experience  have  removed  this 
Prejudice,  and  fixed  the  Error  on  the  right 
Perfons.     "  One  fhall  rarely  meet,  fays  the 
Author  of  Galileo's  Life,  with  a  more 
glaring  Inflance  of  Blindnefs  and  Bigotry." 
To  condemn  an  Author  becaufe  he  has  writ- 
ten contrary  to  our  preconceived  Opinion  is 
as  good  an  Argument  of  found  Senfe  and 
Underflanding,  as  to  pronounce  that  Fruit 
bad  and  good  for  nothing,  which  we  have 
never  tailed, 

WhE5^ 
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When  Jacob  Behmen  was  ftri(5tly  ex- 
amined at  the  Saxon  Court  by  Men  of  the 
greateft  Learning,  Profeflbrs  in  every  Science, 
brought  together  for  this  Purpofe  by  the 
Elcdor,  they  difcovered  fo  much  Honcfty, 
..Candor,  and  good  Senfe,  that  not  one  of 
them  condemned  him,  even  tho'  he  faid 
many  Things  to  them  far  beyond  their  Com- 
prehenfion.  What  he  declared  was  from  an 
Infight  given  him  by  God  into  Nature. 
Now  that  there  is  a  Power  in  Nature  always 
at  wprk,  is  evident  from  the  Effedls.  But 
what  is  this  Power  ?  It  is  Fire. — The  tea- 
dereft  Leaf  on  the  highefl  Tree  fhows  at  the 
extremeft  Part  of  it  that  there  is  Life,  but 
what  caufes  this  Life  ?  //  is  Fire. 
;,'  But: that  no  one  may  fay  this  is  rc\y  ipfe 
Jf  X  it  J  ths  two  following  Experiments  arc 
here  introduced  that  the  Senfes  may  have 
vfull  Propf  of  the  AfTertion. 

Experiment  the  First. 

.  Pluck  .  a  Branch  from  any  Plant,  the 
Leaves  of  which  would  not  be  too  ponderous 
for  the  Power  you  arc  able  to  raife  with  your 
Machine,  and  obferve  when  its  Leaves'  be- 
gin to  droop,  at  this  Crifis  place  it  on  your 

GialTes 
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GlafTes  and  ele(ftrify  it,  and  you  will  fee 
that  the  Fire  will  have  the  fame  EfFcd:  upon 
it,  as  when  it  was  growing  upon  the  Plant; 
the  Ftre  will  pervade  and  circulate  thro* 
every  Part  of  it,  and  make  it  appear  as  if  it 
was  living. 

Experiment  the  Second. 

Take  two  Plants  of  equal  Size  and  fimi- 
lar  Appearance  in  Pots ;  eledrify  one  of 
them  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  or  ten  Mi- 
nutes every  Morning.  In  a  few  Days  you 
will  fee  a  manifeft  Difference.  The  electri- 
fied Plant  will  outllrip  and  look  much  more 
flourifhing  than  the  other.  Now  what 
ftronger  Proof  than  this  can  we  have  that 
Fire,  as  Jacob  Behmen  and  Mr.  Law 
alTert,  is  the  Radix  of  Life.  In  the  Plant 
growing  in  the  Garden,  we  can  only  fee  the 
Effedofthe  vivifying  Power  fwiftly  pervad- 
ing and  rapidly  circulating  thro'  every  Part. 
In  the  eledrified  Plant  wc  fee  the  Caufe  as 
well  as  perceive  the  Effedl  of  the  fubtil  Fluid. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Chapter  with  a 
Paffage  out  of  Mr.  Law's  Appeal  appofite 
to  my  prefent  Subjea.  "  The  Reader,  fays 
he,  (Page  163)  ought  not  to  wonder  or  be 

offended 
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oiFendcd  at  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Word 
Fire,  which  is  there  ufed  to  denote  the  true 
Nature  and  State  of  the  Soul.     For  both 
Nature  and  Scripture  fpeak  continually  the 
fanie  Language.       For   wherever  there   is 
mention  of  Life,  Light,    or   Love  in  the 
Scripture,  there  Fire  is  necejfarily  fuppofed, 
as  being  that  in  which  all  Life  and  Light 
and  Love  muft  neceffarily  arife,  and  there- 
fore the  Scriptures  fpeak  as  often  of  Fire,  as 
they  do  of  Life  and  Light  and  Love,  be- 
caufe  the  one  neceflarily  includes  the  other. 
For  all  Life,  whether  it  be  Vegetable,  Senji- 
five.  Animal,  or  IntelleSiual,  is  only  a  kind- 
led Fire  of  Life  in  fuch  a  Variety  of  States, 
and  every  dead  infenfitive  Thing  is  only  fo, 
becaufe  its  Fire  is  quenched,  or  ihut  up  in 
an  hard  Companion.     If  therefore  we  will 
ipcak  of  the  true  Ground  of  the  fallen  State 
of  Men  and  Angels,  we  are  not  at  Liberty, 
to  think  of  it  under  any  other  Idea,  or  fpeak 
of  it  in  any  other  Manner  than  as  the  dark' 
med  Fire  of  their  Life  unable  to  kindle  it- 
ielf  into  Light  and  Love.    Do  not  the  Scrip- 
^tures  ftridlly  confine  us  to  this  Idea  of  Hell  ? 
So  that  it  is  not  any  particular  Philofophy 
or  affeded  Singularity  of  Expreffion,    that 

makes 
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makes  me  fpeak  in  this  Manner  of  the  Soul, 
but  becaufe  all  Nature  and  Scripture  forces 
us  to  confefs,  that  the  Root  of  all  and  every 
Life  {lands  and  mull  necelTarily  fland  in  the 
Properties  of  Fire." 

"  The  holy  Scriptures  alfo  fpeak  much 
of  Fire  in  the  Ideas,  which  they  give  us 
both  of  the  divine  Nature  and  of  created 
Spirits,  whether  they  be  faved  or  loll.  The 
former,  as  becoming  Flames  of  heavenly 
Light  and  Love ;  the  latter,  as  dark  Fire- 
brands of  Hell." 

"  It  ought  to  be  no  Reafon,  why  we 
Ihould  think  grofsly  of  Fire,  becaufe  it  is 
(ttn  in  fo  many  grofs  'Things  of  this  World. 
For  how  is  it  feen  in  them?  Why  only 
as  a  De/iroyer,  a  Confumer^  and  Rejiner  of 
all  GroJfnefSy  as  a  Kindler  of  Life  and  Light 
out  of  Death  and  Darknefs.  So  that  in  all 
the  Appearances  of  Fire,  even  in  earthly 
Things,  we  have  reafon  to  look  upon  it  as 
fomething  of  an  heavenly,  exalting  and  glo- 
rious Nature,  as  that  which  difperfes  Death, 
Darknefs,  and  Grofsnefs,  and  raifes  up  the 
Power  and  Glory  of  every  Life." 

"  There  is  but  one  Fire  throughout  all 
Nature  and  Creature,  landing  only  in  dif- 
ferent 
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fercnt  States  and  Conditions.  The  Fire 
that  is  in  the  Light  of  the  Sun,  is  the  fame 
Fire  that  is  in  the  Darknefs  of  the  FHnt, 
That  Fire  which  is  the  Life  of  our  Bodies, 
is  the  Life  of  our  Souls ;  that  which  tean 
Wood  in  Pieces  is  the  fame  which  upholds 
the  beauteous  Forms  of  Angels.  It  is  the 
fame  Fire  that  hurm  Straw,  that  will  at  laft 
melt  the  Sun  j  the  fame  Fire  that  brightens 
a  Diamond  is  darkened  in  a  Flint.  It  is  the 
fame  Fire  that  kindles  Life  in  an  Animal, 
that  kindled  it  in  Angels.  In  an  Angel  it  is 
an  eternal  Fire  of  an  eternal  Life;  in  an 
Animal  it  is  the  fame  Fire  brought  into  a 
temporary  Condition,  and  therefore  can  on- 
ly kindle  a  Life  that  is  temporary ;  the  fame 
Fire  that  is  mere  Wrath  in  a  Devil,  is  the 
Sweetnefs  of  flaming  Love  in  an  Angel ;  and 
the  fame  Fire,  which  is  the  majeftick  Glory 
of  Heaven,  makes  the  Horror  of  Hell." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Shows  that  the  Syjlole  andDiaJiole  of  the  Heart 
is  caufed  by  Fire^  and  that  Fire  is  the  Caufe 
of  the  Rednefs  of  the  Blood. 

IN  the  laft  Chapter  I  gave  a  Quotation 
from  Mr.  Law,  in  this  1  ihall  give  feve- 
ral,  but  fliort,  from  Jacob  Behmen,  as  a 
Prelude  to  v^^hat  I  have  further  to  advance. 
In  his  Clavis  at  the  End  of  the  Forty  Quef- 
tions  concerning  the  Soul :  Verfe  98.  I?z 
Fire  and  Light,  faith  he,  confjteth  the  Life 
of  all  Things y  let  them  be  infenfble,  'vegetable 
or  rational  T^hings.  In  the  Threefold  Life, 
Chap.  viii.  Ver.  31.  Every  living  Life  is  a 
Fire :  And  yet  the  proper  Source  of  the  Fire 
is  not  the  right  Life,  but  the  TinBure  which 
proceedeth  from  the  Fire  is  a  plea/ant  Joy, 
and  it  is  the  Liberty  of  Nature,  which  is  the 
rigbtLife.  But  to  make  this  plainer  by  another 
Quotation,  left  the  Word  TinSlure  fhould 
not  be  ealily  apprehended;  in  the  loth  Ver. 
in  the  17th  Queftion  concerning  the  Soul. 
I'he  Fire,  faith  he,  is  wrathful,  the  Light  is 
mild  and  lovely :  In  the  Light  is  the  Life, 

and 
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and  in  the  Fire  the  Caufe  of  the  Life.  But  this 
Life  (fpeaking  of  the  natural  Life,  Three- 
fold Life,  Chap.  viii.  Ver.  34,)  is  fragile  and 
confifleth  only  in  four  Forms,  viz.  in  Fire, 
jdir.  Water,  and  Earth,  which  is  its  Body. 
In  the  feventh  Queftion  concerning  the  Soul, 
Ver.  1 6.  As  to  the  Soul  only,  befde  the  Spirit, 
it  is  a  Globe  of  Fire.  And  in  the  ninth  Quef- 
tion, Ver.  2.  the  Soul flandeth  in  the  Blood  of 
the  Hearty  there  it  hath  its  Seat  and  Origin 
nal.  In  the  firft  Queftion  concerning  the 
Soul,  Ver.  1 34.  Underjiand  the  great  My  fiery 
further.  Tou  fee  that  every  Firegiveth  Light, 
and  you  fee  alfo  that  Air  goeth  forth  from  the 
Source  of  the  Fire,  and  you  know  very  well 
that  if  the  Fire  had  no  Air  to  blow  it  up,  it 
would  be  fmothered,  as  all  Fires  are  f mothered 
when  they  have  no  Air,  and  yet  they  produce 
Air.  Ver.  136.  Tou  fee  that  all  Fire  mufl 
have  Matter  or  elfe  it  will  not  burn-,  under* 
fland  it  thus,  the  Fire  producetb  Air  and  in 
the  Air,  Water,  and  it  mightily  attra6leth  the 
Air  with  the  Water  into  itfelf  again,  where- 
by  the  Source  of  the  Fire  is  fo  allayed  that  it 
fhineth,  for  vnthout  Water  no  Fire  fhineth ; 
if  no  Water  can  be  produced  in  a  T^hing,  in 
that  Tubing  the  Fire  will  not  fhine.     In  the 

Book 
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Book  of  Regeneration,  Ver.  1 9.  Who  ivould 
believe  that  Fire  generateth  Water  and  that 
the  Original  of  Fire  could  be  in  Water ^  if  we 
did  not  fee  it  with  our  Eyes  in  TempeJIs  of 
Thundering^  Lightning  and  Rain-,  and  did 
not  find  alfo  thai  in  living  Creatures  the  Fire 
in  the  Body  dwelleth  in  the  Blood,  and  that 
the  Blood  is  the  Mother  of  the  Fire^  and  the 
Fire  the  Father  of  the  Blood. 

But  Behmen  hath  gone  much  deeper 
than  this,  even  to  the  Properties  antecedent 
to  Fire,  which  is  before  fhown  in  Chap.  II, 
and  proved  by  Experiment  the  firft.  But  I 
would  here  alk,  what  is  that  Heat  and  from 
whence  docs  it  proceed,  that  warms  the  Bo- 
dy, and  by  which  fo  long,  but  no  longer 
than  it  warms,  the  Limbs  are  enabled  to 
perform  their  Offices  ?  Shall  I  be  anfwered, 
it  is  the  Blood  that  caufes  this  internal 
Warmth  by  its  Velocity^  FriBion,  and  Attri- 
tion through  the  Veins  and  Arteries.  But 
then  what  caufes  this  rapid  Circulation  ? 
There  muft  be  fome  Power  to  put  the  Blood 
in  Motion.  Experiments  now  have  fixed  i^ 
beyond  all  doubt  that  it  is  Fire,  the  Fire  of 
which  every  rational,  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Life  confifts.     But  look  back  to  Chap.  IL 

Expe- 
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Experiments  the  firft  and  fecond,  and  there 
you  will  fee  how  the  three  iirft  Properties  of 
Nature  work,  which  are  antecedent  to  Fire.^ 
The  electrical  Machine  exhibits  to  pur  Senfes, 
that  there  is  a  continual  Influx  and  Efflux^ 
and  that  thefe  two  Oppofites  always  adiing^ 
contrary  to  each  other  caufe  a  Whirling  or 
Circulation,  and  that  this  violent  Motion 
produceth  Fire.  So  that  wherever  there  is 
Fire,  there  is  always  a  going  in  and  going  - 
out  and  a  whirling  round  ox  Circulation. 

Now  what  Difficulty  after  .feeing  thefe 
Experiments,  by  which  are  fhewn  the  IVtan- 
ner  of  Nature's  working,  to  account  for  the 
Syftole  and  Diaftole  of  the  Heart;  for. if 
the  Soul  is  a  Fire,  and  from  whence  can 
Heat  come,  but  from  Fire ;  and  if  its  Seat 
is  in  the  Blood  of  the  Heai;t,  as  Behmen 
declares,  then  fo  long  as  the  Soul  continues 
therein,  there  muft  be  an  Attraction,  ^B-e- 
pulfion  and  Circulation.  /    • 

Many  had  imagin'd  that  Fire  was  tlie 
Caufe,  becaufe  they  could  not  tell  how .  19 
account  for  Motion  without  it,  but  then. not 
knowing  the  Nature  of  Fire,  or  that  there 
were  any  Properties  in  Nature  antecedent,  to 
it,  the  more  they  attempted  an  Explanation, 

the 
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the  more  they  found  themfelves  embarraiied, 
till  at  length  others  refumed  the  Subject  and 
attempted  to  explain  the  S}  ftole  and  Diaflole 
of  the  Heart  from  the  Preffure  of  the  At- 
mofphere,  but  with  as  little  Succefs,  for  all 
proceeded  on  doubtful  Hypothefes.  But 
what  need  of  Suppolition  now  ?  An  electri- 
cal Machine  fliows  us  the  Manner  of  Na- 
ture's VN'orking.  It  manifefls  the  hidden 
and  invifible  Fire  to  our  Senfes.  And  by 
trying  Experiments  either  on  the  vegetable 
or  human  Syflem,  we  fball  find  the  Fire,  of 
which  the  Life  of  each  confifts,  to  be  the 
fame  3  for  ifJt  was  a  flrange  and  hetero- 
geneous Fire,  it  would  exceedingly  injure 
the  human  Frame  and  not  affift  itj  it  would 
not  mix  fo  kindly  as  it  does  with  the  Blood, 
but  would  rather  caufe  an  Ebullition  in  it, 
and  do  the  greateft  Harm  to  the  Conflitu- 
tlon,  whereas  nothing  of  this  is  feen.,  The 
only  Alteration  that  can  be  perceived,  is, 
that  it  ads  as  a  Stimulus  and  quickens  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood.  The  Pulfe  beats  a 
few  Times  oftener  in  a  Minute.  But  the 
Variety  of  Cures  that  Eledricity  has  per- 
formed, fpeaks  more  ftrongly  and  loudly 
for  this  Aflertion,  than  all  that  I  can  pofli- 
D  bly 
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biy  fay  in  Support  of  it.     I  wifli  I  coold  as 
cafily  prove,  to  prevent  the  Critic's  Cavil, 
what  I  am  going  further  to  advance  on  the 
Subjecft,  viz.  that  the  Rednefs  of  the  Blood, 
which  has  puzzled  fo  many,    is  caufed  by 
Fire.     But  what  fo  probable?  If  all  Colours 
are  found  by  Experiments  to  be  contained  in 
Light,  and  if  we  know  of  no  Light  with- 
out Fire,  to  what  elfe  can  we  with  fo  much 
Reafon  attribute  the  Rednefs  of  the  Blood  ? 
A  better  Caufe  I  have  never  yet  met  with, 
but  if  any  one  can  (how  a  better,  I  will 
readily  and  chearfully  give  up  my  Conjec- 
ture.    But  alas !    how  little  do  we  know  I 
What  Reafon  have  the  wifeft  Men  to  de- 
plore their  Ignorance  !  What  a  Myftery  is 
Fire  I  Who  thinks  that  his  Life  conlifls  in 
Fire  !  How  unknown  is  Man  to  himfelf ! 
But  fuch  we  fee  is  the  Force  of  fome  Mens' 
Fire,  that  it  drives  them  into  Depths  deeper 
than  they  can  fathom.   How  many  hundred 
Books  have  been  written  that  now  no  one 
thinks  worth  the  Pcrufal  ?   How  many  Vo- 
lumes hath  a  plauiible  Hypothefis  produced, 
all  which  the  next  Age  hath  feen  converted 
to  wafte  Paper  ?    An  Hypothefis  however 
pleafing,  cannot  ftand  long.     Bufy  Imagina- 
tion 
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tioil  is  always  at  work  to  pull  it  down,  and 
build  fomething  of  its  own,  but  not  more 
durable,  on  its  Ruins.  But  I  here  put  an 
End  to  this  Digrefiion,  if  it  be  a  Digreflion^ 
and  proceed  to  the  next  Chapter  to  fhow 
the  Ufefulnefs  of  Experiments. 


CHAP.     V. 

Shows  the  Sentiments  of  Mr.  Boyle,  andDr» 
BoERHAAVE,  refpeBingMens'  Ignorance  of 
Nature,  alfo  proves  that  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton was  a  Reader  o/'Behmen,  and  hor^ 
rowed  from  him  his  two  Towers  o/' Attrac- 
tion and  Repulfion,  and  concludes  with  the 
Remarks  of  the  i?7gemous  Dr,  Watson  on 
Electricity. 


M 


R.  Boyle  in  his  Tenth  Eflay  "  of 
Mens'  great  Ignorance  of  the  Ufes  of 
natural  Things,"  begins  his  firft  Sedion  with 
thefe  Words:  "  I  conlider  in  the  firft  Place, 
That  there  are  very  few  of  the  Works  of  Na- 
ture that  have  been  fufficiently  confidered  and 
are  thoroughly  known,  even  as  to  thofe  Qua- 
lities, and  other  Attributes  of  this  and  that 
Body  (or  other  Phyfical  Thing)  which  be- 
D  2  long 
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long  properly  to  it,  and  are  not  thought  to 
be  fo  relative  to  other  Bodies.  'Tis  not  on- 
ly in  the  Terreftrial  Globe,  but  in  almofl 
every  Body  to  be  met  with  in  it,  that  there 
may  be  a  Kind  of  terj-a  incognita^  or  unde- 
tecfted  Part,  whofe  Difcovery  is  referved  for 
our  future  Induftry." 

Now  this  terra  incognita^  this  undetecfled 
Part,  no  Man  more  induflrioufly  ftrove  to 
find  out,  than  Mr.  Boyle  j  he  fpent  his  Life 
in  trying  Experiments,  fully  convinced  that 
they  were  of  the  laft  Importance  to  invefti- 
gate  Nature.  Of  this  fame  Way  of  think- 
ing was  the  great  Boerhaave.  In  an  Ora- 
tion 1725,  on  the  Method  of  obtaining 
Certainty  in  Phyfics,  he  aflerts,  that  "  we 
arc  entirely  ignorant  of  the  firft  Principles 
of  Things,  and  that  all,  our  Knowledge  of 
their  Qualities  is  deriv'd  either  from  fuch 
Experiments,  as  fubje<5l  them  to  our  Senfes, 
or  from  Confequences  by  an  ex  ad  Method 
of  Reafoning  deduced  from  thofc  Experi- 
ments." 

But  no  one  was  more  convinced  of  the 
Utility  of  this  Method  than  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. But  had  fuch  Improvements  in  the 
Eledrical  Apparatus  been  made  in  his  Days 

as 
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as  have  been  made  in  thefe,  what  would  it 
not  have  enabled  him  to  do  ?  It  would  have 
helped  him  to  demonftrate  to  the  Sight,  his 
attradlive  and  repidjive  Powers^  and  faved 
him  the  Labour  of  writing  fo  much  about 
it,  and  which  but  very  few  Capacities  have 
been  able  to  comprehend.     Sir  Isaac  had 
doubtlefs  an  uncommon  Genius  j  but  fliall 
we  fay  he  was  Self-taught  with  Regard  to 
his  Dodtrine  of  Attra5lion  and  Repuljion? 
Mr.  Law  knew   otherwife,    and  was    not 
afraid  to  tell  the  World  that  he  had  it  from 
Jacob    Behmen.      "  The   illuftrious   Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  fays  he,  §  when  he  wrote 
his  Frincipia,  and  publiihed  to  the  World 
his  great  Dodrine  of  AttraBiony  and  thofe 
Laws  of  Nature  by  which  the  Pla?iets  be- 
gan, and  continue  to  move  in  their  Orbits, 
could  have  told  the  World  that  the  true  and 
infallible  Oround  of  what  he  there  advanced, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Teutonic  'Theofopher  ; 
in  his  Three  Jirjl  Properties  cf  eternal  Na- 
ture, he  could  have  told  them  that  he  had 
been  a  diligent  Reader  of  that  wonderful 
Author,  that  he  had  made  large  Extrads 
out  of  him,  and  could  have  referred  to  him 
D  3  for 
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for  the  Ground  of  what  he  had  obfcrved  in 
the  'NumhQrJeven.     Now  why  did  not  this 
great  Man  do  thus  ?    Muft  we  fuppole  that 
he  was  loth  to  have  it  thought,  that  he  had 
been  helped  by  any  Thing  that  he  had  read? 
No  ;   It  is  an  unworthy  Thought.     But  Sir 
Isaac  well  knew,  that  Prejudice  and  Par- 
tiality  had  fuch  Power  over  many  People's 
Judgments,    that  Dodrines,    tho'    ever   fo 
deeply  founded  in,  and  proved  by  all  the 
Appearances  of  Nature,  would  be  fufpedtd 
by  fome  as  dangerous,  and  condemned  by 
others,,  even  as  falfe  and  wicked,  had  he 
made  any  References  to  an  Author,   that 
was  only  call'd  an  Ethuiiaft."      I  have  not 
made  this  Extradt  to  depreciate  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  :  He  was  doubtlefs  the  great  Man. 
But  he  certainly  borrowed  his  attractive  and 
repulfive  Powers  from  Be h men;  for  had  he 
been  pofleffed  of  Inftruments,  as  we  now 
are,  by  which  he  could  have  clearly  fhown 
them,  he  would  not  have  been  filent;  but 
it  is  too  plain  he  was  unwilling  to  declare 
from  whence  he  had  his  Knowledge;  whereas 
Be H MEN  honeftly  and  without  Difguife  o- 
penly  declares  he  derived  his   Knowledge 
from  GOD.    And  who  but  GOD,  the  Au- 
thor 
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thor  of  Nature,    can  unfold  the  Laws  of 
Nature  ! 

Now  after  having  mentioned  Mr.  Boyle, 
Dr.  BoERHAAVE,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton^ 
it  would  be  doing  Injuftice  to  my  Subjed: 
not  to  mention  the  ingenious  Dr.  Watson,. 
who  has  written  on  Eled;ricity  both  in  the 
experimental  and  medical  Way,  the  Refult 
of  whofe  Enquiries  I  find  drawn  up  ready 
to  my  Hand  in  a  Dictionary  lately  publiflied 
under  the  Article  of  Eledricity.  "  Mr. 
Watson's  Syftem  naturally  leads  him  to 
afk,  by  what  Denomination  fhall  we  call 
this  extraordinary  Power  from  its  EfFedls  in 
thefe  Operations  ?  Shall  we  call  it  Electri- 
city from  its  being  a  Principle  neither  gene- 
rated nor  deflroyed,  from  its  being  every 
where,  and  always  prefent,  and  in  Readi- 
nefs  to  fhow  itfelf  in  its  EfFeds,  tho'  latent 
and  unobferved,  'till  by  fome  Procefs  it  is 
produced  into  AClion  and  rendered  vifible 
from  its  penetrating  the  denfefl:  and  hardeil: 
Bodies,  and  its  uniting  itfelf  to  them ;  and 
from  its  immenfe  Velocity  fliall  we  with 
Theophrastus,Boerhaave,Nieuenhit, 
Gravesand,  and  other  Philofophers  call  it 
elementary  Fire  ?  Or  {hall  we  from  its  con- 
D  4  taining 
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taining  the  Subftance  of  Light  and  Fire,  and 
from  the  extreme  Smallnefs  of  its  Parts,  as 
paffing  ihro'  mod  Bodies  we  are  acquainted 
with,  denominate  it  with  Homberg  and  the 
Chymifts,  the  chemical  fulphureoiis  Princi- 
ple,  which   according  to  the  Doctrine   of 
thefe  Gentlemen  is  iinivcrfally  dilTeminated  ? 
Whatever  we  call' it,  it  feems  certain  that, 
this  Power  has  many  furprizing  Properties, 
and  cannot  but  be  of  great  Moment  in  the 
Syftem  of  the  Univerfe." — This  is  by  far 
the  beft  and  moft  fenfible  Obfervation  I  have 
ever  met  with  on  Eled:ricity.      The  terra 
incognita^  or  undetedied  Tart  fo  long  fought 
for  unfuccefsfully  by  Mr.  Boyle,  has  for- 
tunately been   hit  upon  by  Dr.  Watson. 
The  Power  call'd  Eled:rical  (and  to  which 
inlignificant  Term  we  are  obliged  to  fubmit 
thro*  Cuftqm,)  is  indeed  of  the  greatefl  Mo- 
ment in  the  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe.     This 
I  have  already  demonftratcd  by  feveral  clear 
and  convincing  Experiments.     I  would  only 
here  further  obferve,    that  this   Power   or 
Principle  is  of  a  Truth  every  where  tho' 
unobferved,  and  that  it  is  not  then  generated 
when  made   vifible   by   Experiments,    any 
more  than  Fire  can  be  faid  to  be  generated 

from 
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from  ihe  CoUlfion  of  a  Flint  and  Steel ;  for 
was  there  no  Fire  within  them,  we  might 
ftrike  for  ever,  but  not  produce  it. 


CHAP.     VI. 

'Treats  of  the  Number  Seven,  and  of  thefre^ 
quent  Mentioii  of  Fire  in  the  Scripture^ 
ficwsfrcm  ivhence  the  Vwt  fiall  come^  that 
will  caife  the  lafl  Conflragr alien ^  and  con-- 
eludes  with  aferious  Addrefs  to  Infidels, 

IN  the  Scripture  ^tv\{^ftijen  is  a  Number 
of  Perfedion.  The  frequent  Mention 
of  it  in  the  divine  Law  and  Revelation  is 
doubtlefs  allufive.  \x\fei^en  Days  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World  was  finiflied.  The  Leper 
was  to  be  fprinkled  fe'vejt  Times^  a.nd  feven 
Days  were  appointed  for  his  Cleanfing.  Se- 
ven  Days  were  appointed  for  confecrating 
the  Priefls,  andjeven  Days  for  purifying  the 
Unclean.  Seven  Priejls  w'Mhfeven  Trumpets 
h\tw  f even  Days  for  the  overthrowing  of  the 
Walls  of  fericho.  Every  feventh  Day  was 
a  Sabbath.  Every  feventh  Tear  a  Year  of 
Refl.  And  f even  times  feven  Tears  brought 
the  Jubilee. 

In 
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In  the  Revelation,  Chap.  v.  Ver.  6,  are 
thefe  Words.  And  I  beheld  and  lo  in  the 
Mldjl  of  the  Throne  and  of  the  four  Beaflsy 
and  in  the  Midji  of  the  Elders  flood  a  Lamb 
as  it  had  been  flain^  having  feven  Horns  and 
feven  Eyes^  which  are  the  feven  Spirits  of 
GOD  fent  forth  into  all  the  Earth.  Men- 
tion is  Hkewife  made  Qi  feven  Candle/licks, 
feven  Churches j  feven  Seals^  feven  Trumpets, 
and  feven  Phials. 

And  now  from  Experiments  our  Senfes 
are  convinced  that  there  are  feven  Properties 
in  Nature,  all  v^onderful  in  Operation,  and 
of  fuch  Force  and  Power  that  nothing  can 
refift  them.  From  the  Clouds  we  fee  them 
burfl  in  dcftrudtive  Lightning  j  and  it  is  even 
in  our  Power  to  arreft  and  colled:  fuch  a 
Quantity  that  no  one  can  approach  fafely  to 
it.  But  from  the  Jars  that  are  generally 
made  ufe  of,  nothing  hurtful  can  poflibly 
happen  ;  but  even  from  thefe  a  Man  will  be 
convinced  that  there  are  fuch  Powers  in  Na- 
ture of  which  he  had  not  the  leaft  Con- 
ception. 

In  the  Scripture  likewife  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  Fire  and  Lights  the  one  to 
exprefs  the  Terror  of  the  LORD,  the  other 

to 
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to  fet  forth  his  Glory.  The  firft  Revelation 
GOD  made  of  himfelf,  to  Moses,  was  by 
Fire.  The  Jfraelites  were  guided  in  the 
Night,  in  the  Wildernefs,  by  a  Cloud  of 
Fire.  When  the  Law  was  given,  the  LORD 
defcended  upon  the  Mount  in  Fire.  A  con- 
tinual Fire  Night  and  Day  was  to  be  kept 
up  in  the  Temple.  The  Holy  Ghoft  de- 
fcended upon  the  Apoflles  in  the  Appearance 
of  cloven  Tongues  of  Fire.  Paul  going  to 
Damafcus  to  perfecute  the  Chriflians  was 
flruck  to  the  Ground  by  a  Light  far  exceed- 
ing the  Light  of  the  Sun.  Many  more 
PafTages  might  be  mentioned,  but  thefe  are 
fufficient  to  (how  that  Fire  is  the  great  Agent 
of  the  Deity. 

Now  Experiments  difcover  to  us  that  Fire 
is  every  where  and  in  every  Thing  j  and  that 
even  we  by  the  Help  of  Inflruments  can 
call  it  forth  from  its  Hiddennefs,  and  either 
make  it  adt  as  a  Friend  or  as  an  Enemy  to 
the  human  Frame. 

But  now  if  we  can  do  thefe  Things  with 
it,  what  cannot  be  done  with  it  by  Him, 
who  created  it  ?  Cannot  GOD  make  it  a(5t 
either  as  a  Minifter  of  Love,  or  as  a  Mlnifter 
of  Vengeance  ?    Sodom  and  Gomorrah  felt  it 

as 
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as  a  MInifter  of  Vengeance.  The  three 
'Jews  that  Nebuchadtiezzar  ordered  to  the 
burning  Furnace  as  a  Minifler  of  Love. 

Need  wc  now  any  longer  fpend  ourTime 
in  conjedturing  from  whence  the  Fire  fhall 
come,  that  fliall  caufe  the  lafl  Conflagration  ? 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  it  will  come  to  pafs 
by  Fire  from  Heaven.  Some  that  there  is 
a  central  Fire,  and  that  it  will  burft  from 
thence.  And  others  that  it  is  more  likely 
to  happen  from  a  fiery  Comet.  But  all  thefe 
arc  weak  Conje6tures  and  cannot  be  fupport- 
ed.  But  Experiments  have  now  freed  us 
from  thefe  Perplexities  j  they  difcover  and 
manifcft  to  our  Senfes  fuch  Plenty  of  Fire, 
that  we  know  of  no  Place,  nor  any  Thing 
in  which  it  is  not  to  be  found.  The  Reafon 
why  we  cannot  difcern  it  without  the  Help 
of  Inftruments  is,  becaufe  we  are  on  the 
Outjide  of  its  Covering,  It  is  covered  and 
hidden  juft  as  the  Soul  or  hife  Is  covered 
and  hidden  in  the  Body.  Now  as  we  know 
of  no  Part  of  the  Body  in  which  the  Life 
is  not  prefent,  fo  an  eledlrical  Machine  dif- 
covers  to  us  that  Fire  is  everv  where  as 
intimately  mix'd.  By  the  Help  of  this  In- 
l^rumenf  we  can  look  into  the  Infide  of  Na- 
ture 
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ture  and  fee  the  Manner  of  its  Working* 
Sometimes  I  have  been  enabled  to  raife  fo 
much  Light  by  it,  that  this  Thought  has 
flruck  me,  "  Could  the  Covering  be  remov- 
ed what  a  glorious  Shine  would  there  be 
throughout  the  Univerfe  !" 

I  CANNOT  conclude  this  Chapter  without 
a  Word  to.  thofe  Perfons,  who  over-rating 
their  Underftanding,  often  make  themfelves 
merry  with  the  Credulity  of  Chriftians, 
who  believe  that  this  World  fhall  be  burnt 
and  purified  by  Fire. — To  Thefe  Faith  is 
the  Evidence  of  Things  not  feen. — To  you, 
who  have  no  Faith,  Conclufions  drawn 
from  the  filly  Conjedlures  of  weak  Men, 
are  the  Ground  and  Support  of  your  Unbe- 
lief. But  will  you  believe  your  Senfes? 
Will  you  let  them  determine  the  Point  ? 
Try  Experiments !  An  elciflrical  Apparatus 
will  convince  you  that  Fire  may  be  colled:ed 
in  every  Place,  which  Fire  you  will  find  to 
be  the  fame  as  that,  which  buriis  from  the 
Clouds  in  Lightning,  the  fame  as  that  which 
we  make  ufe  of  for  all  the  Ends  and  Pur- 
pofes  of  Life.  You  will  find  too  by  receiv- 
ing a  fmart  Shock  from  a  charged  Jar,  that 
there  are  Powers  in  Nature  of  which  you 

had 
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had  not  the  leaft  Idea.     Now  if  you  yoiif- 
felves  with  the  Help  of  proper  Inflruments 
can  call  forth  the  hidden  Fire  and  perform 
Wonders  with  it,    what  {hall  not  He   do 
with  it,  who  is  its  Creator,  and  who  now 
rules  and  direds  it  ?  You  cannot,  I  think, 
therefore  after  fuch  Difcoveries  as  thefe,  treat 
Chriftians  with  Contempt  for  believing,  what 
has  been  revealed  to  them   in  that  Book, 
which  they  hold  in  the  higheft  Efteem,  but 
which  you  look  upon  as  a  Book  of  Fictions. 
But  if  my  Memory  does  not  deceive  me, 
I  have  read  fomewhere  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadions,  two  or  three  Accounts  of  the 
internal  Fire  breaking  forth  in  the  Body  and 
confuming   it,  nothing  of  which  was  left, 
but  juft  enough  to  convince  the  Beholder 
that  it  was  confumed  by  Fire.     Now  why 
may  not  the  internal  Fire  of  the  World  (l)ake 
off  its  Covering  in  the  fame  Manner.    When 
GOD  orders,  it  will  do  fo.    The  Floor  will 
then  be  thoroughly  purged,  the  Chaff  and 
Wheat  will  then  be  feparatcd,    id  efi,  the 
Good  and  Bad,  Believers  and  Unbelievers, 
will  have  a  diftindl  Abode.     One  in  an  un- 
quenchable Fire  without  Light,  where  the 
Worm  dieth  not.     The  other  in  a  State  of 

Light 
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Light  and  Glory,  where  the  Fire  has  no 
fuch  confuming  dejiroying  Power,  as  we  fee 
it  has  here,  but  where  it  changes  all  Crea- 
tures into  Flames  of  Love.  You  may  con- 
ceive this  from  hence.  Separate  in  your 
Imagination  the  firft  four  Forms  of  Nature, 
in  Chapter  the  Second,  from  the  three  laft: 
Now  in  thefe  Forms  the  Creature  (for  fuch 
as  Nature  is,  fuch  muft  be  the  Creatures  that 
are  in  it)  the  Creature,  I  fay,  can  feel  no- 
thing but  a  continual  Strife  of  oppofite  Pow- 
ers contending  with  each  other.  This  is  the 
miferable  State  into  which  Devils  arc  fallen, 
and  in  which  they  are  fliut  up  in  Chains 
of  Darknefs.  Their  iirfl  State  of  Light 
and  Glory,  which  conlifted  of  all  the  {tvcii 
Forms  of  eternal  Nature  harmonioufly  work- 
ing in  oneblefled,  glorious  Union,  they  have 
changed  for  their  prefent  dark  Abode,  that 
only  confifts  of  the  oppofing  Forms  always 
ftriving  and  contending  with  each  other,  and 
into  which  they  can  no  more  bring  Light 
than  the  extinguifhed  Taper  can  re-enlighten 
itfelf;  now  this  horrid,  this  State  beyond 
Defcription  miferable,  muft  be  yours,  if  you 
die  refufing  the  Light  of  GOD. 

Your 
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Your  Soul  In  her  prefent  fallen  Slate  con- 
iifts  of  no  more  than  the  four  firll  Forms  of 
eternal  Nature;  and  the  Reafon  why  you  do 
not  feel  the  Mifery  of  this  wretched  State  is, 
becaufe  of  the  Light  and  Water  of  this 
World  with  which  its  Anguifli  is  allayed 
and  alTwaged  J  but  when  Death  fliall  fepa- 
rate  your  Soul  from  thefe,  then  all  the 
Wretchednefs  of  that  horrible  State  will  be 
awakened  in  you. 

You  feel  fomething  of  this  ^even  now  un* 
der  the  Cover  of  Flefh  and  Blood ;  all  the 
UneafinefTes  that  arife  in  your  Breaft,  every- 
diftrefHng Thought,  that  difturbs  your  Quiet, 
and  take  Notice,  Difcompojure  as  well  as 
Peace  of  Mind  arifes  from  within,  all  I  fav 
iffue  from  the  State  your  Soul  is  in ;  for 
were  you  in  that  State  of  Reditude,  in  which 
you  fooliflily  fuppofe  yourfelves,  you  could 
not  have  an  uneafy  Moment ;  nothing  could 
pofTibly  ftir  up  the  leaft  Anxiety  within  you. 
Whatever  you  feel  therefore  not  right,  is  a 
Froofid  you  of  the  non-reSlitude  oi  i\\t  State 
you  are  in.  And  if  you  cannot  make  that 
flrait,  v/hich  is  now  crooked,  if  you  cannot 
alter  Nature  and  make  it  better  whilft  in 
this  State,  y6u  have  no  Certainty  that  it  will 
be  better  in  another.  But 
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hut  perhaps  you  tnay^be  intoxicated  with 
that  vain  Thought^  that  when  we  die  we 
are  annihilated.     I  have  fhew^n  you  by  the 
Help  of  an  eledrical  Apparatus  the  hidden 
Powers  of  Nature  and  the  Manner  of  their 
Working,  now  if  thefe  can  be  annihilated^ 
then  no  doUbt  all  Nature  and  every  Creature 
will  be  annihilated,  for  Nature  is  prior  to 
the  Creature.     But  if  this  cannot  be  fhewii 
or  any  Ways  proved,  fuch  a  Belief  undoubt- 
edly argues  more  Credulity  in  the  Believer 
than  ever  yet  exifted  in  the  weakeft  Chrif-* 
tian.     But  do  you  fuppofe  that  Fire  is  an- 
nihilated, when  you  extinguifh  it?  Cannot 
you  raife  and  make  it  vifible  in  the  fame 
Thing,  in  which  it  was  extinguiflied  ?  What 
a  Procf  then  have  yoii  always  before  yotii^ 
Eyes  of  the  enduring  State  of  Fire^  and  that^ 
when  it  is  extinguifhed,  it  iS  not  annihilated^ 
but  only  retired  tinder  Cover,  from  whence 
it  is  in  the  Power  of  any  one  to  bring  it 
again  and  make  it  vifible !  When  ydu  put 
out  your  Candle  the  Fire  becomes  invifible^ 
the  Wax  or  TalloW  is  its  Covering,  and  it 
lies  in  it  in  a  dead  inactive  State  j  but  hovw 
foon  can  you  call  it  forth!  As  Fire  therefore 
cannot  be  annihilated,  and  as  every  Life^  as 
B  has 
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has  already  been  {hewn,  confifls  of  Fire, 
what  a  Proof  is  this  of  the  ever-enduring 
State  of  the  Soul ! 

By  this  Time,  I  hope  I  have  driven  you 
out  of  your  Entrenchments,  and  left  you  no 
Refuge  but  the  Mercy  of  an  all-forgiving 
GOD,  who,  tho'  you  rejed:  his  Revelation 
and  will  not  have  his  Son  reign  over  you,  is 
yet  willing  that   you  fhould  come  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Truth  and  be  faved.     He 
is  very  loth  that  you  fliould  die  unfaved  and 
undelivered  from  the  Power  of  Darknefs. 
He  would,  if  you  will  fuifer  me  to  addrefs 
you  in  a  Scripture  Phrafe,  tranflate  you  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Darknefs  into  the  Kingdom 
of  his  dear  Son  j   id  eft,  he  would  fend  his 
Light  into  your  Soul  and  fill  it  with  Joy^ 
Peace,  and  Glory.      But  fhould  you  vainly 
depend  on  your  rational  Powers  j  as  an  ex- 
tinguiftied  Taper  that  cannot  light  itlelf,  fo 
will  it  be  with  your  Soul.      The  Light  that 
was  extinguished  in  her  by  the  Fall,  can 
never   be   rekindled    by    any   Power,    but 
GOD  ;  but  the  Offer  of  this  Union  is  daily 
and  hourly  made  you,  and  will  never  ceafe 
to  be  offer 'd,  'till  with  your  lafl  Breath  you 
die  refufing  it. 

Oh! 
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Oh  !  that  I  had  but  Words  with  which  t 
could  penetrate  your  Hearts,  and  make  you 
feel  the  Wrctchednefs  of  your  State !  I  have 
demon  ftrated  to  you  that  the  unquenchable 
Fire  is  no  Chimera.  I  have  fhewn  that  it 
exifts  both  within  and  without  you.  I  have 
made  known  to  you  many  Experiments, 
from  which  this  Truth  may  be  deduced, 
and  which  the  hardleft  Infidel  cannot  deny. 
Had  I  only  laid  my  Foundation  on  a  weak 
Hypothefis,  and  raifed  a  foolifh  Building 
upon  it,  as  too  many  have  done,  who  have 
contended  with  you,  a  fmall  Part  of  your 
Artillefy  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have 
demoliflied  it;  but  now  yoii  may  as  well 
deny  that  the  Sun  fhines  at  Noon-Day,  as 
that  Fire  is  not  every  where  and  in  every 
Thing.  Too  many  who  have  entered  the 
Lifts  with  you,  have  had  no  firmer  Ground 
to  lland  upon  than  yourfelves  ;  this  is  the 
Reafon,  that  hitherto,  tho*  not  Conquerors, 
you  have  fhouted  Vidiory,  But  I  hope  for 
the  future  no  Chriftians  will  be  fo  weak  as 
to  contend  with  you  about  Words,  which 
the  Wit  of  Man  tortures  as  it  pleafes.  No- 
thing has  hurt  both  you  and  the  Caufe  of 
Chriftianity  fo  much  as  this.  I  find  the 
E  2      ,  Saviour 
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Saviour  of  the  World  difputing  with  no 
Man.  When  he  delivered  his  great  Truths 
and  unheard  of  Dodtrines,  he  only  added^ 
He  that  hath  Ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.  Dif- 
putes,  I  am  perfuaded,  do  harm  to  the 
Contenders.  Few  enter  the  Field  without 
being  worfted.  Bitternefs  is  awakened  in 
the  conquered,  and  Pride  lays  hold  on  the 
Vidor. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Shews  that  EleBricity  comes  the  nearefl  to  a 

*   Panacaa  of  any  Medicine  yet  difcovered, 

explains  the  eleSirical  Shocks  and  defer ibes  a 

Planetarium,  that  beautifully  jhe^s  the  Re* 

volutions  of  the  Planets, 

IMAGINATION  has  deceived  many  with 
the  Thought  that  there  is  in  Nature  a 
Panacasa,  but  hitherto  it  has  been  fearched 
after  without  Succefs.  Ele(5b-iGity  bids  the 
faireft  for  it  of  any  Medicine  yet  difcovered. 
No  one  can  pofitively  fay  what  it  will  not ' 
cure :  And  yet  I  am  not  fuch  an  Enthufiaft 
as  to  imagine  that  it  will  remove  every  Dif- 

order 
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order  incident  to  the  human  Body.  But  the 
many  Diforders  I  have  feen  it  cure,  if  it  has 
not  gain'd  my  Belief  in  it  as  a  Panacsea,  yet 
has  amazed  and  aftonifhed  me  beyond  Ex- 
preffion. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  our  Diforders  arife 
from  Obfl:ru(5lion8,  nothing  was  ever  found 
out  fo  innocent,  and  yet  fo  powerful  to  re- 
move them.  From  hence  may  be  account- 
ed why  it  has  inftantaneoufly  cured  Difor- 
ders of  long  (landing,  and  from  which  the 
Patient  has  fufFered  moft  excruciating  Pain. 

But  perhaps  an  Objcdtion  may  here  be 
made,  that  I  call  that  innocent  in  this  Place, 
which  in  another  I  have  faid  may  be  hurt- 
ful. That  no  Medicine  of  fuch  furprizing 
Efficacy  was  ever  difcovcred,  and  of  fo  inno- 
cent a  Nature,  I  have  for  many  Years  ex^ 
perienced,  and  therefore  can  fpeak  with 
Certainty.  Hurtfulnefs  I  never  faw  iflue 
from  it,  but  that  it  may  be  made  hurtful,  I 
have  not  the  Icaft  doubt.  A  large  Quantity 
colleded  once  by  Mr.. Franklin,  as  he 
was  trying  Experiments,  burft  unawares 
from  the  Jars  and  llruck  him  to  the  Ground. 
The  iame  Quantity  doubled  would  doubtlefs 
have  killed  him. 

E  3  But 
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But  from  an  Apparatus  calculated  for 
medical  Purpofes,  I  mean  where  the  Jar  or 
Bottle  made  Ufe  of  contains  no  more  than 
two  ^arts,  k  is  impoffible  to  receive  the 
leaft  Injury,  even  from  the  Hands  of  the 
mofi:  ignorant. 

I  HAVE  often  in  trying  Experiments  re- 
ceived many  very  fevere  Shocks,  but  never 
perceived  the  leait  Hurt  j  nay  I  have  fome- 
times  found  myfelf  better  and  more  lively. 

Strange  Objedions  have  indeed  been 
made  to  Electricity,  nay  and  what  is  more 
ilrange,  by  Perfons,  who  never  faw  a  Ma- 
chine. But  Truth  gains  Ground  flowly,  the 
Reafon  is,  it  has  Ignorance  and  Prejudice  to 
combat  in  the  Way. 

I  WILL  now  attempt  to  explain  what 
caufes  the  Shock  or  that  Stroke,  which  we 
feel  when  eledrified. 

By  Experiments  the  Firft  and  Second, 
Chapter  the  Second,  the  Eye  has  clear  Proof 
that  there  are  in  Nature  two  Powers  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  each  other ;  thefe  Powers 
never  ceafe  working  after  this  Manner,  but 
the  Oppofition  brings  forth  another  Motion, 
viz.  a  whirling  rounds  now  whoever  comes 
within  the  Circle  made  by  a  Chain  or  Wire, 

between 
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between  the  Bottom  and  Top  of  a  charged 
Jar,  will  feel  a  Shock  or  Stroke  as  if  a 
Stander-by  had  ftruck  him.  '  This  Stroke 
manifeftly  comes  to  pafs  from  the  two  con- 
tending Powers ;  for  pafling  contrary  Ways 
with  fuch  fudden  Swiftnefs  and  Power  thro' 
the  Body,  they  diftend  the  Veffels;  which 
fudden  and  quick  Diftention  caufes  the  Sen- 
fation  fo  much  like  an  unexpeded  Blow. 
But  fmall  Animals,  kill'd  by  Elcdlricity,  fhew 
this  beyond  Contradidlion.  Their  Veffels, 
being  too  tender  to  bear  the  Power  of  the 
Shock,  immediately  burft. 

I  WILL  not  conclude  this  Chapter,  with- 
out firft  imparting  the  Invention  of  a  Plane- 
tarium, that  curioufly  fhews  the  Motions  of 
the  Planets. 

I  HAVE  a  round  Table,  the  Diameter  of 
which  is  near  three  Feet,  the  height  twenty 
Inches  J  on  the  Middle  of  this  Table,  I  place 
a  round  well  poliflied  Plate  of  Pewter,  of 
the  Diameter  of  eighteen  Inches ;  on  this 
Plate  I  place  fix  Orbits  of  Brafs,  but  faftened 
to  one  another,  and  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
fix  Glafs  Balls,  of  about  three  Quarters  of  an 
Inch  Diameter,  can  eafily  run  between  the 
Orbits.  Under  the  Edge  of  the  Outiide 
E  4  Orbit, 
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Orbit,  J  put  four  Supporters  of  Sealing- Wax, 
to  raife  the  Orbits  above  the  Pewter  Plate, 
£q  that  the  Gl^fs  Balls  may  jufl:  touch  the 
inlide  Edges  of  the  Orbits,  and  rt^ay  have, 
pothing  to  hinder  their  revolving.  Over 
the  Orbits,  about  the  Diftance  of  two  Fe^t, 
I  fufpend  a  Copper  Globe  gilded,  of  about 
nine  Inches  Diameter,  to  reprefent  the  Sun, 
from  this  I  faften  to  one  of  the  Orbits  ^ 
Wir^,  as  itnall  as  an  Hair,  then  by  Means 
of  another  ftnall  Wire,  reaching  from  th^ 
C£>q4vi<^or  to  the  gilded  Globe,  I  comma-; 
nicate  the  Fire  to  it  i  from  the  Globe  it 
paUcs  by  the  Wire  to  the  Orbits,  and  from 
the  Qrbits  to  the  Balls,  which  being  caught 
between  the  contending  Powers  are  put  in 
Motion  and  driven  round  fwiftly  between 
the  Orbits.  But  at  the  fatneTime  that  they 
run  between  the  Orbits,  tihey  alfo  revolve 
on  their  Axis,  fo  that  two  Motions  are  cqau 
fnunicated  to  them;  and  beiides  this,  on© 
half  of  the  Balls  is  illuminated*;  .  ■  •_ ; : 
But  could  the  Machine  in  this  ExpefJ-* 
pient  be  kept  out  of  Sight,  the  Bchoider^ 
would  be  greatly  aftonifhed  j  but  whilft  they 
fee  the  Apparatus,  they  are  apt  to  conclude, 
that  that  is  the  Cauie,  whereas  the  Machine 

is 
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is  only  inflrumental.  The  hidden  Powers 
of  Nature  are  the  Caufe,  which  are  clearly 
/hewn  by  this  Experiment,  and  made  more 
eafy  to  be  comprehended.  For  here  a  Man 
will  naturally  aik  himfelf,  what  is  the  Fewer 
that  puts  the  Balls  in  Motion,  and  what  is 
the- Light  that  illuminates  them  ? 
.  B^T  I  muft  here  give  a  Caution  to  inform 
the  Reader,  if  he  has  an  Inclination  to  try 
this  curious  Experiment,  that  unlefs  he  warms 
the  Pewter-plate,  before  he  begins,  his  La^ 
hour  will  be  in  vain.  The  want  of  know- 
ing this,  coft  me  much  fruitlefs  Trouble. 
Some  Perfons,  from  making  one  and  fome- 
times  two  Balls  revolve,  had  poiitively,  but 
erroneoufly  afferted,  that  they  could  make 
many ;  but  I  found  no  fuch  Thing  -,  and 
others,  who  attempted  to  make  more  re- 
volve, have  candidly  confeffed  to  me  their 
Jnability.  At  firfl  I  thought  it  was  owing 
to  the  Want  of  more  Fire,  or  that  this  was 
wrong,  or  that  not  right,  'till  at  lafl  warm- 
ing the  Plate,  I  fucceeded  according  to  my 
Wifli. 

The  Glafs  Balls  I  found  condenfed  the 

Air  upon  their  Surface,  and  became  moift, 

by  which   Means   the  Fire   efcaped;    but 

E  5  when 
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wh€n  the  Plate  was  warmed,  this  counter- 
aded  the  condenfing  Power  of  the  Glafs,  and 
then  the  Balls  revolved  with  very  little  Fire. 
But  Care  mufl  be  taken,  that  the  Balls  are 
not  heavier  in  one  Part  than  in  another. 

Having  now  (hewn  by  Means  of  a  iim- 
ple  Inftrument,  unmeaningly  called  an  elec- 
trical Machine,  how  the  hidden,  but  won- 
derful Powers  of  Nature,  may  be  made  via- 
ble to  the  Senfes,  I  will  relate  a  few  Cures, 
feleded  out  of  many,  as  a  corroborative 
Proof,  that  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  Know- 
ledge of  thofe  Arcana,  that  many  have 
fearched  after,  but  for  want  of  proper  In- 
ilruments,  could  not  difcover. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

Contains  fever  al  and  various  Cures  performed 

by  Electricity,  viz.   i .  Hyjieric  Fits.  2.  He- 

diplegia.   T^.'Tertian  yigue.  ^.Swelled Arm 

from  Bleeding.    5.  Lofs  of  Sight.   6.  Paim 

and  Swellings,  j.  Wrenched  Knee.  S.White 

Swelling.    9.  Scalds  and  Burns.    10.  Ery- 

fpelas.    1 1 .  Weaknefs  and  Lofs  of  Strength 

from  Lying-in.   1.2.  Rheumatic  Pains.   13. 

Decay  of  Sight,     i^.  Sciatic,     i^.  Violent 

Contufion  from  a  Fall.     1 6.  Tertian  Ague. 

17.  Numhnefs.    18.  Rheumatic  Pains.    19. 

Diftorted  Hand.     20.  Lofs  of  Limbs  after 

Lying-in.     21.  Pain  in  the  Back  caufed 

by  frequent  Mifcarriages. 

MY  Servant  Ch***  p****  had  many 
Years  been  afflidted  with  Hyfteric 
Fit«.  In  1 76 1  I  fent  her  an  Out- Patient  to 
the  Infirmary,  which  (he  attended  feveral 
Months,  but  to  Appearance  without  the 
leafl:  good  EfFed.  Her  Fits  encreafed  and 
her  Conftitution  feemed  much  weakened. 
At  laft  I  propofed  Eleiftricity  to  her.  She 
received  feveral  Shocks,    but  not  the  leafl: 

good 
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good  or  ill  Effect  could  be  perceived  from 
them.  Thinking  with  myfelf  that  I  might 
have  given  the  Shocks  at  an  improper  Sea- 
fon,  I  changed  the  Time,  and  gave  them  to 
her  when  the  Fit  was  upon  her.  The  Ef- 
fedt  was  aftonifhing.  The  Fit  ceafed.  The 
Convulfions  were  quieted,  and  {he  was  ena^ 
bled  in  five  Minutes  to  go  about  her  ufual 
Work;  whereas  when  the  Fit  was  left  to 
Jtfelf,  it  weakened  her  fo  much,  that  it  was 
fometimes  near  two  Days  before  fhe  recover- 
ed that  little  Strength,  that  the  Fits  had  left 
her.  I  purfued  this  Method.  Her  Fits  gra- 
dually IclTened,  and  at  length  ceafed.  But 
I  muft  here  inform  the  Reader,  that  in  the 
Spring  1762  I  advifed  her  to  ufc  the  cold 
Bath,  which  did  her  much  good.  This  fhe 
has  continued  every  Summer  fince,  and  at 
the  writing  this,  December  24,  1764,  fhe 
continues  in  perfed:  Health,  and  has  had, 
from  her  own  Account,  but  fix  Fits,  and 
thofe  chiefly  from  Surprize,  fince  fhe  left  off 
the  life  of  Eledricity,  which  was  from  the 
Time  of  Jier  firfl  ufing  the  Cold-Bath.— 
I  pafTcd  the  Shocks  through  the  Heart,  and 
from  the  Right  Shoulder  to  the  Left  Side, 
gnd  then  from   the  Left  Shoulder  to  the 

Right 
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Right  Side.  When  (he  was  much  convulfe^ 
I  pafTed  the  Shock  from  the  Left  Hand  tO: 
the  Right  Foot,  and  then  from  the  Righ^ 
Hand  to  the  Left  Foot. 

CURE    IL 

Joseph  Burges,  aged  22,  applied  to  tne 
in  February^  1 76  i .  Two  Years  before,  re- 
turning from  Sea,  he  was  impreffed  into  the 
King's  Service,  in  the  Brijlol  Channel,  and 
with  feveral  others  was  fent  to  navigate  a 
Prize  round  to  Plymouth.  He  had  not  been 
long  on  board,  before  he  was  ftruck  with 
an  Hemiplegia  on  the  Right  Side.  When 
the  Vefiel  arrived  at  Plymouth,  he  was  fent 
to  the  Hofpital.  He  continued  there,  his^ 
Mother  informed  me,  three  Months,  with- 
out receiving  the  leaft  Benefit.  She  then  re- 
moved him  to  Brijiol,  and  by  the  Help  of 
Friends  got  him  admitted  into  the  Hofpital 
at  Bathj  where  he  remained  feven  Months, 
but  to  no  Purpofe.  She  then  removed  him 
back  to  Brijioly  and  got  him  admitted  intd 
the  Infirmary,  where  he  continued  three 
Months,  and  was  then  difmifled  as  one  in- 
curable. Some  Time  after  this  his  Mother 
applied  to  me  5  at  this  Crifis  his  Right  Leg 

was 
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Was  almoft  ufelefs,  he  had  no  Strength  toF 
lift  it  up,  he  could  only  drag  it  after  the 
Left.  His  Right  Arm  was  withered,  and 
feemed  only  to  hang  to  his  Shoulder,  and 
his  Fingers  were  faft  clenched  and  quite  in- 
flexible. Neither  was  he  able  to  fpeak  one 
articulate  Word. 

I  GAVE  him  thirty  or  forty  fmart  Shocks 
for  feveral  Mornings,  and  had  foon  fufficient 
Reafon  to  think  that  I  fhould  be  of  Service 
to  him  J  for  the  Parts,  which  were  at  iirft 
infenfible,  began  to  recover  their  Feeling, 

his  Fingers  unclenched  a  little,  and  looked 
'  of  a  living  Colour.  In  two  Months  his 
Leg  recovered  fo  much  Strength  that  he 
could  walk  with  Freedom  j  and  I  could  per- 
ceive the  Flefh  of  his  Arm  grow  and  in- 
creafe  apace;  by  this  Time  he  could  lift  it 
to  his  Head  and  move  his  Fingers.  I  or- 
dered him  to  ufe  his  Arm  as  much  as  he 
could,  and  his  Mother  telling  me  he  could 
pump  with  it,  I  directed  him  to  exercife  his 
Arm  this  Way  as  much  as  poffible.  In  a 
little  Time  he  recovered  fo  much  Strength 
that  he  was  able  to  pump  for  half  an  Hour. 
He  attended  three  Months,  and  then  of  his 
own  Accord  left  me.      His  Flefh  became 

fenlible. 
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fenfible,  and  the  Shocks  gave  him  Pain.  Thit 
was  the  Reafon  of  his  coming  no  more. 

I  HEARD  of  his  going  to  work  foon  after^ 
and  that  Mr.  Hill  had  taken  him  into  his 
Brick- Yard  J  but  I  faw  no  more  of  him  af- 
ter he  left  me,  'till  the  Day  of  my  writing 
this  Account,  February  4th,  1766,  when  I 
took  a  Walk  to  Mr.  Hill's  Yard  in  St.  Phi- 
lip'%  in  hopes  I  fhould  find  him  at  Work. 
I  met  with  one  of  Mr.  Hill'-s  Clerks,  who 
told  me  he  was  then  at  work  with  fevcral 
other  Men  digging  and  wheeling  of  Clay, 
and  was  fo  kind  as  to  go  with  me  and  point 
him  out.  I  flood  at  a  Diftance  fome  Time, 
to  obferve  how  he  managed  his  Barrow, 
which  he  feemed  to  drive  as  quick  as  any  of 
the  reft,  only  I  perceived  he  limped  a  little, 
I  then  went  to  him,  and  examined  how  he 
managed  his  Barrow.  I  found  his  Fingers 
ftill  much  contradled  and  very  ftiff,  but 
with  the  Help  of  a  Strap  round  his  Wrift, 
in  which  he  made  a  Loop  to  put  the  Handle 
of  the  Barrow,  he  feemed  to  drive  it  before 
him  with  great  Eafe.  At  this  Time  he  earn- 
ed four  Shillings  per  Week,  but  in  the  Sum- 
mer Five.  And  I  was  told  that  he  was  an 
honeft,  laborious,  induftrious  Fellow.      So 

that 
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tiiat  now,  inftead  of  being  to  his  Parents  or 
the  Parifh  an  heavy  Burthen,  he  had  for  five 
Years  maintained  himfelf.  Before  he  left 
me  he  was  able  to  fpeak  yes  and  no  very 
articulately  J  and  his  Mother  this  D^y  told 
me,  that  he  could  fpeak  feveral  Words  Very 
clear  and  diftinft.  Had  he  continued  the 
Ufe  of  Electricity,  I  make  no  doubt  but  he 
Would  have  been  perfectly  cured. — I  often 
pafTed  the  Shock  through  his  Tongue. 

CURE     III. 

In  January  1761,  I  Was  applied  to,  for 
two  Children  (Sons  of  Mr.  CriANCELLOR^ 
itaylor,  in  the  Parifh  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacobs 
the  eldeft  nine  Years  old,  the  other  five)  to 
eleftrifyjthem  on  Account  of  a  Tertian  AguCj 
which  had  ftubbornly  refifted  all  Applica- 
tion. I  ordered  the  Children  to  be  brought 
to  me  juft  as  the  Ague  was  coming  upon 
them ;  Experience  having  taught  me  that 
this  is  the  only  Time  to  give  the  Shock 
with  Efficacy. 

They  were  electrified  only  twice,  and 
Were  perfedly  cured,  by  pafling  thro'  them 
four  flight  Shocks,  two  through  the  Stomach 
and  two  through  the  Sides. 

in 
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•  In  the  March  following  one  of  the  Chil-* 
dren  fell  into  the  Water,  and  his  Ague  re- 
turned. He  was  brought  to  me  again,  but 
then  the  electrical  Shock  had  not  the  leaft 
EiFed:. 

CURE    IV. 

William  Rowe,  Second- Mate  of  the 
Glouceflerjlire^  aged  about  40  ^  in  his  Re- 
turn from  Jamaica  was  bled  in  his  Arm, 
and  from  what  enfued,  feemed  to  have  re- 
ceived an  Injury  from  the  Lancet,  for  his 
Arm  between  the  Elbow  and  Shoulder  im- 
mediately fwelled,  and  gave  him  fo  much 
Pain,  that  he  had  fcarce  any  Sleep  for  fix 
Weeks.  When  he  arrived  at  BrijM,  Poul- 
tices and  every  necelTary  Remedy  were  ap- 
plied, but  the  poor  Man  did  not  find  the 
leafl  Benefit ;  his  Pain  continued  and  pre- 
vented his  Sleeping. 

He  came  to  me  July  6,  1761,  he  was 
then  in  great  Mifery.  The  Swelling  was 
very  large,  and  fo  hard  that  I  could  not 
make  the  leafl  Impreffion  on  It  with  my 
Finger.  His  Hand  was  withering,  and  the 
whole  Arm  was  fo  weak  that  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  refl  it  in  a  Sling,  and  button  his  Coat 
F  loofe 
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loofe  over  it,  for  he  had  not  been  able  for 
fomc  Time  to  put  it  into  the  Sleeve. 

I  GAVE  him  between  thirty  and  forty 
Shocks  the  firfl  Time.  The  Night  follow- 
ing he  flept  better  than  he  had  done  from 
the  Time  of  Bleeding,  and  faid  that  the 
Pain  was  nigh  taken  off.  I  perceived  the 
Swelling  to  be  abated  one  third.  I  gave 
him  the  fame  Number  of  Shocks  as  I  did 
the  Day  before;  and,  to  my  great  Afto- 
nifhment,  when  he  went  from  the  Machine, 
he  took  his  Sling,  which  was  a  Silk  Hand- 
kerchief, from  his  Neck,  and  put  on  his 
Coat  with  as  much  Eafe  as  I  could  my  own. 
He  was  perfe<ftly  cured  in  about  three  Weeks. 
I  pafled  the  Shocks  chiefly  thro'  the  Swel- 
ling, and  from  the  Shoulder  down  to  the 
Hand. 

CURE     V. 

In  'January  1762,  a  poor  Woman,  whofc 
Name  is  Betty  Butler,  aged  about  thirty, 
came  begging  to  my  Door.  She  was  almofl 
blind.  On  Enquiry  I  found  her  BHndnefs 
was  caufcd  by  a  Blow  with  a  Potatoe,  about 
two  Years  and  an  half  before.  The  Potatoe 
was  flung  with  great  Force,  and  ftruck  her 

in 
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in  the  Right  Eye,  with  which  fhe  never 
remembered  to  have  feen,  owing  to  an  In- 
jury flie  received  in  her  Infancy.  But  the 
lefc  Eye,  'till  that  Accident,  was  always 
ftrong.  An  Inflammation  immediately  en- 
fued ;  and  when  fhe  came  to  me,  the  Right 
Eye  was  much  fwelled,  and  protuberatcd 
out  of  the  Socket.  The  Anguifli  was  very 
great,  and  fo  afTed:ed  the  Left  Eye,  that 
file  had  nq  more  Sight  left  than  juft  fuffici- 
ent  to  go  about  to  beg. 

I  TOOK  her  to  my  Machine  and  drew 
fome  Sparks  from  both  her  Eyes,  (lie  feem- 
ed  better  before  (he  quitted  the  Room,  but 
by  next  Morning  was  confiderably  fo.  She 
told  me  fhe  flept  well  all  Night,  which  was 
what  fhe  had  not  done  for  fome  Time  be- 
fore, her  Eye  feeming  to  her  always  full  of 
Sand,  which  prevented  her  Sleeping.  After 
drawing  Sparks  from  her  Eyes,  about  ten 
Minutes  at  a  Time,  for  four  Mornings,  (he 
fo  far  recovered  her  Sight  that  flie  could  fee 
to  few  a  whole  Day  together.  In  about  five 
Weeks  I  difmiffed  her  as  perfe6lly  cured. 

But  the  following  Spring  fhe  came  to 
mcj  begging  a  Note  to  the  Infirmary,  tel- 
ling me  (he  wanted  to  take  Phyfic,  that  it 
F  2  was 
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was  always  her  Cuftom  every  Spring.  Her 
Eye  was  then  perfedly  well.  I  gave  her  a 
Note  for  an  Out-Patient.  She  took  Phyfic, 
but  catched  cold,  on  which  fhc  was  feizcd 
with  a  violent  Pain  in  her  Head,  which  af- 
fected her  Eye.  She  then  applied  to  me  a 
fecond  Time.  I  treated  her  in  the  fame 
Manner  I  did  at  firft :  But  now  it  was  to  no 
Purpofe.  I  then  pafled  a  Shock  thro'  her 
Head,  but  neither  Spark  nor  Shock  now 
fecmed  to  have  the  leaft  Effed.  She  was 
then  taken  into  the  Infirmary.  She  foon 
recovered  of  her  Head-Ach,  but  her  Eye 
grew  worfe  under  all  that  was  applied  to  it. 
She  begg*d  her  Difmiflion,  and  came  to  me. 
I  then  drew  Sparks  from  her  Eye  the  third 
Time,  and  it  had  the  fame  Efficacy  it  had 
at  firft.  She  attended  about  ten  Day?,  and 
has  never  had  any  Complaint  in  her  Eye 

fince.' A^.  B,  The  Time  (he  was  feized 

with  the  Head-Ach,    was   the  Time   the 
Influenza  prevailed, 

CURE    VI. 

John  Meredith,  a  Journeyman  Shoe- 
maker, was  rendered  incapable  of  working 
from  Swellings  and  great  Pain  in  his  Arm 

and 
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and  Leg.  A  Lady  who  faw  him  weeping 
over  his  Misfortunes,  having  many  Mouths 
to  feed,  and  no  Strength  to  get  any  Thing 
for  them,  directed  him  to  me  j  accordingly 
he  came  in  'January,  1762.  I  pafled  a  few 
Shocks  thro'  the  Swellings  and  the  Places 
where  he  felt  any  Pain.  In  a  few  Days  he 
was  able  to  work,  and  in  a  Month  was  dif- 
mifTed  perfedlly  cured.  I  have  met  him 
feveral  Times  fince,  and  he  has  told  me  he 
was  very  well. 

CURE    VIL 

John  Paglar,  Mafon,  being  at  work  in 
Reddiff'Jlreet,  March  1762,  had  the  Mif- 
fortune,  .by  carrying  a  Stone  too  heavy,  to 
wrench  his  Knee;  it  fwelled  immediately, 
and  was  very  painful  notwithftanding  it  was 
inflantly  chaffed  with  Spirits  of  Wine.  He 
applied  that  Night  to  a  Surgeon,  who  told 
him,  he  imagined  it  would  be  fome  Time 
before  it  could  be  cured.  The  next  Morn- 
ing he  came  to  me,  but  with  great  Difficul- 
ty and  much  Pain.  I  pafTed  about  five 
Shocks  thro'  the  Swelling,  this  enabled  him 
to  bend  his  Knee  and  walk  about  the  Room 
without  Difficulty.  I  ordered  him  to  favour 
F  3  his 
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his  Knee  that  Day  as  much  as  he  could, 
and  come  to  mc  next  Morning.  He  came, 
but  perfectly  cured  with  what  was  already 
done.  The  Swelling  was  gone,  he  could 
bend  his  Knee  and  walk  as  well  as  he  could 
before  the  Accident  happened.  I  faw  him 
feveral  Years  after,  and  he  told  me  his  Knee 
had  continued  vyell  ever  fincc. 

CURE     VIII. 

The  afore-mentioned  Patient,  overjoyec} 
at  his  quick  and  unexpected  Recovery,  told 
many  People  as  he  went  from  my  Houfe 
what  had  befallen  him,  and  how  he  was 
pured.  The  News  reached  Mrs.  Price, 
Wife  of  Mr.  Price,  Blackfmith,  in  Lime- 
kibi-Lane,  who  was  then  confined  to  her 
Room  by  what  an  Apothecary,  who  was 
ient  by  a  Lady  in  the  Neighbourhood  to 
•  look  at  it,  called  a  White-Swelling  3  and 
judged  too  of  a  dangerous  Nature.  The 
poor  Woman,  flirred  up  by  what  the  above 
Patient  had  related,  begged  her  Neighbours 
to  affift  in  conveying  her  to  my  Houfe.  - 
She  was  accordingly  brought  in  a  Chair,  for 
fhc  had  not  the  leaft  Ufe  of  her  Leg.  I 
pafl'ed  feveral  Shocks  through  the  Swelling, 

and 
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and  from  the  Knee  down  to  the  Foot.  Her 
Pain,  which  was  very  great,  was  foon  taken 
away,  and  in  about  a  Month  {he  was  able, 
by  the  Help  of  a  Crutch  and  Stick,  to  walk 
to  my  Houfe.  She  was  perfectly  cured  in 
three  Months.  I  faw  her  feveral  Times 
after,  and  fhe  feemcd  to  walk  without  the 
leaft  Difficulty.  But  about  two  Years  ago 
fhe  called  at  my  Houfe  to  thank  me,  and 
then  told  me,  fhe  had  walked  the  Day  be- 
fore ten  Miles,  and  that  fhe  had  not  found 
the  leafl  Swelling  in  her  Knee  from  the 
Time  I  difmifTed  her. 

CURE     IX. 

In  the  Beginning  of  March,  1763,  my 
Cook-Maid  S***  W***,  had  the  Misfor- 
tune to  fcald  her  Arm  from  the  Wrifl  to  the 
Elbow.  I  was  not  informed  of  it  'till  two 
Hours  after  the  Accident.  When  I  faw 
her  Arm,  there  was  one  very  large  Blifter 
already  rifen,  and  feveral  fmall  ones  were 
rifing  all  over  the  fcalded  Part.  I  drew- 
Sparks  from  every  Part  of  the  Scald,  for 
about  the  Space  of  five  Minutes.  She  was 
much  eafier  and  able  to  go  to  the  Fire  and 
do  her  Work.  In  the  Evening  I  repeated 
F  4  the 
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the  drawing  of  Sparks  from  her  Arm  about 
ten  Minutes.  By  next  Morning  all  was 
quite  healed ;  there  v/as  not  the  lead  Ap- 
pearance of  a  Bliftcr,  nor  could-  the  leaft 
dead  or  fhrivelled  Skin  be  feen,  but  where 
the  large  Blifler  had  rifen.  She  faid  her 
Arm  was  quite  eafy,  and  the  fame  as  if  it 
had  not  been  fcalded. 

I  difcovered  that'  drawing  Sparks  would 
cure  Burns  or  Scalds  from  my  little  Boy, 
who  before  he  could  well  fpeak,  had  the 
Misfortune  to  thruft  his  Arm  againft  an 
Ironing-Box  in  the  Landry.  The  Child 
cried  much,  but  was  averfe  to  have  any 
Thing  put  to  it.  I  faid  I  would  eledrifry 
him,  this  he  confented  to,  for  he  was  fond 
of  feeing  the  Machine.  I  drew  a  few  Sparks 
from  the  Burn  and  heard  no  more  of  it. 
This  convinced  me ;  but  he  foon  after  af- 
forded me  another  Proof.  Standing  by  the 
Fire  unobferved,  he  put  a  little  Cane  into  it, 
and  then  drew  it  thro'  his  Hand,  the  Middle 
of  which  appeared  much  burnt.  I  drew 
Sparks  from  it,  and  the  next  Morning  it 
was  quite  well. 


CUR}?- 
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CURE      X. 

April  2,  1763,  my  Wife  walk'd  too 
long,  as  appeared  by  the  Confequence,  in  the 
Evening  in  the  Garden.  Next  Morning  an 
Eryfipelas  appeared  in  her  Face.  Her  Chin 
was  fwelled,  inflamed  and  full  of  fmall  Puf- 
tules.  By  Night  the  Swelling  had  reached 
her  Right  Cheek,  and  was  proceeding  to  her 
Neck  and  Forehead.  Her  Right  Eye  feem- 
cd  to  be  doling  up,  and  her  whole  Face 
was  very  fore  and  painful  j  fhe  found  alfo  a 
Sicknefs  at  her  Stomach.  She  afked,  if  I 
did  not  think  drawing  Sparks  from  her  Face 
would  be  of  Service  to  her  ?  I  drew  Sparks 
from  it  for  about  ten  Minutes.  The  In- 
flanxmation  inftantly  flopped,  the  Sicknefs 
went  off  from  her  Stomach,  and  the  Sore- 
nefs  was  much  abated.  She  could  bear  now 
to  prefs  and  rub  it.  Next  Morning  all  her 
Face  and  Head  'was  a  little  fwelled  ;  but 
.drawing  Sparks  about  five  Minutes  at  a 
Time,  Night  and  Morning  for  five  Days, 
perfectly  cured  her.  She  has  never  had  the 
leafl:  Appearance  of  an  Eryfipelas  fince. 


CURE 
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C  U  R  E      XL 

About  this  Time  Mary  Scriven,  the 
Wife  of  a  labouring  Man  at  Henbury^  in 
Gloucefierjhire^  applied  to  me.  Her  Com- 
plaint was  a  fixed  Pain  in  both  her  Arms, 
which  had  deprived  her  of  the  Ufe  of  them. 
The  Flefh  of  both  was  much  wafted.  One 
pf  them  flie  could  not  move  from  her  Side, 
and  the  Pain  was  fo  great  that  ftie  had  no  reft: 
Night  nor  Day.  Her  Appetite  too  was  quite 
taken  away  by  it. 

By  pafiing  about  twenty  Shocks  for  a  few 
Mornings  thro'  the  Parts  where  ftie  felt  any 
Pain,  it  was  fo  far  taken  off  that  ft^iC  began 
to  have  good  Nights,  and  her  Appetite 
mended  daily.  In  lefs  than  a  Month  flie 
was  able  to  raife  her  Hands  to  her  Head, 
and  under-hand  ftie  could  lift  a  Pail  of  Water 
as  high  as  her  Knees,  do  many  Neceftaries 
about  her  Houfe,  and  drefs  her  young  Child, 
which  was  her  feventh  living,  and  in  lying- 
in  with  which  her  Diforder  came  upon  her. 
In  two  Months  the  Flefti  of  her  Arms  re- 
covered its  Colour  and  looked  healthy,  and 
vifibly  filled  up  and  encreafed  apace.  She 
came  to  me  at  Times  for  fix  Months,  flay- 
ing 
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ing  away  at  Intervals  a  Fortnight,  and  fome 
times  three  .Weeks. 

I  WILL  not  fay  fhe  was  abfolutely  cured 
by  Eledricity.  Her  Diforder  v/as  ofthe 
relaxed  Kind.  She  could  do  any  Thing 
under  but  not  over-hand.  I  advifed  her  to 
try  the  Effed:  of  pumping  cold  Spring-Wa- 
ter upon  her  Arms  and  Hands.  It  did  good. 
But  fortunately  a  Neighbour  advifed  herto 
ilake  a  Lime-ftone  in  Water,  and  wafh  her 
Arms  and  Hands  with  it.  This  effeded  a 
perft'd  Cure.  And  the  laft  Time  I  faw  her, 
wJiich  was  above  two  Years  after,  flie  told 
me  Ihe  was  fo  weir  that  Hie  had  flood  the 
Week  before  five  Days  to  wafhing. 

CURE     XII. 

Mary  Barter,  a  Nurfe,  applied  to  me 
likewife  about  this  Time.  By  fitting  up, 
and  catching  frequent  Colds,  fhe  had  loft 
the  Ufe  of  one  Arm,  and  yet  fhe  had  had  all 
the  AfTiftance  Phyficians  and  Apothecaries 
could  give  her.  A  few  Shocks  took  off  her 
Pain  and  in  fix  Weeks  flie  was  perfedly 
cured.  But  in  about  a  Year  and  an  Half 
after,  from  repeated  Colds,  her  Pain  return- 
ed  again,    but   not   fo  violent.      In   three 

Weeks 
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Weeks  die  was  difmiffcd  a  fccond  Time  as 
perfectly  cured.  In  about  five  Years  after 
{he  applied  to  me  a  third  Time.  The  Pain 
had  then  ihifted  to  her  Knee  and  Leg.  She 
was  treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  the 
fame  good  Effedt  followed.  She  has  none 
of  thefe  Complaints  now  in  the  Beginning 
of  the  Year  1771. 

CURE     XIII. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  Year  1763,  a  Lady- 
was  much  perfvvaded  to  try  the  EfFedt  of 
Eledricity  for  her  Sight.  It  had  been  gra- 
dually decaying  for  fome  Time.  A  Film 
could  be  perceived  gathering  over  the  Iris, 
and  making  its  Way  to  cover  the  Pupil. 
One  Eye  in  particular  was  fo  darkened  that 
(lie  could  not  fee  with  it  either  to  read  or 
thread  a  Needle. 

I  DREW  Sparks  from  her  Eyes  about  the 
Space  of  three  or  four  Minutes  every  Morn- 
ing for  a  Fortnight,  She  found  -her  Eyes 
furprizingly  mended  j  and  thofe  who  ftood 
by  could  fee  as  it  were  the  Curtain  draw 
back  from  the  Pupil  and  Iris.  She  attended 
afterwards  at  Times  fix  Weeks  longer,  and 
when  Hue  left  me  was  able  to  thread  the 

fineft 
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fineft   Needle,    and   to   read    the   fmalleft 

Print. 

CURE     XIV. 

ThoiMas  Frankland,  an  Invalid,  but 
difcharged  on  Account  of  what  was  thought 
an  incurable  Malady,  was  feized  with  a 
violent  and  moft  excruciating  Pain  in  the 
upper  Part  of  his  Thigh.  It  had  tormented 
him  for  three  Months  before  he  came  to 
me,  and  had  rendered  his  Life  perfedly  mi- 
ferable,  depriving  him  of  all  Reft  Night  and 
Day.  He  was  cured  by  eled:rifying  him 
only  twice.  I  pafled  about  fix  Shocks  thro' 
the  Pain.  This  poor  Fellow's  Gratitude 
was  fo  great  that,  at  whatever  Diftance  he 
faw  me,  he  would  always  run  and  be  ready 
to  throw  himfelf  at  my  Feet.  I  have  not 
fcen  him  now  for  feveral  Years. 

C  U  R  E     XV. 

January  20,  1764,  my  Man  J,  T.  had 
the  Misfortune  to  fall  down  fome  Steps  and 
to  receive  from  the  Edge  of  one  of  them  a 
violent  Contufion  in  the  Small  of  his  Back. 
Scarce  any  Sign  appeared  outwardly,  but 
his  Left  Leg  was  ft  ruck  ufelefs.  I  imme- 
diately pafted   a  few  Shocks   through  the 

Bruife. 
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Briiifc.  Other  Things  thro'  Fear  were  ap- 
plied, but  Eledricity  feemed  to  do  the  mofl 
Good;  Accordingly  all  other  Applications 
were  difcontinued.  In  a  Fortnight  he  was 
able  to  wait  at  Table,  and  do  many  other 
Things  in  his  Bufinefs,  and  in  three  Weeks 
■ivas  cured. 

CURE     XVI. 

March  27,  1764,  walking  a  little  Way 
from  my  Houfe,  and  looking  on  a  poor  Man 
digging  Stones,  he  fuddenly  dropped  his 
Tool,  and  cried  out,  I  can't  work,  I  muft 
go  home.  His  Soliloquy  naturally  led  me 
to  enquire,  why  ?  Sir,  replied  the  poor  Man, 
I  have  had  a  third  Day's  Ague  for  thefe  fix 
Weeks,  and  now  I  feel  it  coming  upon  me. 
I  took  him  immediately  to  my  Machine, 
and  paffed  four  Shocks  through  him  crofs- 
ways.  Two  from  the  Right  Hand  to  the 
Left  Foot,  and  two  from  the  Left  Hand 
to  the  Right  Foot.  I  faw  no  more  of  him 
'till  ^pril  9  following.  When  he  told  me 
he  never  had  the  Ague  but  once  after,  and 
that  only  for  three  Minutes,  that  he  was 
then  well  and  hearty,  and  his  Stomach 
fcarce  ever  fatisfied  with  eating.     His  Namef 

is' 
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is  William  Carter,  his  Age  Sixty,  and 
hethen  lived  in  Pik-Jireet. 

CURE     XVII. 

Mrs.  H.  Wife  of  Mr.  H.  in  Pipe-Lane, 
for  five  Years  had  been  fo  afflided  with 
acute  Pains  in  her  Left  Leg  and  Right  Arm, 
that  her  Life  was  rendered  quite  miferable. 
Her  Leg  was  fo  benummed  that  it  had  loft 
its  Feeling. 

When  fhe  was  brought  to  me,  May  6, 
1765,  file  was  fo  weak  that  it  was  with 
Difficulty  fhe  was  kept  from  fainting,  but 
notwithflanding  fhe  was  thus  reduced,  in 
five  Days  by  the  Help  of  two  Perfons  fhe 
was  able  to  walk  to  my  Houfe.  The  Shocks 
removed  her  Pains  almoft  immediately,  and 
the  fecond  Day  of  her  Attendance  the  Numb- 
nefs  was  taken  off,  and  fhe  began  to  perceive 
a  Feeling  in  her  Leg.  After  attending  nine- 
teen Times  fhe  was  difmiffed  pcrfedly  cured. 

CURE    xvin. 

Jacob  Griffith,  a  Seafaring  Man,  ap- 
plied to  me  May  21,  1765,  to  eledrify  him 
for  Pains  and  Swellings  in  his  Legs  and 
Arms.     He  told  me  that  he  had  been  dif- 

eharged 
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charged  from  the  Hope  Man  of  War  as  inca- 
pable of  Service,  and  that  he  had  been  like- 
wife  difmiffed  from  Port/month  Hofpital  as 
incurable.  He  was  cured  by  Shocks,  at- 
tending only  four  Days. 

CURE     XIX. 

S.  W***M,  in  the  Year  1762,  whilil:  in 
Service  in  London,  had  the  Misfortune  to 
cut  her  Hand  with  a  Tin-Box,  as  fhe  was 
making  Pomatum.  She  thought  the  Wound 
trifling,  but  in  a  Day  or  two  it  grew  pain- 
ful. An  eminent  Surgeon  dreffed  it.  It 
grew  worfe ;  and  at  laft  became  fo  bad,  that 
a  Confultation  was  held  how  to  proceed. 
The  Refult  was ;  to  fave  Life  flie  muft  lofc 
her  Hand.  When  the  poor  Creature  heard 
this,  (he  begged  with  many  Tears  and  Jn- 
treaties  that  her  Hand,  if  poflible,  might  be 
faved,  having  no  other  Way,  but  Servitude, 
to  get  her  Bread.  Trial  was  made,  and  it  fo 
far  fucceeded  that  the  Wounds  were  healed 
up.  In  the  Summer  1765,  fhe  came  with 
a  Family  to  Briflol,  goJ"g  ^^  Nevis.  Here 
flie  was  directed  to  me.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  feen  an  Hand  fo  diftorted.  It 
was  much  wafted,  as  was  likewifc  her  Arm. 

She 
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She  was  always  in  Pain,  and  her  Fingers 
and  Hand  had  totally  loft  all  Feeling.  Her 
Hand  was  fo  extreamly  weak  that  fhe  could 
not  lift  a  Pound  Weight  with  it. 

Having  never  had  a  Cafe  fimilar  to  thi?, 
I  could  not  give  her  much  Encouragement. 
I  could  only  fay  that  no  one  could  pofitively 
declare  what  Eledricity  would  not  cure; 
broken  Bones  excepted.- 

Her  Feeling  was  fo  loft  that  at  iirft  fhe 
did  not  perceive  the  Shocks  in  her  Hand,  tho' 
I  gave  her  feveral  very  fmart  ones.  The 
fourth  Morning  fhe  began  to  feel,  this  en- 
couraged me.  And  ftie  herfelf  was  fo  fen- 
iible  of  Relief,  that  fhe  quitted  her  Place, 
in  order  that  nothing  might  hinder  her  At- 
tendance. In  ten  Mornings  there  was  a  ma- 
nifeft  Appearance  for  the  better.  Her  Pain 
was  taken  off,  and  her  Arm  and  Hand  were 
fo  ftrengthened  that  ftie  could  lift  a  Chair. 
After  this  her  Joints  began  to  appear,  and 
her  Fingers  to  be  flexible  j  for  before  there 
was  no  Bending  in  her  Fingers,  nor  a  Knuckle 
to  be  feen. — She  told  me  fhe  could  feel  the 
fineft  Needle,  and  ufe  it  with  Eafe.  The 
Shape  of  her  Hand  was  much  altered  for 
the  better. 

G  CURE 
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CURE     XX. 

In  February  1765,  my  Wife,  after  Lying- 
in,  was  feized  with  an  almofl  total  Lofs  of 
4he  Ufe  of  her  Limbs.     Not  a  Joint  was 
•free  from  excruciating  Pain,  which  fo  depriv- 
ed her  of  Reft  that  her  Intel le6:s  were  af- 
fedled.     She  appeared  fo  bad  that  BHfters 
were  judged  needful.   Accordingly  two  were 
applied  to  the  Small  of  her  Legs.     When 
fhe  was  able  to  lit  up  in  the  Bed,  (he  begg'd 
I  would  ele(^rify  her.     Her  Knees  fwelled, 
her  Ancles  fprcad,  and  not  a  Joint  in  her 
Hands  but  what  was  enlarging.     The  Ef- 
fed  of  the  Shock  was  furprizing,  it  reduced 
the  Swellings,  took  off  her  Pains  and  caufed 
her  to  have  good  Nights.      But  what  is  re- 
markable, fuch  a  Dcadnefs  fell  on  the  Places 
where  the  Blifters  were  put,  that  for  a  long 
Time  (he  had  not  the  leaft  Feeling  in  the 
Small  of  her  Lcgsj  and  I  believe  never  will 
have  the  Feeling  there  fhe  had  before.     I 
have  the  greateft  Reafon  to  believe  that  E- 
led:ricity,  under  GOD,  preferved  her  Life ; 
for  befides  what  I  have  mentioned,  there 
were  ftrong   Symptoms   of  a   Dropfy.      I 
pafTed  the  Shocks  thro'  her  Pains,  and  fome- 

times 
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times  fhocked  her  whole  Frame,  giving  the 
Shock  from  Hand  to  Foot,  Thefe  Shocks, 
fhe  faid,  did  her  moil:  Good.  She  recovered. 
But  a  Weaknefs  has  continued  ever  fince  in 
her  Legs  and  Ancles.  A  Cramp  teaz'd  her 
for  a  long  Time  after,  but  Electrifying  al- 
ways relieved  her.  It  ftill  at  Times  catches 
her,  but  not  fo  violently. 

Doubtful  CUKE  ;:^xh 

This  Cafe  ought  to  be,  and  would  have 
been  the  firft,  could  I  have  fpoken  with  Cer- 
tainty of  it,  it  is  only  introduced  here  for  itg 
Peculiarity. 

In  September  1760,  Mrs.  Evans,  Wife  of 
Mr.  Evans,  Corn-Chandler,  in  St.  Mary^ 
port'Jireet,  defired  me  to  eledlrify  her.  Her 
Complaint  was  a  fixed  and  lliarp  Pain  in  the 
Small  of  her  Back,  caufed,  as  (he  appre- 
hended, by  frequent  Mifcarriagcs.  No 
Coft  had  been  fpared  to  obtain  a  Cure.  The 
^bleft  Phyficians  had  been  confulted,  and 
the  Bath  had  been  tried. 

When  {he  came  to  me,  fhe  declared  fhe 
had  not  lain  down  in  her  Bed  for  a  Twelve- 
month, but  was  oblig'd  to  be  bolflered  up ; 
and  if  at  any  Time  (he  fell  in  her  Sleep  on 
G  2  one 
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one  Side,  fhe  was  awakened  with  a  Pain,  as 
if  Needles  were  piercing  her. 

I  paffed  four  Shocks  thro'  the  Place  where 
the  Pain  was  fixed.  The  next  Morning  (he 
came  to  me  full  of  Spirits,  telling  me  fhe 
had  lain  down  in  her  Bed,  and  had  ilept 
foundly  till  four  o'Glock,  and  that  the  Pain 
was  almoft  gone.  .1  paffed  four  Shocks 
more  thro'  the  Pain,  and  fhe  felt  no  more 
-of  it  then.  '  But  taking  too  great  Liberty 
with  her  new-acquired  Strength,  and  lifting 
fomething  too  heavy  for  her,  her  Pain  re- 
turned, -but  not  with  Violence.  A  few  Shocks 
removed  it. 

'  SHE-had  at  this  Time  an  Aflhmatic  Com- 
plaint, and  begged  as  eledrifying  had  remov- 
ed her  Pain,  that  I  would  try  if  it  would 
help  her  Breath.  I  paffed  two  Shocks  thro' 
her  Stomach,  and  two  Crofsways  from  her 
Shoulders  to  her  Sides.  She  faid  fhe  was 
better.  What  further  EfFedt  it  had  I  know 
not,  for  I  never  faw  her  after.  I  heard  flie 
went  Abroad. 

CURE     XXIL 

The  following  remarkable  Cure,  not  by 
myfelf,  but  by  a  Friend,  who  particularly 

defired 
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defired  that  I  would  infert  it  in  my  Lift,  is 
■  here  introduced  with  fanguine  Hopes,  that 
others  would  make  Trial  of  Eledricity  in 
the  fame  Cafe,  being  throughly  perfwaded 
that  the  Remedy  will  be  found,  if  not  ef- 
fectual, yet  moft  certainly  innocent.  The 
Short  of  the  Relation  is  this.  A  young 
Gentleman  fond  of  Electricity  went  to  his 
Tinman's  for  fomething  he  had  befpoke  of 
him,  who  at  that  Criiis  was  thought  to  be 
dying  of  the  Gout  in  his  Stomach.  He 
was  defired  to  go  up  Stairs ;  as  foon  as  the 
poor  Man  faw  him,  Sir,  fays  he,  for  GOD 
Sake  eled:rify  me.  The  Machine  was  brought 
and  fever al  Shocks  were  given  through  the 
Stomach,  where  the  Pain  was  felt.  The 
Patient  every  Time  begg'd  that  the  Shocks 
might  be-ftronger  ; '  at  .laft,a.great  Quantity 
of  Wind  came  up,  and  he  immediately  cried 
out,  ^'  I  am  better."  That  Night  he  refted 
tolerably  well.  The  Gout  almoft  inftantly 
fhifted  from  his  Stomach  to  his  Feet.  But 
next  Day  making  too  free  withhimfelf,  and 
drinking  fome  Ale,  the  Gout  returned  to  his 
Stomach.  The  Shocks  were  repeated,  and 
the  Patient's  Account  was,  "  I  feel  the 
Gout  retire  to  my  jFeet."     He  was  cured.— 

Some 
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Some  Years  after  I  faw  him,  converfed  with 

him,  and  heard  the  above  Particulars  from 
■»    • 

him. 

I  could  produce  many  more  Cures,  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  a  Volume  of  no  fmall  Size ; 
but  as  I  only  write  for  Information,  Prolix- 
ity has  been  ftudioufly  avoided  by  me,  that 
the  Reader  might  not  be  tired. 

The  Account  of  the  Cures  therefore  have 
been  fhortened  as  much  as  the  Nature  of 
them  would  admit.  And  thofe  have  been 
chiefly  mentioned,  that  were  the  moil  iin- 
gular,  as  a  further  and  corroborative  Proof 
jof  what  has  been  before  advanced,  relative 
to  the  fecret  and  hidden  Powers  of  Nature, 

Magna  eft  Veritas  ^  prceivalebit, 

P.  S.  I  have  not  faid  any  Thing  concern- 
ing the  Manner  of  giving  the  Shock,  and 
drawing  the  Sfark,  knowing  how  difficult 
it  is  to  convey  by  Words  the  Method  of  a 
manual  Operation.  I  gro'und  this  on  the 
Complaints  of  many,  who  have  bought  Ma- 
chines, "  That  in  giving  the  Shock,  they 
either  give  it  improperly  to  the  Patient  or 
ihock  themfelves,  notwithftanding  they  have 

care- 
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carefully  attended  to  the  Inilrudions  given 
by  Writers  on  the  Subjecft." 

I  would  therefore  advife  ocular  Informa- 
tion, more  may  be  learned  from  feeing  an 
electrical  Operation,  than  from  Volumes  on 
the  Subjed:. 


THE     END. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THERE  is  a  paflion  in  the  foul  which ^' 
in  its  various  operations  on  the  human 
•condudl,  is  produdlive  of  ends  that  are  ex- 
tremly  diflimilar:  and  this  is  envy.  By  the 
energy  of  this  emotion  fome  individuals  are 
Simulated  to  the  emulation  of  thofe  laudable 
purfuits  which  they  obferve  in  men  of  diftin- 
guiflied  fuperiority  ',  whilft  others,  goaded  by 
the  like  fenfation,  employ  their  lives  in  de- 
preciating the  excellences  of  thofe  whom  they 
cannot  equal,  and  will  not  imitate.  The  for- 
mer is  the  legitimate  ofFspringof  a  candid  and 
ingenuous  mind;  the  latter  of  a  mean  and  for- 
did. Andthofe,  who  indulge  themfelves  in  the 
exercife  of  this  malignant  difpofition,  arenoton- 
ly  the  enemies  of  the  meritorious,  but  of  all 
the  human  race,  who  are  made  happier  by  the 
toil,  ftudy  and  exhibitions  of  exhalted  genius* 
The  truth  of  this  obfervation,  refpedting  the 
malevolence  of  man,  hath  been  feldom  more 
con/picuoufly  exemplified  than  in  the  violent 
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and  unmerited  attacks  which  have  been,  and 
are  continually  made  by  the  phyfical  fraterni- 
ty on  the  unprecedented,  unparalell'd  and  ini- 
mitable difl'ertation  on  the  gout,  written  by 
Dr.  William  Cadogan.  And  all  this  veno- 
mous perfccution  feems  to  have  been  engen- 
dered, from  no  other  earthly  caufe,  than  be- 
caufe  that  //^^r^/pradtitioner,  animated  by  the 
defire  of  imparting  health  and  longevity  to 
bis  fellow-creatures  of  the  fame  fpecies,  hath 
mod  difintereftedly  endeavoured  to  expofe  the 
^bfurd  dodrines  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Latin, 
Arabic,  and  oi  modern  phy  ficians.and  to  explode 
the  folly  of  following  the  prefcriptions  of  any 
of  the  faculty,  himfelf  excepted :  as  if  there  could 
be  the  leaft  imputation,  of  his  adting  from  the 
ibrdid  motives  of  felf-intereft,  in  thus  uniting 
thez//i/?of  the  public  with  the  fl^w/f^  of  himfelf. 
More  particularly,  as  the  former  feems  imprac- 
ticable to  be  obtained,  but  in  conjundion  with 
the  latter.  The  phyfical  faculty,  of  all  ranks, 
the  regulars,  femiregulars,  and  intruders,  under 
all  denominations,  have  delighted  in  girding 
at  him  ;  and  taken  upon  them  to  afferf,  that 
his  book  contains  a  multiplicity  of  errors, 
which  may  prove  fatal  to  mankind,  (hould 
his  do(Strints  prevail.  And  becaufe  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan hath  faid,  in  fpeaking  of  his  fubjed", 
*'  that  the  tafk  feems  to  have  been  left  for 
him,"  and  thereby  fuggefted  to  the  world, 
that  this  manner  of  treating  chronical  difeafes 
is  intirely  new  and  original,  his  enemies  have 
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not  abilained  from  malediAIon  j  but  have  af- 
lerted,  that  there  is  nothing  either  right,  new, 
original,  ingenious,  or  of  public  utility  con- 
tained in  his  drlTertation.  And  thus,  with  a 
view  to  oppofe  an  aflumption  which  may, 
not  improbably,  have  been  rather  too  prompt 
in  Dr.  Cadogan,  they  run  into  an  oppofite 
extreme-,  which  is  equally  reprehenfible. 

As  to  the  errors  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  although 
error  be  the  lot  of  all  mankind,  yet  is  there 
an  efTcntial  difference  in  the  nature  of  them. 
And  in  order  to  explain  what  I  think  of  thofe 
in  the  doctor's  differtation,  I  fhall  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  his  opinion  ;  and  fpeak  of 
him  as  he  does  of  the  ancient  philofophers  ; 
that  fome  of  them  were  very  ingenious  in 
guefling  wrong.  And,  as  I  have  taken  that 
idea  to  exprefs  my  own,  refpedling  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan's  errors,  I  humbly  requeft,  that  it 
may  be  permitted  to  exprefs  my  conception  of 
his  ingenuity  alfo.  ^    • 

As  to  the  hafty  charge  that  his  differtatlon 
contains  nothing  new,  nor  original,  nor  any 
thing  but  what  has  been  repeatedly  faid,  and 
great  part  of  it  for  ages  before  he  was  born, 
that  charge,  indeed,  I  am  in  no  doubt  of  re- 
futing. And  I  will  renounce,  for  evermore,  the 
ufe  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  if  I  do  not  prove, 
that  this  his  work  does  a(5tually  include  a  va- 
riety of  new  things ;  fuch  as  not  only  have 
never  yet  been  given;  but  fuch  alfo,  as,  in  all 
probability,  would  never  have  been  commu- 
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nicated  to  blefs  mankind,  had  Dr.  Cadogan 
withheld  his  bounty  from  them.  To  deli- 
neate my  idea  of  public  utility  in  this  inftance 
would  be  altogether  ufelefsj  for,  in  a  kingdom 
where  depopulation  is  fo  rapidly  increaling, 
what  can  be  more  conducive  to  the  national 
profperity,  than  a  certain  method  of  preferving 
health  and  long  life  to  the  inhabitants;  and 
what, individual  can  be  fo  valuable  a  fubjedt,  as 
he  who  accomplifhes  it. 
,  It  has  been  remarked,  as  an  error  too  common 
in  philofophers  and  men  of  genius,  that  they  do 
not  previoufly  fettle  the  ideas  which  they  an- 
nex to  the  terms  they  make  ufe  of  in  their  lu- 
cubrations. On  this  account,  I  think  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  explain  my  ideas  of  newnefs  and  ori- 
ginality, as  they  are  to  be  received  and  con- 
sidered in  this  my  candid  enquiry. 

Various  are  the  ways  in  which  the  works  of 
the  learned,  in  the  medical  fclence,  may  be 
confidered  as  new  and  original.  They  may  be 
fo  deemed  in  the  matter  which  they  contain.— 
In  the  manner  in  which  they  are  delivered.— 
In  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. —  In  the  method  of 
the  cure.. —  In  the  confiftency  of  opinion. — 
The  energy  of  the  arguments. — The  conclu- 
fivenefs  of  the  reafoning. —  The  aptitude  of 
the  illuftrations.— The  perfpicuity  of  the  ftyle, 
and  in  the  marks  of  no  common  pra(5tItioner. 
All  thefe  may  be  new  and  original,  although 
they  have  been  previoufly  faid,  by  five-hun- 
dred writers,  printed  five- hundred  times,  in 
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five-hundred  years,  to  any  philofophical  phy* 
iician,  who  hath  never  read  the  works  in  which 
they  are  contained. — They  may  be  new  alfb  if 
having  read  thefe  works  he  hath  entirely  for- 
gotten them. —  And  it  will  be  no  lefs  new  and 
original,  if  fuch  a  perfon,  after  having  read 
and  remembered  thefe  works,  (hould  fay,  the 
tafk  of  difcovering  what  they  exhibit  fcems  to 
be  left  to  him.  Under  one  or  more  of  thefe 
heads,  lam  not  in  theleaft  diffident  of  proving, 
to  the  convidrion  of  the  moft  inveterate  of 
Dr.  Cadogan's  enemies,  that  this  his  difTerta- 
tion  is  fraught  with  great  newnefs  and  origi- 
nality. And  in  this  place  I  muft  beg  leave  to 
obferve,  that  although  I  come  forth  to  the 
world  behind  the  differtation,  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  confidered  as  jack  Rugaby  fol- 
lowing clofe  at  the  heel  of  Dr.  Caius  ;  nor  a& 
Falftaffe's  page  walking  before  him;  for  Dr., 
Cadopan  is  not  a  man  who  delires  to  be  hid- 
den. But  as  an  Herald,  who  with  found  of 
trumpet,  proclaims,  to  all  the  world,  the  ap- 
proach of  fome  great  perfonage:  or  rather,  to, 
bring  the  matter  to  a  more  familiar  image, 
according  to  what  is  defcribed  in  the  follow-, 
ing  ftory.  There  lived  in  Paris  no  common 
pra(^itioner  in  phyfic  who  had  a  fon,  a  boy  of 
about  twelve  years  old;  and  this  was  the  me- 
thod the  Dodor  took  to  make  his  merits 
known  to  that  metropoHs.  The  boy  preced- 
ing his  father  in  the  ftreet ,  cried  aloud,  mon 
pere  ejl  le  plus  grand  medecin  du  monde^ — I  am 
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the  boy. — The  dodor  following  him,  replied, 
in  an  affirmative  tone  of  voice,  Venjant  dit 
'vrai,     I  leave  my  readers  to  judge  who  is 
the  dodor.  I  expedt,  therefore,  that  hence- 
forth every  one  will  confider  this  enquiry  as  a 
bill  of  fare   to  a  fuperb  entertainment,  and 
that  thofe  who  have  never  read  Dr.  Cadogan's 
dilTertation,  will    be  pleafed  to  read  my  en- 
quiry, as   preparatory  to  the  delicacies  which 
they  will  find  in  the  dodor's  treat.    And  as 
thofe  who  have  read  Dr.  Cadogan's  work  al- 
ready cannot  we//  read  mine  before  they  have 
read  his,  I  defire  they  will  read*  it  after,  to  affift 
them  in  their  fecond  concodion.    And  this  is 
all  I  exped  from  the  public,  for  the  immcnfe 
labour  which  I  have   taken  to  elucidate  this 
prcdudlion,  and  to  explain  the  amazing  merit 
which  it.  contains,  and  the  juft  utility  of  which 
it  muft  prove  to  be,  not  only  to  this  kingdom 
in  the  original  work,  but  in  the  various  iranf- 
lations  which  I    am   credibly   ir.formed,  are 
now  undertaken,  by  order  of  the  feveral  po- 
tentates,   who  reign  within  a    circle    which 
may,  in  imagination^  be   drawn;  and  would 
touch  the  extremities  of  two  diametrical  lines, 
crofling,  one  from  the  eaftcrn  coaft  of  Japan, 
to  the  weftern  of  California,    through  Afia,, 
Europe,  and  America;    the  other,  from  the 
north  of  Lapland,    paffing   through   Europe, 
and  Africa,  to  the  extremity  of  thofe  coun- 
tries which  have  been  lately  difcovered  in  the 
fouthem  hemifphere.     And  when  thefe  tranf- 
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latlons  are  completed,  I  humbly  hope,  and 
folely  for  the  falce  of  their  underftanding  Dr. 
Cadogan's  diiTertation  as  it  ought  to  be,  that 
my  candid  enquiry  may  receive  the  like  ho- 
nour. 

And  in  this  place,  I  hope,  that  my  readers 
will  remark,  and  Dr.  Cadogan  be  pleafcd  with 
the  precifion  with  which  I  have  delineated  the 
nations  wherein  this  deflcrtation  is  ordered  to 
be  tranflated  j  for  had  I  faiti  through  the  whole 
world,  I  could  not  have  proved  it  to  be  true : 
becaufe  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  undifco- 
vered  parts,  nor  any  correfpondence  with  the 
unknown  natives;  and  confequcntly.  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan might  have  faid  of  me,  it  he  fliall  un- 
happily diflike  this  enquiry,  that  my  words  give 
no  kind  of.  idea,  as  hedoesof  other  authors,  who, 
as  he  affures  us,  have  none  to  the  words  gouty, 
rheumatic,  bilious,  &c.  a  circumftance  which 
I  Ihall  fhew,  that  the  dodlor  hath  moft  ftndly 
oblerved:  and  from  the  cenfure  of  which  ncg- 
\ssdi,  I  would  willingly  preferve  myfclf. 
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IT  is  an  aufpicbus  cireumftance,  when  a  critic 
intends  to  illuftrate  the  works  of  a  philofopher, 
that  the  very  firft  paflage  in  the  book  affords 
him  the  happy  opportunity  of.difplaying  his  critical 
accomplifhments.     And  for  this  defirable  acquifi- 
tion  I  am  obhged  to  the  unequalled  genius  of  Dr. 
William  Cadogan,  even  in  his  introdudtion.     This 
he  prudently   begins  with   an   apothegm,    taken 
from  St.  Evrcmond  ?  "  to  enjoy  good  health  is  belter 
ihan  to  command  the  world"     Which  prettily  iug- 
gcfts,  that  the  do6lor  in  his  differtation,  intends  to 
beftow  on  his  readers,  fomething  more  cftimable, 
than  empires,  crowns  and  fceptres."  St.  Evremond, 
QS  the  doflor  fays,  was  a  prahical  philofopher,  who 
jindcrftood  the  ufe  and  value ^  of  life  and  healthy 
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ietter  than  moft  men."  Let  us  fee  then  in  whaC 
manner  he  employed  his  time  in  acquiring  and 
preferving  thoie  bkflings  which  he  fo  well  under- 
ftood,  and  eftimated  at  a  greater  value  than  the 
command  oFempires.  VVefh.dl  :hen  knowwhat  was 
the  practice  of  his  philoibphy,  that  we  may  all  fol- 
low his  example  and  attain  the  fame  ends.  During 
life  he  lived  with  kings,  princes,  princeiurs,  dukes, 
marefhals,  and  other  of  the  nobility,  both  in  France 
and  England ;  and  thele  the  molt  voluptuous  of 
the  age.  He  loved,  ftudied  and  ardently  purfued  the 
conviviilplealures  •,  he  ate  and  drank  even  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  in  profufion,  ailklodsf  of  Fidi  ra^a|5 
and  wintis,  wliich  were  found  at  "the  repafts  of  the 
great,  at  whofe  tables  he  was  conftantly  prefent  •,  and 
-was  Angularly  notedfor  his  ftudied  refinements  and 
indulgence  In  tTie  deTicacTes"ot  the  palate ;  he  was 
even  fentimentally  a  voluptuary.  He  loved  the  ac- 
counts of  thof^  pleafurea  whicl^  ypung  men  enjoy 
even  after  he  himfelf  was  rendered  incapable  of 
tafting  them :  and,  after  a  life  of  happinefs  an^ 
health,  which,,  with  no  very-good  conftitiitiop, 
he  fupporpcd  by. living  iaihis  indulgent  excefs,.  He 
died  at  ninety-two  years  of  age.  .  ;:j  .-.-.va  "" 

And  now,  will  any  nianfay^  that  Dr.  Gadcgta; 
has  nothing  new,  nor  ingenious  in  his  boak  ? 
•"When,  in  the  firit  fenience  of  his  preface  to  a  diflfei> 
tatipn,  for  the  prefervation  of  health  and' long  Hfe, 
by  exercifc  and  temperance,  he  has  introduced  Sa 
Evremond,  the  greatell  voluptuary  of  his  time 
"  as  almoit  the  only  man  that  cuilivaiedzn  Unromr 
won  length  of  days  into  a  rational  Jerks  of  pleafure, 
and,  what  is  much  mov^y  ati  uninterrupud  courfe  cf 
happineff.'^  The  propriety  of  introducing  the 
length  of  life,  rational  pleafuce,  and  perfect  bappi' 
nefs  of  an  avowed  epicure,  to  recommend  an  ab^ 
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ftincncc  from  fenfual  delights,  is  not  the  only 
fingularity  which  is  new  in  this  paiTage.  For  un- 
lels  I  am  miftaken,  this  is  the  firft  time  that  any 
man  has  publifhed,  that  by  cultivation  one  thing 
can  be  charged  into  another.;  fuch  as,  a  length  of 
days  into  aferies  of  rational  pleafure.  This  difcovery 
will,  I  hope,  induce  the  gardeners  to  take  the  hint, 
and  follow  it :  and  when  they,  next  time,  fet  cab- 
bage plants  in  the  ground,  that  they  will  nor  for- 
get to  change  them  by  cultivation  into  pne  apples^ 
which  leem^s  to  be  as  eafily  to  be  done,  by  culture^ 
as  changing  days  into  rational  plants.  However, 
St.Evremond  "did  much  more,  he  cultivated  a  length 
of  days  into  an  uninterrupted  ccurfe  of  happinefs,  and 
certainly,  this  is  new  alio;  that  an  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  happinefs  Ihould  be  much  more  than  a  ra- 
tional feries  of  pkafure. 

■  ,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  remarking  the  pre* 
cifion  v/ith  which  the  word  cultivation  is  annexed 
to  the  idea  of  changing  and  the  dijtin^fion  between 
pleafure  and  happinefs.,  as  above  ftated,  to  fliew  how 
oblervant  Dr.  Cadogan  is  in  avoiding  that  fault, 
which  he  ccnfures  in  others,  of  ufing  words  with- 
out all  kind  of  ideas. 

Whoever  will  read  the  life  of  St.  Evremond, 
muft  find,  that  neither  cxercife  nor  temperance 
"Vvere  the  caufes  of  his  health,  longevity  and  hap- 
pinefs. However,  1  am  not,  on  that  account,  incli- 
ned to  quit  the  found  philofophy  of  Dr.  Cadogan, 
becaufe  he  hath  fo  ingenioufly  adduced  a  remarka- 
ble voluptuary  as  an  inftancc  of  the  truth  and  va- 
lue of  his  doctrines  of  felf-dcnial. 

And  when  I  confider  that  thedoftor'sfentiments 
are  profeflcdly  "  that  truth,  in  things  of  general 
life  and  neceflity,  particularly  the  health  of  man- 
kind, lies  moft  commonly  on  the  furface,"  I  am 
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•mazed  he  did  not  obferve  and  aftign,  as  a  parti- 
cular inftance  of  thefe  different  effcfts  of  higK 
living  in  St.  Evremond,  that  there  was  fomcthing, 
in  him,  which  is  but  very  rarely  to  be  found  in 
other  men  :  and  from  thence,  that  health,  longe- 
cify  and  happinefs  were  the  confequences  of  fenfu- 
ality  and  epicurifm.  It  is,  that  this  pradtical  phi- 
lofopher  was  blefled  with  a  great  wen,  which  grew 
between  his  eyebrows,  as  it  may  be  now  fcen  in 
his  prints  and  in  the  ftatue  of  him  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey.  I  am,  therefore,  grtatly  afflided  that  this 
caufe,  which  operated  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to 
Dr.  Cadogan's  I'yftem  Ihould  have  been  totally  un- 
obfcrved  by  him.  For  otherwife  I  am  convinced,' 
from  his  liberality  of  temper,  he  would  moft  cer- 
tainly have  prefcribed  fuch  wens,  as  the  infallible 
prefervatives  of  health,  long  life,  and  happinefs  to 
all  thofe  refra<f\:ory  voluptuaries,  who  will  not 
obferve  his  only  true  and  genuine  regimen*  And, 
thei'efore,  as  he  has  not  given  that  prefcription,  he 
ii'  hereby  invited  to  it  by  my  permifTion  if  he 
p)eafe  ;  and  to  tell  his  patients  alfo,  as  he  does  of 
the  Magnefia  *,  they  may  take  my  wen,  if  they  will 
DOt  purfuc  my  diet ;  for  I  am  fure  he  is  as  juftly 
entitled  to  this  difcovery  of  the  preceding  effefts  as 
arifing  from  a  wen,  and  to  call  it  his  own,  as  to  that 
of  the  Magnefia,  of  which,  perhaps,  I  may  give  fomc 
farther  account,  when  I  come  to  that  paffage  on 
the  Magnefia.  And,  in  this  wen,  the  whole 
caufe  of  St.  Evremond's  Angular  felicities  did  as 
certainly  lie,  as  did  the  joke  of  Mr.  Bayes  in  the 
boots  of  Prince  Volfcius. 

To  the  novelty  of  the  preceding  remark  Dr. 
Cadogan  adds,  a  moral  refleftion,  not  lefs  new 
than  ingenious.  "  The  generality  of  men  feem  to 
mc  not  to  bellow  a  thought  upon  either  health  *tjr 
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happinefs,  till  it  be  too  late  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
their  convidion ;  fo  that  healthy  like  time,  be- 
comes valuable  only,  when  it  is  loft  j  and  we  can 
no  longer  think  of  it  but  with  retrofpect  and  re-f 
gr^t"  If  health  does  not  become  valuable  till  it 
be  lojiy  why  did  the  dodor  write  this  differtation 
to  preferve  it  from  being  loft  ;  and  to  deprive  his 
readers  and  difciples  of  all  its  value  ?  bcfides  this, 
it  feems  not  a  little  original,  that  thecircumftancc 
of  thinking  of  it  with  regret  Ihould  form  a  part  of 
it's  value.  There  muft  be  fomething  extremely 
fingular  in  this  inftance  of  lofing  health,  to  make 
it  valuable.  If  1  lofe  my  coat,  my  money,  or  my 
reputation,  it  does  not  fcem  eafy  to  account  in 
what  manner  the  lofs  of  all  theie  things  can  make 
them  valuable  to  me.  Does  not  this  feem  to  fay, 
that  effe^s  site  only  valuable  when  the  caufes  of  them 
are  no  longer  in  our  power  ?  and  here,  I  humbly 
apprehend,  that  a  differtation  on  the  moft  certain 
means  of  making  health  valuable,  by  lofing- it ^ 
would  have  been  more  confentaneous  with  this  idea 
of  Dr.  Cadogan,  and  more  likely  to  be  obferved, 
by  moft  people,  than  the  prefent.  In  this  place 
alfo  the  precifion  of  the  ideas,  which  is  contain- 
ed in  the  words  loft  and  valuable,  are  ftupendoufly 
new  and  original. 

The  following  obfervation  of  Dr.  Cadogan  has 
no  lefs  merit  in  newnefs  of  imagery.  '*  Some  in- 
duftrious  men,  fancying  that  whatever  is  valuable 
muft  lie  deep,  have,  with  the  greateft  alacrity  in 
finking,  plunged  into  the  abyfs  of  ancient  Greek, 
Roman  and  Arabic  learning,  in  hopes  to  find 
good  precepts  of  health,  and  lure  remedy  for  dif- 
cafe.  But  after  all  their  pioneering  into  endlefs 
heaps  of  rubbijh,  what  have  they  found,  at  laft, 
but  this  5  that,  in  natural  philofophy,  fome  of  the 
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ancients  have  been  very  ingenious  in  gucfTmg 
wrong."  \f  we  paint  in  our  minds  the  images 
which  are  conveyed  by  the  preceding  exprefiions, 
we  muft  fancy  a  diver,  plunging  into  a  deep  fea, 
to  find  health  and  remedy  at  the  bottom  of  it ; — if 
we  do  though  we  fhall  be  much  miftaken ;  for 
this  divery  who  is  gone  to  the  bottom  of  a  fea  to 
find  fomething,  is  in  an  inflant  converted  into  a 
pioneer,  working  into  an  endlefs  heap  of  rubbifh, 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  find  it  there.  This 
I  humbly  imagine  exhibits  an  inftance  of  the 
dodor's  prei'ervation  of  metaphor,  in  his  ftyle, 
which  is  not  lefs  new,  nor  lefs  to  be  admired,  than 
the  precifion,  which  exifts  between  his  words  and 
ideas.  I  prefume  alfo  that  the  great  ingenuity,  in 
guejjing  wrong,  is  very  new,  fince  it  has  hitherto 
been  conceived,  that  guefllng  right  was  the  great 
mark  of  ingenuity.  That  this  guefllng  ingenioufly 
wropg,  fhould  be  confined  to  fome  of  the  ancienc 
phiiofophers  only,  and  not  attributed  to  the  whol6 
number,  feems  to  be  very  new  and  original  alfo. 
For  as  they  did  not  all  guefs  wrong,  in  natural 
philofophy,  I  would  gladly  know,  how  the  others 
guefTed,  who  did  ;>/^/ guefs  wrong?  becaufelhave 
hitherto  heard  but  of  two  ways  in  guefllng ;  the 
righi  and  the  wrong.  Dr.  Cadogan  has,  in  his 
differtation,  adopted  the  corpufcular  philofophy  of 
Democritus  and  the  Epicureans.  Did  they  guefs 
wrong,  in  natural  philofophy  ?  if  they  did,  it 
feems  the  doctor  hath  voluntarily  embraced  what 
he  declares  to  be  wrong  ;  and  this  is  certainly  new, 
in  confiftency  of  opinion,  as  well  as  in  the  manner 
of  taking  it  for  his  own  purpofes. 

Dr.  Cadogan  happily  advances,  with  great  ex- 
pedition, in  preparing  his  readers  for  the  reception 
of  the  differtation  itfeif,    ^*  Thefe  ancient  phiiofo- 
phers 
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phers  never  ftudied  nature  at  all ;  they  made  no 
experiments,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  of  her. 
In  the  art  of  phyfic  ic  was  Impoflible  for  them  to 
know  much  ;  for,  beforp  our  immortal  Harvey's 
difcovery  of  the  circulation,  there  couid  be  no 
phyfiology  at  all,  nor  any  knowledge  either  of  the 
internal  itrucflure  or  action  of  any  part  of  the  body." 
7 hat  they  never  Jiudiednaiure  at  all,  is,  I  am  appre- 
henfive,  an  allertion  on  the  brink  of  the  abyfs  of 
error,  if  it  be  not  plunged  into  it  over  head  and 
ears.  Do  thejuft  defcriptions  of  all  thofc  fymp- 
toms,  which  attend  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  conclu- 
fion  of  difeafes  ;  the  changes  which  they  put  on, 
as  indications  of  recovery  and  death  -,  and  the  ef- 
fc<5ls  which  are  produced  by  medicines  and  diet  fo 
faithfully  pourtrayed  by  Hippocrates  and  the  anci- 
ents, form  no  part  of  the  ftudy  of  nature  ?  I  am 
afraid  Dr.  Cadogan  is,  in  this  inftance^  like  Peter, 
the  wild  boy,  m  the  woods  of  Hanover,  a  hu- 
man being  by  himfelf.  For  the  univerfal  deci- 
fion  is,  that  nature  hath  never  been  more  ftudied, 
nor  better  underftood  than  by  the  divine  old  man, 
as  he  is  frequently  called,  in  all  thefe  particulars  (o 
eflential  to  aperfe6b  knowledge  in  the  pracT:ice  of 
phyfic  :  and  that  they  have  received  but  little  im- 
provement from  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  want 
of  this  difcovery  can  preclude  the  hwwledge  c/thc 
internal  JiruBure  or  aiiion  of  any  one  part  of  the 
body.  For  an  atom  ills  are  of  opinion  that  the  Jlrac" 
iure  of  a  vefTel  may  be  known  without  knowing 
the  liquor  which  it  contains  ;  and  that  the  Jlru^ure 
and  a^ion  of  the  heart  were  not  difcovered  from  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  but  that  by  difle(5ling 
that  organ,  they  have  difcovered  the  mechanifm 
hy  which  that  fluid  is  circulated.    And  they  una- 
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ftimoully  affirm,  that  neither  the  ftruflure  nor  ac- 
tion of  the  lungs,  ftomach,  liver,  fpleen,  pancreas, 
inteftines,  nor  any  of  the  vifcera,  or  of  the  mufcles, 
cither  internal  or  external  of  the  whole  body  have 
ever  been  difcovered,  in  confequence  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  I  would  not  be  underftood, 
as  if  no  philofopher  had  hitherto  prefumed  to  draw 
conclufions  as  true,  from  erroneous  premifes  ;  but 
that  no  one,  before  Dr.Cadogan,  hath  ever  been  fo 
happily  new  in  this  phyfiological  inftance.  Many 
phyficians,  alfo,  are  not  lb  perfectly  convinced  as 
Dr.Cadogan  is,  that  the  ancients  never  Jludied nature, 
made  no  experiments,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  of 
her.  Even  in  this  inftance  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  they  cite  fome  paflages  from  Hippocrates 
that  may  not  be  improperly  offered,  in  fupport  of 
their  opinion.  7  hat  father  of  phyfic,  in  his  book, 
on  the  parts  of  a  human  body  exprefsly  fays,  that 
all  the  'veins  communicate  and  run  into  one  another. 
And  thofe  who  ftudy  the  ancients,  know  that,  by 
the  veins,  they  underftand  all  thofc  veffels  which 
convey  the  blood,  whether  they  be  veins  or  arte- 
ries. In  his  book  on  the  veins,  he  fays,  the  veins 
being  dijfeminated^  through  the  whole  body^  diffufe  both 
fpirit,  flux  and  motion  \  that  all  the  veins  arije  from 
cne  i  but  from  whence  this  arifes  or  where  it  terminates 
be  knows  not  \  becaufe,  in  a  circle,  there  is  neither 
beginning  nor  end  to  be  difcovered.  In  his  book,  on 
ahment,  he  fays,  '-^ the  heart  is  the  origin  of  the  arte- 
ries, by  thefe  the  Mood  is  diffufed  through  all  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  fpirit  and  the  heat  pafs  through 
them  alfo.  In  like  manner,  in  his  book  on  the 
heart,  he  fays,  this  is  the  fountain  of  human  na- 
ture ',  and  here  the  rivers  are  by  which  the  whole 
body  is  watered,  and  thefe  give  life  to  man.  In  his 
book,  on  principles,    he  fays,  the  heart  and  the 
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i'«;^  ca'va  are  always  in  movement.  Thefe,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  other  paflages,  have  been  difcover- 
"ed  by  thofe  who  have  dived  into  the  immenfe 
abyfs  of  ancient  Greek  learning,  which,  although 
they  may  not  amount  to  a  full  and  explicit  difco- 
very  of  the  circulation,  do  neverthelefs  invalidate 
the  aflertion  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  "  that  the  ancients 
iievcr  ftudied  nature,  nor  made  any  experiments  ; 
and,  therefore,  knew  nothing  of  her  ?  Even  in 
this  inftance  of  the  circulation,  it  may  feem 
hot  unlikely,  that  this  novelty,  refpeding  the  an- 
cients, muft  have  arifen  from  Dr.  Cadogan's 
having  forgotten  what  they  fay.  For,  furely, ,  no- 
irtan  will  accufe  hini  of  differing  in  opinion  from 
them,  without  having  confulted  their  books  :  and 
if  he  has,  he  could  not  have  delivered  fuch  an  opi- 
nion, without  forgeting  what  he  had  read. 

To  the  preceding  paiTage  Do(5lor  Cadogan  adds 
*'  that  before  the  juilly  celebrated  Afellius  and  Pi- 
quet, there  could  be  no  idea  of  nourifhment.'* 
This  feems  equally  new  and  original,  that  Hippo- 
crates and  other  ancient  phyficians,  who  wrote 
profeffedly  on  aliment  and  diet,  before  the  time 
in  which  the  preceding  anatomiits  difcovered  the 
iafteal  duds  and  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  fLould 
have  no  idea  that  food  would  afford  nourifliment  to 
thofe  who  ate  it. 

Nor  v/as  it  known,  fays  the  doctor,  "  how  our 
food  paffed  into  the  blood,  or  what  became  of  it ; 
but  now,  fince  thefe  lights  have  flione  in  upon  us, 
all  the  ancient  conjciStures,  realonirigs  and  fyftems 
"muji  vanifli,  like  clouds  before  the  morning  fun  .'"* 
Doftor  Cadogan  then  allows,  they  have  nothither* 
io  difappeared  ;  becaufe  mufi  fignifies  2i  future  time: 
But  undl  that  hour  fhall  arrive,  I  am  not  afhamed 
to  ov/n,  that  to  mc  it  does  not  appear  how  this  new 
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cUfcovery,  that  the  food  we  eat  paiTes  from  the  intei* 
tines  by  the  la<5leal  du6ls  into  the  blood,  can  give  H 
better  ideaofnourifhmentthan before  thattime;  that 
is,  of  affimilating  new  particles  to  the  old  ftamina. 
The  ancients  knew  that  the  food  paffed  into  the  fto-^ 
mach  and  inteftines,  and  nourifhed  the  body.  The 
moderns  have  found  that  it  paffes  from  thefe  vifcera 
into  the  blood,  by  the  ladeals,  and  then  nourifhes 
the  body.  This  is  like  a  new  difcovery  of  palTing 
through  two  antichambers  inftead  of  one,  before 
yoti  come  to  the  cabinet  of  buiinefs.  And  I  ima- 
gine this  additional  difcovering  of  paiTages  will  no 
more  inftruft  us  in  what  manner  bufinefs  is  carried 
on  in  the  laft,  than  if  the  fecond  place  of  pafling 
had  never  been  difcovered.  And  there  it  refts  to 
this  day. 

However,  that  the  time  will  come  when  all  the 
ancient  conjeftures,  reafonings  and  lyftems  mu/i  va- 
nifh,  is  not  only  great  news,  but  would  be  alfo  ex- 
ceeding good  news,  ifthedodor,  in  his  fimile,  did 
hot  tell  us  like  what  it  inuji  be  done :  like  morning 
clouds  which  vanijh  before  the  fun.  It  may  be^ 
thought  I,  if  they  vanifh  before  the  fun  in  the 
morning,  they  may  do  the  fame  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  one  o'clock,  I  haftened  to  the  window;  but 
as  the  wind  blew  wefterly,  I  faw  the  clouds  flying 
before  the  wind,  againit  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and 
Vanifhing  behind  him.  As  the  afternoon  advanced 
the  wind  changed  to  the  north ;  the  clouds  ftill 
went  before  the  wind,  a-crofs  the  diredion  of  the 
fun's  courfe  and  vanifhed.  I  then  believed  that 
this  phcenomenon  was  ftri6lly  conlined  to  morning 
clouds-^  but  on  repeated  obfervations,  I  have  never 
found  that  they  vanished  before  the  fun,  but  when 
the  wind  blew  from  the  eajt;  and  therefore  I  could 
nbt  avoid  concluding  that  as  this  was  a  fingle  in- 
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1131101?,  and  all  the  others  univerfal,  that  it  was  ftill 
before  the  wind,  and  not  before  the  fun  that  the 
clouds  vanrfhed.  Thought  I,  if  the  ancient  reaionings 
and  jyllems  muft  only  'vanifh  like  morning  clouds  be- 
fore the  Jun;  for  aught  I  fee  it  is  more  than  probable 
they  will  laft  for  ever.  This  I  take  to  be  a  new  way  of 
illuftratirig,  the  certainty  of  a  thing  to  come,  by  the 
exiftenceof  another,  which  hath  never  yet  appeared. 

However,  Dodor^Cadogan,  reluctant  as  he  is  to 
^{{iWo-w  all k7W'u;kdge  in  the  ancients,  is  condefcend- 
ing  enough  to  grant,  "  that  fome  few,  and  very- 
few  ujeful  dijcoveries  they  made  in  medicine  which 
have  defcendtd  to  us,  and  with  fome  late  tricks  in 
chemiftry,  are  the  chief  foundation  of  modern 
quackery."  Here  it  feems  thofe  ancients,  who 
never  Jludied  nature  at  all  and  knew  nothing  of  her, 
did  neverthelefs  dilcover  fome  ufeful  medicines^  that 
have  defcended  to  us.  This  I  take  to  be  extreme^ 
ly  new  in  the  confillency  of  argument.  It  feems  not 
a  little  new,  as  well  as  fmgular  alio,  that  the  mo- 
dern quackery  fhould  be  founded  on  the  ujeful  me- 
dicines of  the  ancients.  As  to  the  tricks  in  che- 
miftry, they  only  form  a  part  of  this  quackery, 
and,  I  fuppofe,  from  their  being  named  tricks, 
they  are  not  to  be  deemed  ufeful  difcoveries  in  me- 
dicine. 

Having,  in  this  manner;,  treated  the  ancients  as 
a  fet  of  ignorant  fellov.'s,  v/ho  knew  ;?c'/i;/«^  in  me- 
dicine, and  confirmed  his  opinion,  by  acknow- 
ledging, that  they  difcovered  what  is  tifeful  to  the 
moderns  at  the  prcfcnt  time,  Dodlor  Cadogan, 
moft  properly,  apoftrophifes  in  the  following  ob- 
fervation.  **■  Thus  have  men,  of  deep  learning, 
if  the  knowledge  of  ancient  errors  can  be  called  fo, 
funk  far  out  of  fight  of  truth,  which,  in  things  of 
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general  ufe  and  necefllty,  particularly  theliealth  cf 
mankind,  lies  moft  commonly  on  the  furface.'" 
That  is,  in  plam  Engliih,  that  thefe  diving  pio- 
neers, have  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyfs^ 
{cvcmlu/eful dfjcoveriesin  medicine,  which  the  do6lor  _ 
knows  to  have  been  errors  in  the  ancients  -,  and  thole 
moderns,  who  have  looked  for  truth,  on  the  furface 
where  it  lies,  particularly  in  the  health  of  mankind, 
have  neverthelefs  found  all  of  them.  Do6lor  Cado- 
gan  then  relates,  "  the  great  diilervice  which  hath 
been  done  to  every  fair  praolifer  of  phyfic,  by  the 
ignorant  and  prefuming,  or  the  difhoneft  and  the 
artful,  in  raifing  mens  expedlations  to  hope  for  too 
much  from  it,  more  than  it  ever  did  or  can  do." 
I  fincerely  wifli  the  fame  mifchief  may  never  hap- 
pen from  raifing  hopes  and  expectations  beyond 
that  which  ever  waa,  or  can  be  done  by  exercife 
and  diet.  But  Doftor  Cadogan  continues,"  a 
Ikilful  phyfician  Cunlefs  he  be  fent  for  too  late  and 
difmiffed  too  foon  which  is  generally  the  cafe)  will 
employ  thofe  intervals  of  relief  and  refpite,  to  in^ 
troduce  the  powers  of  life  and  nature  to  adt  for  them- 
felves,,and  infenfibly  withdrawing  all  his  medicines, 
and  watching  carefully  over  his  patient's  whole 
condu6l,  leave  him  confirmed  from  conviflion  of 
their  neceffity,  in  fuch  good  and  falutary  habits, 
as  cannot  fail  to  eilablifh  his  health  for  life  ?" 

If  Do6tor  Cadogan,  by  his  fkilful  and  honeft 
phyfician,  means  fuch  a  one  who  defpifes  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancients^  I  fliould  humbly  recom- 
mend another  reading  to  be  fubflituted  in  the  firfi: 
part  of  the  antecedent  paffage  j  which  is,  that 
"  unlefs  he  be  fent  for  too  foon  and  difmifled  too 
late'*  And,  indeed,  I  do  not  fee  how  the  moil 
fkilful  phyfician,  that  has  been  fent  for  too  late  to 
be  of  fervicc  to  his  patient,  can  do  him  good  j  or 
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be  d\(p2\&d  too  foon,  unlels  it  can  be  explained  in 
what  manner  a  phyfician,   by  being  lo^ge7'  employ- 
ed, can  be  enabled  to  do  that  which  is  too  late  to  be 
done.     As  to  the  intervals  of  relief  and  rejpite^    in 
which  a  phyfician   v/ill  introduce  the  ■powers  of  life 
and  nature  to  aft  for  themfelves,  I  apprehend  that 
this  relief  .and   refpite  can   mean  nothing   but  the 
death  of  the  patient  \  for,  before   thefe  po'-^-ers  of 
life  havt  left  the  body,  how  can  they  be  introduced 
to  aft  for  themfelves  ?  would   it  not   be  an  abfur- 
dity  tofay,  that  you  will  introduce  a  man  into  his 
own  hoiife,  who  hath  not  left  it  ?  does  not  Doftor 
Cadogan,  then,  by  this  relief  and  refpite,  intend  the 
death  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  introduftion  of  the 
powers   of  life,    the  revivifying  of  him?    and   if 
Doftor  Cadogan  can  do  this,  he  can  re  (tore  the  dead, 
which  hitherto  hath  not  been  dene,  and  then  he 
is  a  miraculous  doftor.  What  confirms  me  in  my 
opinion,  of  this   explanation  of  the  doftor's  text, 
is    the   imprafticability    of  infenfibly  withdrawing 
his  medicines^    without  the  patient   hath   loj^    his 
Jenfes.     And    then,  what  can   fo  effeftually   con- 
firm a  patient,    in    the  conviftion  that  his  health 
will  be  eliablifhed  for  life,  by  the  falutary    habirs 
of  his  phyfician,  as  that  he  hath  recalled  him  from 
the  dead.     This   is,  I  think,   a    vaft,  as  well  as 
a  new  improvement  in  the  art  of  healing. 

The  next  objeft  of  my  enquiry  is,  on  that  which 
Doftor  Cadogan  fays  of  his  diflcrtation.  "  I  muft 
beg  the  reader  to  confider  it,  as  what  it  really  is,  a 
hafty  extraft  of  a  much  larger  work,  intended  to 
take  in  the  whole  circle  of  chronic  difeafes,  here 
coffi-pr  eh  ended  only  in  their  reprefcntative,  the  gout." 
As  to  the  doftor's  requell,  that  his  readers  will  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  halty  extraft,  it  is  univerfally  grant- 
ed, as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  come  to  my  knowledge. 
C  3  But 
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But  how  came  it  into  his  head  to  requelt 
his  readers ,to  confider  this  thing  as  what  it  is  ? 
fhould  he  not  raihcr  have  intrcated  them  to  ccnfi- 
der  it  aswhatit  is,not,  conAderingwhat  it  contains? 
Indeed,  it  feems  difficult  t6  conceive  how  the 
gout  can  be  the  reprsjentative  of  the  king's  evil, 
the  jaundice,  or  the  i'crophula  •,  becauie,  by  the  laws 
of  a  gouty  conftitution,  the  gout,  being  an  alien, 
although  he  be  naturalized,  cannot  be  a  lawful  re- 
prefentatiye  of  the  diforders  of  other  conilitutions. 
And  fince  the  do6lor  fays  in  another  part,  thiit  the 
gout  is  a  difeafe  of  the  beft  conftitutions,  how  can 
it  properly  reprefent  the  conftituents  of  the 
"worft.  7  his  idea  feen-iS  to  be  taken  from  the  Bri- 
tilh.  houfeof  commons  ;  biitit  is  not  yet  fo  fufficient- 
ly  evident  to  remove  all  objection,  that  the  worft 
are  reprefented'by  the  bell  in  that  affembly,  as  that 
Doftor  Cadogan  fhould  make  the  gout,  which  is  the 
beft,  to  be  the  reprtfentative  of  the  v/orft  difeafes, 
which  are  the  dropfy,  jaundice^  fcrophula,  &:c. 

Befides  the  preceding,  there  feems  to  be  another 
difficulty  m  comprehending  how   a   dificrtation, 
which  profelTcdly  treats  of  the  gout  as  a  diforder 
of  the  beft  conftitution,  can  comprehend^m  it  all  the 
di'orders  of  the  'xcrji\  for  furcly   the  u'C/y?  can 
form  no  part  of  the  beji.  And,  fince  this  diiierta- 
tion  comprehends' the  whole  circle  of  chronic  difeafes, 
in  its  reprej'entative,  the  gout,  how  can  the  great 
work  contain  more  in  its  circle^  uhlefs,  indeed,  there 
may  be  a  circle  which  comprehends  more  than  that 
whichcomprehends  ihi^irhvU.  This  feems  tobe,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  opinion  of  thofe  philofophers 
who  are  ingenious  in  gueffing  wrong,  and  talked  of 
the  'whole  in  the  whole,  and  the  whole'm  ei-ery  pari. 
This  I  think  is  new  and  original  in  all  its  parts, 
*  V/hatever  may  be  the  error  in  every  one  of  them. 

Havir 
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Having  faid  thus  much  of  his  intention,  tl^e 
dodor  again  applies  to  his  readers,  and  fays,  "if 
what  I  have  faid  irjay  f-em  to  want  farther  dluftra- 
tion,  or  demonftrative  proof,  he,  the  reader,  wdl 
look  upon  it  only  as  a  fKetch  to  furnilh  hints  for 
his  owa  thoughts  and  reflections,  either  to  improve 
mine  or  rejedl  them,  entirely  as  may  feem  good 
unto  him." 

Now  it  was  from,  this  hint  of  the  doftor's  fufpi- 
cion  that  his  dilTertation  might  ftand  in  need  of 
fome  farther  illuftration  and  more ,  demonftratiye 
proof,  that  I  engaged  in  the  writing  of  this  enquiry-, 
and  I  humbly  hope  that  not  only  all  luch  pains  will 
be  fpared  to  the  doctor's  readers,  but  to  himfelf 
alfo,  of  writing  a  v/ork,  confrfting  of  a  ctrcle^ 
which  is  to  hold  mere  than  the  whole  of  the  jubjeti 
which  is  wholelycc7itainedin  the  circle  of  this prefent  dif- 
fertatic72;  unlefsthe  do(ftor  has  difcovered  thefecret 
of  putting  more  into  a  book  than  it  will  hold,  v/hich 
would  certainly  be  a  mod  ftrikin.g  novelty. 

Having,  in  this  manner,  enjoyed  and  manifeftcd 
the  delightful  novelties,  in  phyfical  philofophy, 
which  are  contained  in  Doflor  Cadogan*s  preface, 
I  come  now,  with  equal  pleafure,  to  remiark  the 
liberal  and  difinterefted  fentiments  which  he  avows, 
refpeding  the  faculty  of  phyfic.  **  If  the  reader 
thinks,  from  what  I  Ivive  faid  here  or  in  the  bro- 
chure itfelf,  that  I  mean  to  impeach  the  pradiice 
of  phyfic,  in  general,  I  fay,  that  is  not  my  in- 
tention." And  this  I  expert  that  every  reafonable 
man  will  believe ;  becaufe,  by  thefe  means  he 
would  hurt  the  caufe,  which,  next  to'promoting 
the  national  health,  feems  to  be  that  of  gettmo- 
himielf  preferred  to  all  other  phyficians. 

But  in  this  place  the  honorable, fenfation  of  phv- 

ficai  dignity  takes  whole  poffeffion  of  his  foul,  and 
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elevates  him  into  an  utter  indignation  againft  fome 
practitioners,  who,  as  he  thinks,  difgrace  the  pro,- 
fefilon.  "  I  would  decry  all  quacks  from  ^fcu- 
lapius  to  the  prefent,  either  as  ignorant  fools,  or 
ielf-convifted  impoftors,  advertifmg  daily  lies,^ 
whether  mounted  on  ftages  or  riding  in  chariots." 
To  the  honour  of  Dodor  Cadogan,  I  preluitie, 
this  is  the  firft  time  that  ^^fculapius  haih  ever 
been  difiinguiflied  with  the  appellation  of  a  quack. 
And  really,  if  he  were  fo,  it  ieems  to  do  no  great 
honour  to  the  pradtice  of  the  regular  phyficians, 
none  of  whom,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  have  been 
deified  for  the  cures  they  have  performed,  nor  hav? 
they  had  temples  erefted  to  them,  whofe  walls  are 
covered  with  the  votive  offerings  of  gratitude  for 
fignal  and  uncxpe<5led  cures.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
a  little  concerned  for  Doctor  Cadogan's  fame  and 
fafety,  who  has  fo  indilcretely  irritated,  the  prefenc 
advertifmg  doctors,  by  traducing  them  and  dif- 
paraging  their  medicines  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
fellov;s  and  licentiates  of  the  college,  who  are  con.- 
fiderably  enraged  atthis  defcription  of  quacks,  both 
in  and  out  of  chariots.  Their  united  powers  are 
not  a  little  formidable ;  Dr.  Eiill,  Dr.  Becket,  Dr. 
Sterne,  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Smith,  Pr.  Kuhck,  Dr. 
Rock, 'Dr.  Norris,  Dr.  Lowther,  and  feveral  other- 
eminent  dehors,  in  this  advertifing  way,  without 
including  Dr.  James,  do  really  accufe  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan of  advertifmg  his  Magnefia  to  be  fold  at  Mr. 
Townfliend's,  apothecary,  in  New-Court,  Carey- 
Street,*  They  are  therefore  mod  gricvoufly  offend- 
ed 


*  I  am  a  little  furpr: fed  to  find  Magnefia  fo  often  advertifedin  the 
papers  by  different  pcrl'ons,  fome  of  which  have  made  ufe  of  my 
name  without  my  confent  or  knowledge,  but  each  contending  forth* 
f  xccUenc?  of  his  own  preparation  of  it.    If  the  gentlemen  will  give 
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ed  at  the  preceding  paffage  in  Dr.  Cadogan's  dif- 
fertation,  which  is  intended  to  brand  themfelves 
with  tlie  Ignominy  of  lelf- convicted  impoftors  ;  and 
their  advertiiements  with  that  of  being  daily  hes. 
Dr.  Hill,  in  particular,  does  not  fern  pie  to  affirm, 
that  Dr.  Cadogan's  advertifing  his  own  excellencies 
above  all  other  phy  ficians,  to  fay  nothing  of /:??jMag- 
nefia,  is  not  lefs  a  proof  of  quackery  in  him,  than 
his  adveriifing  the  virtues  of  his  medicines,  under 

their 


me  leave  to  judge  at  all  of  my  own  prefcription,  I  fliall  take  the  li- 
berty not  to  decide  upon  the  goodnels  of  theirs;  but  to  tell  the  world 
what  good  Mae,nefia  is;  and  I  defue  youto  publifhthis  fhorthiltory 
pf  it,  as  ibme  aiiiends  for  uiing  my  name  without  rny  leave. 

When  I  firft  introduced  and  recommended  it,  now  above  twenfy 
years  ago,  I  never  intended  it  ihould  be  a  lecret  to  be  advertifed  far 
the  private  profit  of  any  man,  knowing  that  a  good  medieine  would 
find  its  way  into  the  world  without  the  contemptible  meiliod  of  ad- 
vertifing :  i  therefore  gave  the  receipt  to  feveral  apothecaries,  not 
doubting  but  this  would  make  it  public  enough,  and  accordingly  it 
foon  grew  into  reputation  :  but  no  Iboner  was  it  known  to  fome  che- 
mifts,  than  they  found  out  means  to  adulterate  and  underlell  it,  fo 
that  I  feci)  faw  in  many  places  it  was  not  the  thing  I  meant  at  all. 
This  obliged  me  to  delire  Mr.  Townfliend,  apoihccary,  in  New- 
court,  Carey  Street,  and  his  partners,  to  make  it  ftriflly,  according 
to  my  own  prefcription,  for  myfelf  and  friends,  which  they  have 
continued  to  do  ever  fince  ;  but  to  (hew  that  I  do  not  mean  to  favour 
any  man,  and  prevent  as  far  as  I  can  all  further  advertiling  and  con- 
teft  aboutit,  I  here  publilh  that  prefcription,  which  is  as  follows. 

Take  five  pounds  of  the  fal,  tathart.  amar.  or  that  fait  made  from 
the  bittern  or  mother  of  lea  fa!t,  which  has  been  falfely  called  and 
fold  for  Glaubei-"s  fait ;  diflblve  this  in  a'fufficient  quantity  of  the 
fofteft  and  pureft  warm  water,  then  decant,  filter,  or  ftrain  the  lix- 
ivium, fo  as  to  get  it  free  from  all  grit  and  dirt,  then  pour  into  it  a 
pint  of  ol.  tartari  per  deliq  it  immediately  precipitates  a  white  pow-  ■ 
der,  which  fiibfding  to  the  bottom,  the  faliue  water  is  to  be  decant- 
ed off,  and  the  powder  walhcd  repeatedly  three,  four,  or  more  times 
in  worm  foft  water,  of  the  fune  kind  with  the  firft,  till  there  be  not 
a  grain  of  fuline  acrimony  left  in  it;  then  take  it  out  and  dry  it  on 
a  chalk  itone  by  the  fire,  or  inBoerhaave's  ftove.  This  is  the  Mag- 
pefia  I  mean. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  procefs  depends  upon  the  goodnefs  of  the  In- 
gredients, particularly  of  the  oil  of  tartar,  and  the  (bhntfs  and  pu- 
rity of  the  water :  I  have,  therefore,  fometimes  recommended  dis- 
tilled water,  but  rain  or  Thames  water,  well  purified  or  filtered, 

will 
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their  true  names.  I  pretend  to  no  noflrums,  fays 
hei  I  talk  of  i«jy  Bali'am  /pf  Honey,  my  Elixir  of 
Eardana,  ^^zy  Eflence  of  Water-dock,  wyy 'I  inclure 
of  Valerian,  and  my  variety  of  other  medicincs,^ 
names  as  well  known,  and  as  refpedlable  as  thofe  of 
Dr.  William  Cadogan  ;  and  their  excellencies  in 
curing  difcalb,  are.  as  celebrated  as  thofe  which  the 
.dpdor  isfo  prompt  in  aflliming  to  himtelt. 

I  defy  the  world  to  fay,  that  I  have  taken  the 
Jq,afl:  idea  of  my  medical  compofitions  from  him. 
But,  if  my  friends  do  not  deceive  me,  he  has  Itu- 
died  and  made  very  free  with  my  dyle,  in  my  ad- 
.vertifements  •,  and  I  am  l;)o.ld  enough  to  fay,  thi^t 
,;»y  tincture  of  century  bids  as  ;£iir,to  make  a  man 
live  a  hundred  years ^  as  thtre^men  of  Dr.  Ca-. 
dogan. 

I  confelsthat  wyenemies  do:aceufem(?  of  wy  afcri- 
bing  virtues  to ;«y medicines,  andotmy  namingthem 
-from  ingredients  which  they  do  not  contain.  If  Dr. 
Cadogan  hath  founded  his  ilirperal  declaration  of 
.  felftconvidted  inipoftor,  on  thefe  reports,  I  ihall  think 

it 


-will  do  very  well.  I  need  not  add,  that  it  fhould  be  made  in  cjean 
earthen  yeflels,  well  glazed,  and  that  it  is   heft  made  in  warm  dry 

.weather.  .The  criterious  by  which  it  may  be  known  to  be  good,  are 
thefe  :  it  (hould-be  of  a  brilliant  whitenefs,  very  light,  impalpable, 
jilfipid,  and  inodorous,  except  that  when  it  is  very  fine  anddry,  upon 

-pouring.water  on  it  luddenly,  a  very  delicate  perfumed  vapour  will 
life,  fcarcely  perceptible  but  to  thofe  who  are  weilacquainlcd  with  it. 
The  common  method  of  adulterating  it,  is  to  vfe,  inftead  of  the  oil 

-of  tartar,  common  foper's  lie,  or  a  lixivium  of  pot-aHi,  which  gives 
it  a  bitter,  faltilh,  or  urinous  tafte,  difgufting  the  palate,  and  nau-. 

.faating  the  ftomach.  When  it  is  genuine,  it  is  a  good  medicine  in 
moft  acid  indigcftions  of  young  or  old,  ^ad  the  bell  preventative  of 
tlie  gout  and  rheumatifm,  of  any  thing-!  know  5  bgt  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  all  cafes,  nor  unadvifedly  in  any.    I  fliall  make  no  apology^ 

.butthAt  I  mean  boneftly  to  ferve  tht  public,  in  giving  yon  and  my-> 

-felf  this  trouble.  '  ^ 
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it  time  enough  to  difprove  his  afTcrtlons,  when  he 
hath  given  full  evidence  of  the  truth  of  rhofe  great 
things,  which  he  fays  of  his  fyftem  and  of  himfeif. 
And,  as  I  am  honoured  with  being  pronounced  a 
quack,  in  company  with  the  divine  j^'culapius,  'I 
fhall  never  regret  the  being  contemned,  and  iepara- 
ted  from  the  regular  Dr.Cadogan.  But  I  confefs  his 
decrying  of  all  quacks  is  admirable  indeed.  What! 
Prince  Volfcius  kill  Prmce  Volfcius  !  In  faying 
this.  Dr.  11  ill  fnfpended  his  harangue,  and  re- 
ceived the  applaufe  of  the  whole  company  and  of 
himfelf;  for  the  dotftor  is  fond  of  doing  juftice  to 
the  merits  of  that  laji  perjon. 

But,  as  I  wifh  to  have  peace  reflored  amorig  all 
the  brethren  of  the  fame  profefiion,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  thefe  irregulars  vvho  are  leaders  ofthefly- 
ingfquardron  in  phyfic,  have  rathrr  taken  up  their 
reientment  too  warmly,  and  not  on  fufficient grounds 
to  warrant  this  fly  and  farcaftic  oration  of  Dr.  Hill. 
And  this  I  hope  to  prove  in  m.y  explanation  of  the 
following  pafllige.  "  The  art  of  phyfic,  fairly  and 
honeitiy  pra6liled,  I  honour,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  as  the 
firft  of  proft^iTions,  comprehending  the  moil:  ufeful, 
•the  mod  extenfive,  and  univerfal  knowledge  of  all 
nature,"  This  is,  indeed,  entertaining  a  very  ex- 
alted idea  of  the  profefiion  of  phyfic,  which  may 
not  be  warranted  from  the  faience  of  very  good 
phyficians-,  hawever.  Dr.  Cadogan,  finding  all  this 
knowledge  concentrated  in  himfelf,  is  very  ingenuous 
in  iiippofing,  that  all  other  real  phyficians  are  pof- 
fefled  of  it  aifo.  Notwithllanding  this  candid 
opinion  of  the  doctor,  and  lelt  all  the  ^faculty 
of  phyfic  Ihould  not  anfwer  to  this  defcription  and 
fink  in  eftimiation,  when  only  fome  it^w  members 
of  the  college  may  be  found  fo  replete  with  uni- 
verfal  knowledge,  I  wQuld  willingly  have  the  idea 

of 
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of  the  phyfical  fcience  more  limited  in  its  compre- 
henfion.  Let  the  medical  art  be  the  great  pill 
box,  in  which  anatomy,  phyfiology,  botany,  che- 
miftry,  pharmacy  and  a  long  ^c.  are  the  little 
pill  boxes,  one  within  the  other,  and  the  great  orte 
including  all.  For  it  feems  too  much  to  cram  the  uni- 
verfal  knowledge  ot  nature  entirely  into  one  neit  of 
pill  boxes.  To  fay  the  truth,  I  do  not  •dilcern 
how  aftronomy,  agriculture,-  geography,  geome- 
try, navigation,  dialing,  the  fluxing  of  metals,  ar- 
chicefture  Ihip-building,  and  a  valt  number  of  other 
knowledges  are  included  in  the  profcffion  of  phyfic. 

And  now,  having  delivered  his  opinion  of  the 
firft  of  profeffions,  Dr.  Cadogan  proceeds  to  a  de- 
finition of  fuch  as  merit  the  appellation  of  real 
phyficians.  "  I  think,  fays  he,  a  real  phyfician 
the  moll  liberal  of  characters  upon  earth ;  by 
which  I  do  not  mean  every  dodor  that  goes  about 
taking  guineas ;  but  him  who  will  neither  flatter 
the  great,  nor  deceive  the  ignorant;  and  who  would 
prefer  the  fatisfadion  of  making  one  invalid  a 
healthy  man,  to  the  wealth  of  Radcliffe,  or  the 
vogue  of  IVard'^ 

And  in  this  place,  I  beg  leave  to  requeft  Dr. 
Cadogan,  before  he  carries  this  opinion  into  adtuaj 
execution,  to  refled  a  little,  whether  fuch  a  mo- 
neylefs  pra6lice  may  not  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  college,  and  to  theconftrudion  oftheoath  which 
he  hath  taken,  on  being  admitted  a  fellow.  As  to 
the  vogue  of  Ward^  without  his  profit-s,  I  can  ea- 
fily  fuggeft  that  a  real  phyfician  will  readily  re- 
nounce all  that.  But  I  have  fome  fufpicion,  that 
the  wealth  of  Radcliffe  would  not  be  refufed,  for 
the  fake  of  curing  cm  invalid  by  any  one  real  phy- 
fician of  Englifp  produBion.  And,  except  Dr.  Car 
dogan,  and  lome  few  of  the  rm/ Scotch  phyfician.^, 

who 
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who,  almofl:  worn  out  with  doing  good  in  Edin* 
burgh,  and  oppreffed  with  the  weight  of  their 
practice,  and  of  their  fees,  retire  from  that  metro- 
poHs  to  this,  in  order  to  fhew  their  aifeftion  for  the 
Enghfh,  and  their  zeal  to  ferve  them,  by  pradli- 
fing  with  full  relblution  never  to  touch  their 
guineas,  I  doubt  there  is  not  another  to  be  found. 
And  now,  fince  I  have  fhewn,  that  it  is  my  opi- 
nion, that  no  one  Enghfliman  can  poflibly  be  in- 
cluded, within  Dr.  Cadogan's  idea  of  a  real  phy* 
ficianj  and  as  the  being  a  Scotchman  is  nor,  at  pre- 
fent,  the  moil  likely  thing  to  procure  imitators  I 
hope  the  advertifers  v^ill  moderate  their  indignation, 
and  manifefl:  as  little  refentment  as  the*great  hearts 
of  men  of  llich  eminent  abilities  can  Ihew  on  occa- 
fions  fo  juftly  provoking. 

And  here,  1  humbly  hope  that,  by  thus  enqui- 
ring into  the  merits  of  Dr.  Cadogan's  preface, 
which  contains  but  ten  pages  only,  that  I  have 
fairly  evinced,  whatever  be  the  number  of  its  er- 
rors, that  no  one  produftion  hath  at  any  time  con- 
tained fo  many  ingenious  novelties,  in  fo  fmall  a 
compafs.  And  this,  I  apprehend,  will  prove  to  be 
'no  fmall  confufion  to  thole  enemies  of  that  realphy- 
fician,  who  have  fo  groundlefsly  and  illiberally  af- 
ferted  that  his  -brochure  contains  nothing  that  is 
new  and  original.  And  no  fmall  incentive  to  my 
readers  to  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the  fubfequent 
.parts  of  my  enquiry. 


SECTION,        II. 

THE  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  Dr.  Cadogan's 
preface,  being  now  finifned,  I  am  happily 
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arrived  to  that  of  the  brochure  itfelf.  And  this 
the  do<5lorhath  introduced  with  an  obfervation,  in 
natural  and  moral  philoiophy,  which  is  icarcely 
inferior  to  the  introdudion  of  the  pradtical  philo- 
fopher,  in  the  exordium  of  his  preface.  In  this  it 
isfaid,  "  however  common  it  may  be  for  men  that 
fuffer,  to  complain  of  the  evils  of  life,  as  the  un- 
avoidable lot  of  humanity  -,  would  they  flop  but 
for  a  moment  to  confider  them  in  the  light  of  rea- 
fon  and  philofophy,  they  would  find  little  or  no 
foundation  in  nature;  but  that  every  man  is  the  real 
author  of  all  or  moll  of  his  own  miferies.  What- 
ever doubt  may  be  entertained  of  moral  evils,  the 
natural,  for  the  moft  part,  fuch  as  bodily  infirmity, 
ficknefs  and  pain,  all  that  clafs  which  the  learned 
call  chronic  difeafes,  we  moft  undoubtedly  bring 
upon  ourfelves  by  our  own  indulgencies,  excefiTes, 
or  miftaken  habits  of  life,  or  by  fufi-ering  our  ill- 
condufted  paffions  to  lead  us  aftray,  to  dillurb  our 
peace  of  mind." 

Before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Cadogan's  difler- 
tation,  it  was  generally  imagined,  that  the  moral 
aftions  of  men  were  abfolutcly  dependant  on  their 
own  wills ;  and  for  this  reafon,  being  mafters  of 
their  aftions,  that  they  were  juftly  anfwerable 
for  the  effeds  of  them  ;  and  therefore  it  was  juft 
to  reftrain  them  by  penal  laws;. which,  if  their  mo- 
ral ads  were  not  at  their  own  option,  either  to  per- 
form, or  to  omit,  would  have  been  a  moft  ridicu- 
lous and  ineffedual  inftitotion.  On  the  other  hand, 
phyfical  evils  have  been  as  generally  confidered  as 
fpringing  from  inevitable  caufes  in  the  nature  of 
thiiTgs,  in  which  the  intervention  of.  man  has  no 
power,  and  confequently  that  they  arc  not  to  be 
prevented  or  reftrairied  by  human  inftitutes. 
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We  have  laws  againft  the  moral  evils  of  mlif- 
l^er  and  theft,  becaufe  they  depend  on  the  volition 
of  man,  to  commit  them  or  to  forbear.  But 
againft  hurricanes  and  earthquakes,  dearths,  and 
otlier  evils  which  are  natural,  no  legidator  hath  hi- 
therto thought  proper  to  make  laws ;  becaufe  they 
proceed  from  caufes  independant  on  human  powers. 

Even  bodily  infirmities,  ficknefs,  and  pain,  and 
all  that  clafs  which  are  called  chronic  difeafes,  have 
not  been  thought  moji  undoubtedly  to  be  brought 
upon  ourfelves.  The  plague  in  i^gypt  breaks  out 
and  leaves  that  country  according  as  the  river  Nile 
tleferts  or  overflows  it ;  and  1  fancy  the  phcenome- 
na  and  effeds  of  that  river  are  not  iiich  as  are  with- 
in the  powers  of  humanity -,  arid  confequently  the 
ficknefs,  pain  and  death,  which  it  brings  on  men, 
are  not  adduced  either  by  indulgence,  excefs,  mif-^ 
taken  habits  of  life,  or  ill-condu6led  paflionsj 
and  ^gypt  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  difeafes 
are  brought  on  by  fimilar  caufes.  The  like  may  be 
faid  of  thofe  which  areendemical,  fuch  as  the  fmali 
pox,  meafles,  influenza,  putrid  fore  throat,  and 
others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  which  apparently  prevail 
in  fome  years  and  fome  feafons  more  confpicuoufly 
than  in  others,  as  the  learned  among  the  moft  ex- 
cellent writers  have  proved  by  their  obfervations* 
Even  in  chronic  diforders  our  miferies  are  not  ot 
our  own  begetting*  Women,  at  a  certain  age,  fre- 
quently fall  into  thofe  difeafes,  which  are  not  brought 
on  by  arty  of  the  preceding  caufes.  Agues  are  the: 
effed:of  unwholfome  air,  or  water,  in  fenny  coun^ 
tries,  which,  by  continuance,  produce  jaundices* 
dropfies,  or  general  decays  of  the  body.  Pulmo- 
nary confumptions  are  frequently  confecutive  of 
peripneumonies  and  pleurifieSj  and  rheumatifms  of 
obflrufted  perfpiration  j  all  which  arc  not  owing  ot 
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Sliy  ill  condufl  in  ourfclves.  And  this  hath  bcejl 
Jhitherto  acknowledged  to  be  true  by  the  moll  emi- 
nent phyficians,  from  the  earlieft  to  the  prefent 
times.  And  is  it  right  that  iheir  opinions  fliould  be 
deferted,  until  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  adduced  fome 
experimetital  proofs,  in  lupport  of  his  own  ?,for,  in 
human  evidence,  a  feries  of  long  and  unvaried  tef- 
timony,  by  judicious  men,  hath  hitherto  been  deem- 
ed more  reafonably  to  be  relied  on,  than  the  opi- 
nion of  any  one  perfon  whofe  arguments  are  mdre 
aflertion.  But  although  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan may  be  rejeded  as  groundlefs,  it  muft  ine- 
vitably be  received  as  new  and  original. 

To  the  preceding  paffage  Dr.  Cadogan  adds, 
*'  whatever  notions  men  have  been  taught,  or  have 
received  of  other  caufes,  fuch  as  accidental  colds, 
or  particularities  of  conftitution,  this  or  that  thing 
difagreeing,  or  furfeiting,  i^c.  thefe  are  too  trifling 
to  produce  difeafes  that  commonly  laft  for  life,'* 
all  phyficians,  from  Hippocrates  to  Sydenham  and 
all  others,  who  have  been  diftinguifhed  and  eftee- 
med  for  their  medical  capacities,  are  known  to  be 
of  different  fentiments ;  and  do  really  affure  us, 
that  pleurifies  are  brought  on  by  colds ;  and  that 
putrid  fevers  do  arife  from  furfcits,  which  too 
commonly  Iqft  for  life.  And  they  ground  their 
opinions,  on  this  fingle  reafon  :  that  too  many  of 
their  patients  have  died  of  thefe  difeaff  s.  And  this, 
I  prefume,  is  a  tolerable  argument  of  their  lafling 
as  long  as  life.  Nor  do  I  find  that  any  of  the  fa- 
culty have  hitherto  embraced  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Cadogan,  in  contradidtion  to  that  of  all  preceding 
phyficians.  However,  the  doflor's  affertion  is  not, 
on  that  account  the  lefs  new :  and  it  will  be 
deemed  no  error,  when  proofs  can  be  given  that 
the  doftor  is  not  mijlaken. 
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To  the  above,  Dr.  Cadogan  adds  "  though  if  you 
read  authors  or  confult  phyficians,  what  do  yo\i 
find,  blu  that  you  have  taken  cold,  though  you 
know  not  how,  or  that  your  coinplaints  are  gouty, 
rheumatic,  bilious,  nervous,  &c.  wcrds  that  fatis- 
fy  though  they  give  no  kind  of  idea,"  In  this 
pafiage  the  doftor  hath  modeftly  condemned  the 
whole  number,  both  of  dead  and  living  phyficians, 
as  men  fo  ignorant,  that  they  write  and' talk  of 
things  of  which  they  iiave  no  kind  of  conception. 
This  declaration,  mediinks,  (hould  have  been 
{Iridlly  proved  before  it  was  fo  roundly  aiTerted. 
And  although  it  may  be  intended  only  to  fuggeft 
the  fiiperior  underltanding  of  Dr.  Cadogan  ;  yet 
a  little  more  referve,  relpedling  his  fraternity  in 
phyfic,  might  have  been  allowed,  without  le'tdng 
down  his  own  pre-eminence.  What  other  men  may 
liave  found,  1  know  not;  but  this  I  know,  that  I 
never  found,  in  my  reading  of  authors,  that  I  had 
taken  a  cold.  I  have  found  it  in  a  defluxion,  a 
cough,  a  quick  pulfe,  and  a  fevcrifh  heat.  And  to 
contefs  the  truth,  I  do  not  fee  how  I  coi'ld  have 
found,  in  the  reading  of  an  author,  who  wrote 
)nany  years  before  I  was  born,  that  I  had  caught 
a  cold  yejterday^  and  who,  being  dead,  could  know 
nothing  of  the  matter. 

It  Items  not  a  little  new  and  original,  that  all 
ihofe  dead  and  living  phyficians,  who  fo  accu- 
rately defcribe  the  fymptoms  and  progrefiion  of 
thefe  difeaies,  and  the  method  of  treating  them, 
fliould  have  no  kind  of  ideas  to  the  v/ords  which 
diey  ufe.  For  example,  Vv^hen  Sydenham  treated 
of  the  gout,  had  he  no  ideas  of  what  he  was 
writing  ?  it  has  been  hitherto  remarked  that  no  me- 
dical writer  hath  ever  been  fo  clear,  precife,  and  in- 
telligible as  that  author.  If  the  word  gouty,  rheu- 
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matic,  bilious,  £><;.  be  void  of  all  kind  of  idcaS^ 
then  I  apprehend  the  diforders  to  which  they  are 
appropriated  are  not  known  to  haveexiftencc.  For,  if 
they  be  known  they  miift  have  ideas  belonging  to 
them,  and  th^fe  terms  mull  convey  them.  Could  Dr. 
Cadogan  but  prove,  by  argument  or  experiment, 
that  which  he  hath  lo  freely  pronounced  on  theory 
and  fpeculation,  with  what  an  amazing  beneficence 
would  he  biefs  the  world  !  nolefs  than  with  the  total 
eradication  of  all  chronic  difeafes  jfor  the  thing  can- 
not exift  which  hath  no  ideas  annexed  to  that  term, 
by  which  it  is  to  be  deicribed.  And  in  truth  it 
feems  fomewhat  original,  fince  the  word  gouty 
harh  no  kind  of  idea  appertaining  to  it,  that  Dr. 
Cadogan  fhould  have  publifhed  a  difTertation  on 
the  gout.  Is  not  this  an  attempt  to  affix  ideas  to 
a  word  which  hath  no  means  of  imparting  them  ? 
and  is  it  not  natural  to  infer  from  thence,  that 
there  are  no  reasonable  grounds  on  which  to  found 
its  exiftenccFmuftphyficians  fend  their  medicines  into 
the  bodies  of  their  patients  on  a  difcovery  of  difeafe^ 
to  feek  iht-m  there,  as  Columbus  fought  America, 
on  the  probability  of  its  exiftence  ?  And  if  none 
be  found  therein,  the  world  may  bid  defiance  to 
diftemper  and  difmifs  their  phyficians.  This  event, 
indeed,  although  it  will  prove  to  be  a  moft  excel- 
lent difcovery  for  thefe  parents  who  choofe  to  Jive 
and  preferve  their  property  would  neverthelefs  be  a 
caul'e  of  great  afRidion,  not  only  to  their  hopeful 
heirs,  who  as  ardently  wifh  them  dead,  in  order  to 
poffefs  their  eftates  and  fpend  them ;  but  to  the 
whole  faculty  of  phyfic,  and  all  the  funereal  race  of 
vihdertakers,  who  live  by  the  good  willofdifeafe  and 
death.  The  countenances  of  the  latter  would  then, 
I  prefume,  be  fo  deeply  imprefled  with  forrow, 
that  when  any  man  was   to  be  buried,  who  died 
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<3f  age,  they  might  ftand  their  own  mntes  at  the  fu- 
neral without  the  lead  fufpicion  of  being  unfeafona- 
bly  merry  on  the  expeftation  of  their  annual  profits. 

But  it  feems  that  "  theie  words  have  gained 
credit  and  afTent  only  by  the  pohtenefs  of  phyfici- 
ans,  who,  while  they  are  taking  their  patients  mo- 
ney, are  too  well  bred  to  tell  them  difagreeable 
truths:  and  that  it  is  by  their  own  faults  they 
are  ill." 

Thax  the  politenefs  of  phyficians  fhould  have  the 
power  of  making  their  patients  to  affent  and  give 
credit  to  words  which  have  no  kind  of  ideas,  may 
be  believed,  although  it  be  fomewhat  extraordi- 
nary. But  when  they  give  their  money  alio,  the  mat- 
ter ieems  to  be  abfoiucely  incredible.  And  1  fhould 
as  foon  expedt  that  a  tradefman,  to  whom  I  am  un- 
known^ would  give  me  credit  for  his  merchandize,  as 
a  patient  his  money  to  a  phyfician  for  politenefs.- 
And  I  humbly  conceive  that  when  a  patient  fends 
for  his  phyfician,  and  tells  him  he  has  a  fwelling 
in  his  great  toe,  attended  with  great  pain,  inflam- 
mation and  other  concomitant  fymptoms,  and  the 
dodlor  anlv/ers,  ever  fo  politely,  it  is  gouty,  that 
both-  he  and  the  lufferer  have  very  clear  and  for- 
cible ideas  annexed  to  that  word.  And  if  they 
•were  not  fo  perf:6lly  well  bred  as  Vr.  Cadogan 
reprefents  them,  and  would  tell  them  difagreeable 
truths,  that  it  was  tbeir  own  faults  tkcy  are  ill^  I  do 
not  fee  how  the  terms  of  fuch  a  declaration  could 
by  any  means  impart  ideas  to  the  words  gouty, 
rheumatic,  bilious,  &c.  which  the  latter  could 
not  by  themfelves  as  perfedlly  convey.  The  caufe 
of  the  difeafe ;  the  confiftency  of  opinion  -,  the 
energy  of  argument;  and  the  conclufivenefs  of 
rcaloning  feem  to  be  eminently  new  and  happily 
united  in  the  preceding  pafTage. 
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Now  comes  a  fentence  which  rejoiced  the  heart 
or  evpry.  man  who  read  ir.  *'  To  enquire  a  littld 
further  inco  this  matter  may  be  well  worth  our 
trouble.  The  tajk  feeems  to  have  been  left  for  me^ 
And  I  will  perform  it  moft  finccrely."  On  reading 
thefe  words  1  could  not  avoid  comparing  myfelf  to  a 
man,  who,  having  been  long  kept  in  a  dungeon,  had 
received  intelligence  that  he  fhould  come  forth  -to 
the  light  to-morrov/.  But  this  cxpedlation  was  of 
afhort  duration.  For  if  Dr.  Cadogan  means  by  the 
word  our,  that  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  his  readers 
and  himlelf,  J  fancy  that  this  nziorth  may  be  fome- 
what  fufpeded,  refpedirg  his  readers.  But  if  he 
intends  by  cur  to  mean,  in  the  royal  ftyle,  his  own 
alone,  why  then;:  if  his  pradlice  encreafe  and  con- 
tinue, it  may  have  been  well  worth  his  trouble  to 
have  inquired  a  little  further. 

1  do  not  deny  that  this  talk  may  feem  to  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan, to  be  left  for'him  •,  but  I  think  it  can  never 
feem  to  be  fo  left  to  any  nian  who  remembers  what 
Hippocrates,  and  all  thofe  other  writers  have  Paid  on 
thegoutand  chronical  difeafes,  from  his  time  to  the 
prefent.  Becaufe  the  very  fame  caufes  which 
Dr.  Cadogan  haih  afilgned  as  productive  of  the 
gout,  have  been  declared  by  all,  as  well  as  his 
regimen  preicribed  by  mpfh  of  them.  Baglivi 
fays,  omma  remedia  cakulofis  et  podagricis  prafcrtpta 
inutilia  propemodum  erunt^  nifi  zinutn^  veniis,  ctium 
et  crapula  temperantius  ujurpe?itur.  Etmuller  lays, 
Bacchus  dicitur  pater^  Venus  mater,  et  Ira  obfietrix 
Arthntidis.  And  what  is  the  En2.1i(li  of  all 
this,  but  that  intemperance,  indolence  and  vexa- 
tion are  ihe  caules  of  the  gout  ;  and  exercife,  tem- 
perance and  peace  of  m.ind  are  the  beft  rem.edies 
for  the  curing  ir.  Indeed  the  doiflorhas  withdrawn 
Venus,  as  (he  ftands  in  Etmuller,  and  placed  Ceres 
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in  her  ftcad.  I  remember  a  country  juflice,  who, 
-whWS-a  number  of  young  female  vagabonds  were 
brought  before  him,  difmifled  the  handfomeft,  who 
was  the  greateftoflenderwithoutcenfure,  becaufe  fhe 
had  indulged  his  woriliip  wich  her  favours,*  1  take 
the  novelty  of  the  preceding  paflage  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Dr.  Cadogan's  having  forgotten  what 
all  other  authors,  on  the  gout,  have  faid  before 
him,  and  if  that  be  the  talk  which  was  left  for  him, 
he  hath  certainly  performed  it  moil  Hncerely. 

The  next  paffage  in  the  differtation  is  not  lefs 
admirable  than  the  preceding.  "  I  have,  fays  the 
do(flor,  long  had  it  in  my  mind  to  write  upon 
chronic  difcafes  in  general,  in  hopes  of  giving  man- 
kind, what  mod  alTuredly  they  have  never  yet  had, 
a  few  rational  ideas  about  them."  A  friend  to  the 
doflor  faid  a  little  waggifhly,  on  this  pafTage,  he 
wiflied  he  had  kept  his  hopes  and  his  few  ideas  in  his 
own  mind ;  for,  fays  he,  does  it  not  feem  a  little  pre- 
fumptuous  to  affirm  that  mankind  have  never  yet 
had  a  few  rational  ideas  about  chronic  difeafes? 
And  may  it  not  create  a  fmall  fufpicion  ot  the 
doctor's  not  having  read  other  authors,  who  have 
given  the  very  fame  ideas  which  he  hath  bellowed, 
I  mean  without  the  agreeable  contradidions  which 
are  to  be  found  in  his  diiTertation  on  thegout.  Thofe, 
indeed,  are  his  own,  and'  mankind  are  obliged 
to- his  liberality  for  that  gift.  I  am  credibly  infor- 
med, that  on  this  part  my  old  friend  Dr.  Hill 
hath  not  abftained  from  remarking  the  terms  of 
ignorant  fools,  felf-convicted  im pollers  and  ad-' 
vertifing  daily  lyes,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  diflertation  •,  and  that  he  has  boldly  pro- 
nounced that  no  advertifement  hath  ever  yet 
prefumed  to  treat  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind 
with  fuch  indignity  and  contempt,  as  to  dffert,  that 
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not  one  of  thofe  who  have  written,  nor  one  of  thofc 
who  have  read,  have  hitheito  had  d.  faw  rational 
ideas  of  chronic  difeafes.  Walk  in  ladies  and  gea- 
tlemen,  faid  Ned  Shuter,  in  Smirhfield^  the  only 
booth  in  the  fair,  always  neii\  nothing  here  v/hich. 
is  to  befeen  in  the  others,  gentlemen,  always  new. 
You  lye,  faid  an  old  woman,  you  afted  the  fame 
thing  lail  year  and  have  played  no  other  all  this, 
and  you  are  no  better  than  a  cheat.  Always  new,, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  pray  walk  in,  was  dill  conti- 
nued by  facetious  Ned,  who  was  concerned  for 
nochingbut  the  filling  of  his  pockets,  and  cared  very 
little  for  the  truth,  the  newncfs  of  the  entertainment 
or  the  repreht  nfion  oi  the  old  woman. 

And  now  the  dodlor  with  his  ufual  warinefs  of 
exprelfion  declares,  "  that  the  opinion  of  medicine 
is  vain  and  ridiculous  mutt  appear,  I  think,  very 
evidently  to  any  one,  who  recolledls,  that  the  art 
of  phyfic  has  now  been  praftifed,  more  or  lefs  re- 
gularly above  two  thoufand  years  ;  and  moft  affu- 
redly  there  is  not  yet  difcovered  any  one  certain  re- 
inedy  for  any  difeafe.  Ought -not  this  to  make  us 
fufpetft  there  is  no  fuch  thing  r" 

,  I  fhall  not  enter  into  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  bark  is  a  certain  cure  for  all  intermittents,  mer- 
cury for  all  degrees  of  the  venereal  malady,  nor 
fulphur  for-the  itch.  But  I  will  venture  to  affirm,, 
that  nineteen  times  in  twenty  they  are  certain  cures 
for  thefe  diftempers.  And  even  that  circumftance, 
to  a  reafonable  man,  feems  to  be  fufficient  juilifi- 
cation  for  an  opinion  that  medicine  is  not  vain ; 
and  that  fince  thefe  remedies  do  fo  frequently  cure, 
that  the  application  of  them  is  not  ridiculous.  The 
preceding  paffage,  I  prefume,  exhibits  a  happy  in- 
ftance  of  novelty  in  energy  of  argument,  and  con- 
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We  are  now  told  by  what  means  we  are  to  be 
cured.  "  ft  is  by  plan^  by  regimen,  znd  Juccejftve 
intention^  that  difeares  mull  be  cured,  when  they 
are  curable."  Regimen  is  undoubtedly  an  excel- 
lent contributive  to  reftoring  health;  and  yet  I  will 
bett  my  belt  coat  that  as  ftrong  a  proof  lies  againft 
its  being  a  certain  remedy  for  any  difeafc,  as  againft 
the  preceding  medicines.  And,  therefore,  that  it 
ought  as  reafonably  to  make  us  fulpect  that  there  is 
no  luch  thing. '  And  if  the  do6lor  can  as  certainly 
curethegoutby  regimen,~as  intermittents  are  cured 
by  the  bark,  he  will  accomplifh  what  no  man  either 
expe6ts,  or  will  eafily  believe,  until  there  be  a 
pofllbility  of  bringing  teftimony  of  its  having  fail- 
ed no  oftener  in  its  effects,  than  the  bark  has  done 
in  its  application. 

As  to  the  influence  of  plans  zr\d  fuccejjive  inten- 
tions^ which  are  ne-w  medicines \  and  as  I  know  not  of 
what  they  are  compounded,  in  what  form  they  are 
prefcribed,  by  what  means  they  are  adminiftered, 
in  what  manner  they  operate,  nor  how  long 
the  intention  muft  be  fuccefTive  to  overtake  a  cure, 
I  think  it  will  be  both  vain  and  ridiculous,  in  me, 
to  form  any  opinion  of  them :  and,  therefore,  I 
defift.  However,  I  cannot  refrain  from  thanking 
Dr.  Cadogan  for  having  given  us  thefe  two  reme- 
dies, together  with  his  very  few  rational  ideas  of 
chronic  difeafes.  And  I  heartily  rejoice  that  the  dif- 
penlatory  is  enriched  with  two  fuch  valuable  afiift- 
ants  in  the  art  of  medication. 

We  come  now  to  that  which  is  known  by  the 
{kilful  and  learned  in,  nature.  "Thefe,  fays  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan, know  well  that  health  is  not  to  be  eftablilh- 
ed  by  medicine  •,  for  its  effects  are  but  momentary, 
and  the  repetition  of  it  deftrudive  to  ths  ftrongeft 
frames."     Who  thefe  men  can  be  who  are  io  (kilfui 
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and  fo  learned  in  nature,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  giiefs* 
They  cannot  be  phyficians.  For  all  thefe  are  per- 
fedtly  al'certained  of  the  contrary  ;  that  health,  in 
the  venereal  difeafe,  is  to  be  eflablifhed  by  mercu- 
ry; and  that  a  falivation  is  not  a  momentary  effe<ft 
of  it.  -  The  preceding  afi-rrtion  fecms  to  be  new  in 
the  method  of  cure_. 

And  now,  Dr.  Cadogan  having  informed  his 
readers,  that  health  is  not  to  be  cftablifhed  by  me- 
dicin?,  bcnignantly  informs  us  by*  what  means  it 
may  be  mod  probably  effected.  "If  it  i^  to  be  re- 
ftored  it  muit  be  by  gently  calling  forth  thepozvers  cf 
the  body  to  ad:  f or  themfelves,  introducing  gradually 
a  little  more  and  more-  activity ^  chofen  diet,  and 
peace  of  mind,  changing  entirely  that  courfe  of 
life,  wliich  firft  brought  on  the  difeafe,  medicine 
co-operating  a  litde." 

As  this  paflagc  is  metaphorically  exprefTed,  I 
muft  beg  leave  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  ima- 
gery appears  to  my  conception.  And  here  my  fancy 
reprefents  to  me  a  ftoiu,  boney  phyfician,  call- 
ing/(?r/Z?  of  his  patients  body,,  its  powers  to  aft 
for  themfclves,  in  order  to  introduce  his  a5livity  in 
their  place,  together  with  chofen  diet  and  peace  of 
mind.  This  I  take  to  be  juftly  painting  after  Dr. 
Cadogan's  cxpreffions.  Of  v/hat  kind  of  fubftance 
this  aLlivily  may  be  formed  \  by  what  pafiage  it  is 
to  be  introduced,  whether  by  thfe  mouth,  or  other- 
wife,  1  really  am  at  a  lofs  to  \zv .  For  furely  the 
dodlor  confiders  it  as  zfubjlance^  and  not  as  an  ab- 
Jiraul  idea  of  power.  Becaufe  fuch  ideas  have  ne- 
ver yet  been  known  ta  operate  on  matter,  either 
medicinally  or  as  a  regimen.  The  manner  in  which 
chofen'  diet  is  to  be  introduced  is  eafily  to  be  con,- 
celved  \  but  peace  cf  mind  feems  more  difficult  than 
ailivity,  to  be  introduced  into  the  human  bofom:  and 
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this  I  think  appears  from  Dr.  Cadogan's  chapter  of 
vexation,  into  which  he  has  introduced  no  cure  for 
that  mifery.  Were  1  polTefled  of  this  fingle  fecret  of 
imparting  -^eace  of  mind  to  thofe  who  want  it,  I 
would  not  doubt  of  having  Lord  Clive  and  the 
other  nabobs  for  my  paticnrs  before  to-morrow 
tnorning-,  nor  of  receiving  live  hundred  thoufand' 
pounds,  as  fees,  for  the  curmg  them  of  their  prefent 
horrors. 

Dr.  Cadogan  is  now  pleafed  to  inform  his  rea- 
ders, for  the  third  time,  in  fifteen  pages,  "  that 
he  has  colledled  a  few  materials  for  this  works  in- 
tended to  take  in  the  whole  circle  of  chronic  difea- 
fes,  which  he  intends  to  put  in  order,  as  foon  as 
he  can  Hnd  time  and  induftry  enough  tofet  about  it 
in  earneji  \  and  if  he  can  finifh  it  to  his  own  fatif- 
faction,  perhaps  he  may  fome  time  or  other  trou- 
ble the  world  with  it."  To  give  Dr.  Cadogan  his 
due  praife,  I  really  think  he  is  extremely  right 
not  to  let  about  a  work,  which  is  fo  interefiing  to 
mankind  as  health,  unlets  he  can  find  induftrv  and 
time  enough  to  do  it,  \mx.\\Q)\M  joking.  And  if  the 
publication  depends  on  finillilng  it  to  his  own  fa- 
tisfaclion,  men  are  fo  ealily  fatisfied  with  what  they 
themfelves  perform,  and  care  fo  little  for  what 
trouble  they  give  the  vVorld,  by  reading  it,  that  I 
am  perfuaded  we  Ihall  be  bleffed  Vv-ith  that  circle  of 
phyfical  knowledge  which  is  to  include  more  than 
this  circular 'dilfertation  that  already  includes  ^z// 
that  can  be  faid  on  the  fubjcd:. 

However,  as  this^r^-^^  circle.,  which  is  to  contain 
no  more  than  the  lefs  was  not  ready  for  the  prefs, 
the  doclor  fays,  "  at  prefent  I  think  myfelf  parti- 
cularly called  upon  to  fay  fomething  of  the  gout : 
as  that  difeafe  was  to  make  a  confiderable  part  of 
rny  plan.  And  as  I  Tee  now  fo  many,  and  hear  of 
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more,  who  are  throwing  away  not  only  their  mo- 
ney, but,  as  I  verily  believe,  the  future  health 
of  their  lives,  in  hopes  of  a  medical  cure  for  ir^ 
to  fhev/  that  fuch  hopes  are  chimerical,  and  con- 
tradidory  to  every  idea  of  true  philofophy  and  com- 
mon fenfe." 

No  man  will,  I  think,  deny  that  Dr.  Cadogan 
judged  extremely  right  in  likening  to  this  particu- 
lar call  for  his  faying  fomething  on  tht  gout,  af 
frefent.  For  when  he  faw  fo  many,  and  heard  of 
more  that  were  throwing  away  both  their  money 
and  their  health  fo  foolifhly,  would  not  he  have 
been  extremely  remifsin  not  embracing  this  oppor- 
tunity fo  propitioufly  adapted  to  the  publifhing  of 
his  difTertation,  and  of  polTeffing  himfclf  of  fome 
of  the  money  which  thefe  fools  are  throwing  away 
fo  idly  ?  1  humbly  prefume  that  tliis  thought  of 
Dr.  Cadogan  will  not  be  deemed  either  the  lead  in- 
genious, or  moft  ill-judged  of  all  thofe  which 
are  to  be  found  in  his  brochure. 

There  feems,  however,  to  be  no  fmall  difficulty 
in  believing  by  what  means  a  man  can  throw 
away  the  future  health  of  his  life.  I  wifh  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan would  kindly  explain  in  what  manner  a  per- 
fon  may  have  pofleffion  of  a  thing  at  ibis  lime  which 
he  cannot  pofTefs  iiWfome  time  after ^  and  how  he 
can  throw  away  to-day  what  he  will  not  have  in  his 
hands  before  this  day  Iwehemonth?  becaufe,  to  my 
comprehenfion,  this  feems  to  be  no  lefs  chimerical 
and  contradictory  to  every  idea  of  true  fhilofophy  and. 
common  fenfe,  than  are  the  hopes  of  being  cured  by 
medicine.  However  this  paffage  may  be  confider- 
ed,  in  other  refpeds,  befides  the  novelty  it  exhi- 
bits, together  with  many  of  the  preceding,  a  con- 
fpicuous  inftance  of  the  dodlor's  avoiding  what  he 
fo  fenfibly  condemns  in  other  phyfical  writers,  that 
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is,  their  having  affixed  no  kind  of  ideas  to  the  terms 
which  they  ule  in  their  literary  compofitions. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  fays,  "I  Ihall,  therefore^ 
take,"  (for  the  fake  of  the  money  which  is  fo  fool- 
ifhly  throwing  away,  as  I  apprehend  itj  "  a  fewcx- 
tradts  from  this  general  plan,  fufficientto  fliew  the 
real  original  caufes  of  all  9hronic  difeafes.'*  Ex" 
tracts  from  a  plan  ?  does  riot  this  feem  to  be  nev/ 
and  original,  and  another  convincing  evidence  of 
the  doctors  keeping  his  ideas '  and  his  words  con- 
nefted  with  the  utmoft  precifion?  For  I  humbly 
conceive,  that  if  thefe  extrafls  be  fufficient  to  fhew 
the  real  and  original  caufes  of  all  chronic  caufes, 
they  muft  be  extradled  from  the  great  work  itfelf, 
and  not  from  the  plan  of  the  work.  Nay,  to  fay 
the  truth,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  the  whole 
circle,  refpefting  caufes,  can  do  more  than  this 
which  is  txtrafted  from  the  plan  of  it,  unlefs  it  can 
Ihew  more  than  the  real  and  original  caufes  of  all 
chronic  difeafes.  It  will  be  cndlefs  to  remark  the 
great  attention  which  Dr.  Cadogan  obferves  at  no 
time  to  inake  ufe  of  words,  which  are  not  the 
mofi:  perfedlly  adapted  to  convey  his  ideas.  This 
pafTage  is,  however,  remarkably  new,  in  confiftency 
of  opinion  and  perfpicuity  of  ftyle.  The  caufes» 
however,  "  are  reduced  to  three ;  indolence,  in- 
temperance, and  vexation." 

"  From  one  or  more  of  thefe  three  caufes,  fays 
the  doftor,  I  have  undertaken  to  prove,  that  all, 
or  moft  chronic  difeafes  are  produced."  In  this 
paflage  the  do6lor  differs  from  himfelf  as  he  does  in 
the  former ;  for,  in  that  he  pofitively  fays,  theie 
three  are  the  real  and  original  caufes  of  ^7//  chronic 
difeafes.  And  in  this  he  declares  them  to  be  caufes 
oiall  or  mofi  chronic  difeafes/  And  in  this  manner, 
in  ten  lines,  the  caufes  v^hich  produce  ^//thelc  dif- 
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tempers,  are  reduced  to  fuch  as  produce  cm  more 
than  the  half  of  them.  For  the  latter  contains  the 
moft  of  the  two  parts.  New,  for  ever  new,  in  con- 
fiftencyof  opinion  and  precifion  of  ideas. 

This  tafk,  of  enquiring  a  little  further  into  the 
caufes  of  all  chronic  difeales,  which  to  the  doclor 
feems  to  be  left  for  him,  feemeth  to  orhcr  people 
to  have  been  taken' up  already  by  innumerable  au- 
thors, who  have  preceded  him  ;  two  of  whom  I 
have  already  quoted  in  their  own  words,  perfectly 
exprefling  thefe  three  caufes.  I'he  novelty  of  Dr. 
Cadogan's  tan<,  therefore,  cannot  cohfill  in  finding 
»(?zt;  caufes,  but  in  amputating  all  the  other  old 
ones,  which  have  been  hitherto  affigned  for  thefe 
maladies.  Now  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  the 
furgcon,  who  cuts  off  legs  and  arms,  is  fuperior  to 
the  being  who  made  them  :  nor  in  what  manner 
men  can  be  faid  never  to  have  ha'd  a  few  rational 
ideas  about  chronic  difeafes,  when  they  have,  for 
ages,  entertained  and  publifhcd  the  fame  as  Dr. 
Cadogan's. 

We  are  now  told  that  "different  difeafes  may  have 
the  fame  original  caule,  fo  that  what  would  be  gout 
in  one,  in  another  m'ight  be  rheumatifm,  ftones,, 
cholic,  jaundice,  palfy,  ^f,"  That  matter,  how- 
ever, is  nor  fo  clear  as  this  which  follows,  "that  if 
all  thefe  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe,  they  are  ail 
alike  to  be  cured  by  Dr.Cadogan's  method,"  deli- 
vered in  this  difiertation.  And  thence  it  refults,  that 
thefe  exira^sfromthtplaKy  fhewing  all  the  caufes  Sind 
all  the  cures,  there  can  remain  nothing  more  to  be- 
put  into  the  great  work  itfelf,  nor  any  thing  to  be 
laid  by  any  prefcntor  future  phyficianon  thatlubjeft. 
Ee  merciful,  Dr.Cadogan,  this  is  rank  monopolizingi 

"  The  gout  is  manifeftly,  as  I  think,  fays  thrc 
dodor,  confefTcdly  a  difeal'e  of  the  bcft  conlUra- 
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tlbn,  and  may,  therefore,  fairly  ftand  as  a  reprc-* 
ientative  of  all  the  reft."  I  -Aall  fty  no  more  on 
the  impropriety  of  this  reprefentation  ijut  this-j 
that  this  is  the  fecond  time  of  the  gout's  being 
cbdted  by  the  do6lor  for  that  important  truft  ;  and 
I  hope  it  will  difcharge  the  duty  as  it  ought  to  be 
done,  "x'^s  fuch,  fays  he,  I  fliall  confider  it  for 
■the  prefcnt,  and  fpeak  of  thefe  caufes  like  a 
preacher  in  his  pulpit/'  in  their  order,  "But  then 
he  adds,  it  may  be  necelRry  to  fay  a  wo7'd  or  I'wo 
of  the  gout  irfelf,  before  we  enquire  into  itscaufe." 
Moft  alTuredly  it  may  be  riecefliiry  to  fpeak  a 
word  or  two  on  the  gout  in  a  differtation  exprefsly 
written  on  that  fubied. 

Let  us  now  lee  in  what  manner  Dr.  Cadogan 
performs  this  neceffary  work  of  faying  one  or  .two 
words  about  the  gout.  Why  it  is  in'  faying,  "it 
may  fefem  therefore  needlefs  at  prefcnt  to  trouble 
ourfelves  about  a  definition,  io  fay  what  it  w." 
And  in  this  manner  the  ideas  of  neceffary  and  need' 
lefs  are  happily  reconciled.  But  what  is  the  there- 
fore^ or  the  reafon  of  this  needleffnefs  ?  it  is,  "  be- 
caufe  the  gout  is  fo  common  a  difeafe  that  there  is 
fcarcely  a  man  in  the  world,  whether  he  has  it  or 
nor,  but  thinks  he  knows  perfectly  what  it  is.'* 
So  does  a  cookmaid  think  fhe  knows  what  fire  is 
as  well  as  fir  Ifaac  Newton.  And  fo  flie  does,  as  to 
the  firft  caufe  of  it,  and  much  better  as  to  its  effedls 
of  roafting,  boiling,  baking,  ftewing,  &c.  which, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  thepraftical  phiiofopher, 
St.  Evremond,  form  by  much  the  bell  part  of  the 
fcience  of  fire. 

I  Ihall,  therefore,  fay  no  more  on  Dr.  Cadogan's 
opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  and  the  cook.  But  it  muft  be 
remarked,  that  if  a  man's  thinking  he  knows,  whaf 
things  are^  does  in  reality  make  him  a  proper  judge 
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of  them,  why  then  Dr.  Cadogan's  dilTertatJon  OA 
the  gout,  as  well  as  a  definition  of  what  it  confifts, 
are  equally  needlefs^  as  far  as  to  the  caufe  of  that 
diieale  ;  and  the  former  might  as  well  have  ftever 
h^^n  publijhed  as  the  latter  omitted. 

But  as  it  is  clearly  the  intention  of  Dr.  Cadogan 
to  perfiiade  us,  that  no  man  has  hitherto  had  ^few 
rational  ideas  about  this  dirtcmper,  fo  is  it  evident 
alfo,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  doftor  expref- 
fes  the  man's  prefumption  in  thinking  that  he 
knows  what  the  gout  is,  that  he  thinks  the  faid  man 
knows  nothing  about  it.  Why  then  is  hefilent? 
perhaps  the  dodor  may  be  privately  of  the 
opinion,  that  thofe  very  men  who,  as  he  fays, 
have  never  entertained  one  rational  idea  of 
the  gout,  have  neverthelefs  already  publilhed 
all  that  can  be  written  on  the  fubjed.  And 
therefore  that  it  is  more  prudent  to  (lip  from  the 
Ttecejftty  of  faying  fomcthing,  to  the  netdlefsnefs  of 
faying  any  thing  at  all :  and  by  that  prudential 
thought  to  avoid  a  difcovery  of  an  incapacity  to 
offer  any  new  matter  on  that  head.  An  idea 
of  fuch  an  imprafticability,  of  faying  more  than 
has  been  already  faid,  will  naturally  accrue  from 
reading  Sydenham,  Mufgrave,  and  many  others, 
However,  if  this  error,  in  knowing  perfedly 
what  the  gout  is,  fliould  be  univerfal,  except 
in  Dr.  Cadogan,  the  defilting  from  the  defign  of 
laying  one  or  two  words  about  it  may  be  exceedingly 
fatal.  For,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  as  foon  as  this  candid  enquiry  fhall  be  read 
through  all  Great  Britain,  that  every  arthritic  per- 
fon  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  land's-end,  will  apply 
to  Dr.  Cadogan  for  a  cure  •,  and  as  during  the 
time  in  which  he  is  difpatching  thefe  patients,  this 
enquiry  will  moji  ajfuredly  be  tranQated  into  all  the 
languages  of  the  known  world ;  and  then  that  all  who 
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^te  tifBicled  with  the  gout  will  come  pofting  to  this 
realm  to  be  cured  by  Dr.  Cadogan.  1  am  apprehen- 
five,  without  this  word  or  imo,  that  other  phyfici- 
ans  may  not  know  what  it  is,  and  therefore  be  not 
enabled  to  prefcribe  as  they  ought.  And  altho'  J. 
really  have  as  good  an  opinion  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  as 
of  any  phyficianjfordifpatch  in  bufinefs,  yet  I  ques- 
tion whetlier  he  may  folely  be  fufficient  to  difpatch 
all  thofe  who  mud  apply  to  him  as  the  only  proper 
perfonjand  therefore  I  wilhhe  had  fpoken  one  or  two 
words  at  lead-  Akho'  it  may  feem,that  Dr.  Cadogan 
is  rather  too  parfimonious  in  not  delivering  to  his 
readers  not  one  or  two  words,  to  tell  them  v^hat  the 
gout  /j-,  yet  is  he  liberal  enough  in  informing  them 
what  it  is  not.  I  will  venture  to  fay,  lays  he,  "  what 
I  am  perfuaded  it  is  not,  though  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  it  is  not  hereditary,  it  is  not  peri- 
odical, and  it  is  net  incurable."  And  here  it  ap- 
pears extremely  original,  that  this  performance  of 
Dr.  Cadogan  fliould  be  entitled  a  difiertation  on 
what  the  gout  is,  in  the  firft  page  ;  when  in  the  fe- 
venteenth  it  is  inconteftably  on  what  the  gout  is  not. 
This  f^afiage  appears  to  be  new  in  confiftency  of 
opinion ;   and  in  marks  of  no  common  practitioner. 

Were  a  man  to  give  credit  to  all  the  moll  emi- 
nent phyficians  who  have  ever  written,  from  the 
days  of  Hippocrates,  to  the  day  before  this  difier- 
tation was  given  to  the  world,  he  mull  be  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  gout  includes  the  whole  three 
things  which  Dr.  Cadogan  fays  it  does  not.  I  fliall, 
therefore,  before  I  quit  my  long-eftablifhed  faith 
in  other  great  men,  prefume  to  enquire  into  Dr. 
Cadogan's  reafon  for  his  being  of  this  opinion. 
And  then,  if  there  be  a  juft  caufe  for  implicit  faith, 
it  ftiall  be  given  to  him. 

*'  If  it  were  hereditary,  fays  the  doftor,  it  would 
be  neceifarily  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon,   and 

no 
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ho  man,  whofc  father  had  it,  would  poffibly  hi 
free  from  it.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  j  there  are 
many  inftances  to  the  contrary.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  neceflarily  fo;  but  the  father's  having  it  in- 
clines or  difpofes  the  fon  to  it."  I  fuppofe  Dr. 
Cadogan  does  not  confine  this  method  of  argumen- 
tation and  proof  to  himfelf  and  the  gout  alone. 
Let  us  try  it  in  another  inftance.  If  it  were  here- 
ditary  to  have  two  legs  and  two  arms,  they  would 
be  necefjarily  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon ;  and 
no  man,  whofe  father  had  them,  could  polfibly  be 
free  from  them  :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  there  are 
many  inftances  to  the  contrary.  They  are,  there- 
fore, not  ncceifarily  fo :  but  the  father's  having 
them  inclines  or  difpofes  the  fon  to  have  them. 
Are  legs  and  arms  hereditary  or  not  ?  1  leave  this 
to  be  decided  by  the  learned  of  Europe,  firft  re- 
marking; that  if  nothing  be  hereditary,  but  what 
muft  necejfarily  defcend  from  father  to  fon,  then  in 
nature  there  is  nothing  hereditary, 

"This  difpofition however,  is,  as  Dr.  Cadogan 
fays,  the  caufa  prcegumena^  or  prsdifponent  of  the 
learned,  which  of  itfelf  never  produced  any  effe6b 
at  all ;  there  mull  be  joined  the  caufa  procatare' 
iica,  or  a6bivc,  efficient  caufe,  that  is,  our  own 
intemperance  or  miftaken  habit  of  life,  to  pro- 
duce it  •,  and  accordingly  as  this  operates,  more  or 
lefs,  fo  v/ill  the  gout  be."  In  this  place,  I  readily 
confefs,  it  requires  more  learning  than  I  am  matter 
of  to  difcern,  how  a  caufe^'wiih  whatever  hard  name 
it  may  be  (diftinguillied,  can  be  dilcovered  which 
hath  produced  no  effect  at  all.  For,  until  now, 
I  imagined  that  caufes  were  known  by  their  effetfs 
alone  •,  nor  have  I  capacity  fufficient  to  di(tingui(h 
a  caufe  that  has  no  effect,  from  no  caufe  at  all.  For 
that  feems  to'  be' fuppofing,  that  fcuelhing  ope- 
rates 
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rates  v/ithout  doing  ' afjy  ibing,  for  if  this  pradi^ 
ponent  caufe^  do  really  difpoje  fons  to  have  the  gouC 
from  their  fathers,  it  muft  do  fomething  ;  and 
fomething  is  an  effect.  Or  if  it  does  nothings  by  pre- 
difpofing,  then  is  it  no  caufe.  And  thefe  fons,  whofe 
fathers  have  the  gout,  and  thofe  whofe  fathers 
have  it  not,  muft  have  the. fame  conftitutions,  and 
all  of  them  be  in  the  fame  ilate  of  acquiring  that 
difeafe. 

But  who  are  thefe  learned  that  have  written  of 
this  cauf^  which  produces  no  effeB  ?  if  Dr.  Cadogan 
mean  to  include  Ariftotle,  among  the  learned, 
then  is  the  cc^r^oc  -n-poTiyoujtAfvT),  the  model  from 
which  any  thing  is  delineated.  If  Plutarch  be  of 
the  number,  it  is  the  antecedent  caufe  in  the  feries 
of  caufation   produced  by   fate,    to  (/.riSiv  aminui 

yiyi/ic^ri  aAAw  y.ocTa.  rai;  ■arfion'yovy.ivoii  xmuq.     Nothing 

is  uncaufed,  but  all  things  are  produced,  according 
to  their  antecedent  caufes.  Celfus  fays,  eft  caufa 
ahdita.,  in  occulta  pofita,  qu^e  morhos  continet ;  it  is 
the  hidden  caufe  in  which  difeafes  are  contained. 
Before  Dr.  Cadogan,  no  learned  man  hath  ever 
conceived,  that  the  caufa  proegumena  was^  caufelefs 
caufe.  In  fact,  it  hath  been  ufually  confidered  as 
xht  internal  caufe,  when  placed  in  contradiftindlion 
to  the  caufa  procatar^tca,  which  is  then  underftood 
to  be  the  external;  but  the  former  hath  at  no  time 
been  confidered  as  a  caufe  wl^icb  produces  no  effe^. 
Is  this  difcovery,  of  fuch  caufelefs  caufes,  one  of 
thofe  things  which  were  left  in  the  tafk  for  Dr. 
Cadogan .''  and  does  it  form  one  of  the  few  rational 
ideas  which  he  hath  given  to  mankind  in  his  dif- 
fertation. 

In    order  to   fhew  whether  I   underftand  the. 
dodor,  in  his  account  of  thefe  two  caufes,  I  l>iaU.. 
t^ke  the  liberty  of  explaining  my  ideas  of  them  ; 
E  and 
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and  ftate  a  cafe.  If  a  culprit  be  tried  for  his  lifc^ 
and  found  guilry,  I  take  the  law  to  be  the  cauja 
froegumena,  ox  pro^difponent^  which  condemns  him 
to  be  hanged  ;  and  then,  thzxth^  cau fa  pro  cat  arc- 
iica,  or  a^ive  efficient  cauje  is  either  Squire  Ketch^ 
or  the  halter,  that  puts  him  to  death.  Is  the  cauJa 
prcegumena  without  effeft  in  this  inftance  ?  the 
learned  will,  as  1  imagine,  be  of  opinion  that  it 
is  not. 

Dr.  Cadogan  advances  in '  corroborarins;  his 
arguments  againft  the  inheritance  of  the  gout, 
with  equally  unabated  force  of  reafoning.  '*lfit 
"Vvere  hereditaryy  it  would  appear  in  infancy  and  in 
women,  which,  in  general,  .ir  does  not."  I  fhall 
try  tne  force  of  thif  reafoning  in  another  inftarK:e. 
If  beards  were  hereditary  they  would  appear  in  in- 
fancy and  in  women  j  which,  in  general,  they  da 
not  *,  are  beards,  therefore,  not  of  inheritance  in 
men  ? 

As  what  I  have  offered  may  be  fufficient  to  rail  in 
doubt  that  which  Dr.  Cadogan  hasfaid,  to  confirm, 
that  the  gout  is  not  hereditary,  I  will  ftiil  embrace  the 
doctor's  own  manner  of  reafoning.  And  perhaps  it 
may  prove  to  be  asproduflive  of  an  argumentative- 
cure  and  an  abolition  of  that  difeafe,  as  arifingfrom 
indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexation  •,  as  this  of 
Dr.  Cadogan*s  is,  of  its  fpringing  from  hereditary 
caufes.  And  if  fuch  be  the  relult,  the  arthritic,, 
both  now,  and  forever  more,  will  be  not  a  little  obli- 
ged to  me  for  this  enquiry.  If  indolence,  interripe'- 
ranee,  and  vexation  were  the  caufes  of  the  gout,  that 
difeafe  would  nece/Tarily  be  tranlmittedtocvery  man 
who  was  under  the  influence  of  thefe  caufes;  and  he 
could  not  poflibly  be  free  from  it :  but  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  there  are  many  inftances  to  the  contrary ; 

they 
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■  they  are  therefore  not  necefiarily  fo.  And,  In  this 
inftance,  the  caufa  proegumena  which  caufeth  with- 
out an  cffeft,  is  not  necejjary  to  be  prefent.  From 
this  parallel  mode  of"  arguing,  there  is  no  gout 
which  can  arife  from  the  three  antecedent  caufes. 
Dr.-  Cadogan  having,  ^7  et  armis  ratiocinandi^  dri- 
ven the  hereditary  gout  from  the  field  ot  battle; 
and  1  having  done  the  fame  by  that  which  fprings 
from  indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexation.  And> 
now  it  mull  equally  follow,  according  to  the 
fyftem  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  who  allerts,  that  the  three 
laft  are  the  only  caujes  of  the  gout,  that  there  can 
be  no  fuch  difeafe  as  the  gout  exifting.  In  this 
place.  I  would  gladly  be  informed,  whether  it  hath 
ever  happened  that  two  fuch  fignal  fervices  have 
been  performed  to  human  kind,  by  any  other 
pair  of  philofophers  upon  earth  .''  l  his  queftion  I 
would  myfelf  anfwer  in  the  negative,  were  it  not 
for  one  reafon,  which  is,  an  apprehenfion  that  Dr. 
Cadogan's  arguments  are  not  abfolutcly  conclufive, 
and  that  mine  muft  therefore  ftand  in  the  fame  pre- 
dicament. And,  on  this  account,  I  fear  that  this 
plague  of  human  kind  will  be  ftill  continued  to 
our  pofterity,  both  by  inheritance  and  our  own  mif- 
condu6b.  And  here  I  muft  beg  leave  to  fay,  if  we 
compute  the  number  of  perfons,  who  have  no  gout 
from  indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexation,  the 
proportion  will  be  found  as  great  on  this  fide,  as  on 
that  where  the  gout  does  not  defcend  by  inheri- 
tance. "  What  then  is  all  this  but  to  pronounce  a 
difeafe  Is  acquired  by  indolence,  intemperance,  and 
vexation,  and  proving,  that  it  is  fometimes,  but 
frequently  not  fo  ?  can  there  be  a  greater  abfurdity  ?'* 
indeed  I  think  not.  This  whole  account  and  rea- 
foning  on  the  gout,  as  not  being  hereditary,  is,  as' 
I  believe,  new  in  the  matter,  in  energy  of  argument, 
E  2  .     m 
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in   conclufivenefs  of    reafoning,   and  aptitude  of 
illurtration. 

"•  Some  men  obfcrving,  in  the  circle  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, the  children  of  gouty  parents  afflided 
■with  the  gout,  and  often  very  early  in  life,  though 
they  are  what  they  call  temperate,  conclude,  not 
unnaturally,  that  the  difeafe  muft  be  parental,  and 
unavoidably  transfufcd  into  their  conltitution.     If 
this  were  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  for  ever  incurable, 
and  the  fins  of  the  father  vifued  upon  the  children, 
not  only  of  three  of  four,  but  of  endlefs  genera- 
tions." Sydenham  and  Mufgrave,  by  much  the  moft 
perfe6b  and  moft  efteemed  of  all  thofe  who  have 
written  on  the  gout,  whofe  opinions  are  adopted  by 
Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  all  the  fubfequent  writers 
on  that  difeafe,  declare  the  gout  to  be  boih hereditary 
and  incurable.  And  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  be- 
caufe  a  difeafe  is  hereditary ^  that  it  muft  be  incurable  ? 
do  all  the  children   which  are  born  wirh  fymptoms 
of  the  venereal  difeafe  either  die  or  remain  uncured?" 
and  will  not  mercury,  which  would  have  cured  the 
father  of  that  diftemper,  cure  the  child  if  he  have 
ftrength  to  fupport  the  effefts  of  it  r  is  there  not 
one  nation  in  the  north,  through  whofe  families 
and  clans,  the  itch  hath  hereditarily  defcended  from 
fathers  to  fons,  from  the  time  of  Fergus  the  firft-, 
to  this  day  ?  and  yet  we  fee,  that  with  a  little  brim- 
Itone,  and  on  emigrating  into  England,  where  it  is 
not  confidered  as  a  mark  of  high  blood  and  ancient 
lineage,  they  become  as  free  from  it  as  the  Englifh 
themfelves. 

But  it  feems  as  if  Dr.  Cadogan  was  aware  of 
the  feeblenefs  of  his  arguments  from  temperance. 
For  when  the  children  of  fuch  parents  have  the 
gout  early  in  life,  and  without  that  manifeft  caufe, 
he  fays,  by  way  of  anticipitation  to  thofe  objec- 
tions; 
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tions  that  may  be  offered,  "  but  here  lies  the  error. 
Theit  idea  of  temperance  is  by  no  means  juft  -,  for 
fome  men  require  a  greater  degree,  a  Itric^er  mode 
of  it  than   others,    to  be  kept   in  good    health.'* 
This  feems  to  be  ingenioufly  intended,  j'of,  if  the 
gout  attack  a  temperate  man,  whofe  father  had  it, 
why  then  it  is  becaufe  he  is  not  temperate  enough. 
And  in  this  manner  every  thing  gradually  dimmilli- 
ing  to  bread  and  water  may  be  called  intemperance : 
and  even  that  too,  becaufe  bread,   as  the  dodlor 
fays,  is  not  the  wholelome  thing  which  many  peo- 
ple conceive  it  to  be,"     And  now,  by  that  faving 
claufe,    there  is  opened  a  poftern,  thro'  which   the 
doftor  may  conflantly  efcape  from  the  arguments 
of  the  gout's  being  hereditary,  when  it  cannot  be 
otherv/lfe imputed  to  intemperance.  Proofs  however 
of  this   being  an  uninheritable  difcafe,  I  am  afraid, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  his  dilTertation.    iDr.  Ca- 
dogan,  therefore,  flies  to   what  may   be  hereafter 
iound,  on  examination ;  and  deferts  all  argument 
from  faft,  from  experience,  and  from  the  moft  ac- 
curate obfervations  of  his  predeceffors   in  phyfic, 
which  have  been  already  publifhed.     "  I  make  no 
doubt,  fays  he,  if  the  lives  thefe  gouty  defcendants 
lead,  were  clofely  inquired  into  by  real  phyficians, 
they  would  be  found  to  commit  many  errors,  and 
to  fm  often  againft  nature's  law  of  temperance." 

Butinthus  referring  the  enquiry  to  ri?^/ phyficians, 
IS  not  the  do(5tor  unfair?  and  does  henotmillead  thofe 
readers  who  may  not  recoiled  that,  from  the  dodor's 
alTertion,  there  cannot  have  been,  from  the  creation, 
more  than  one  real  phyfician  upon  earth,  before  he 
publiflied  his  dilTertation ;  and  this  muft  be  himfelf. 
Is  this  candid,  in  fo  liberal  a  praclitioner,  to  raifc 
a  doubt  on  purpofe  to  make  himfelf  the  arbitrator, 
and  to'  refolvc  it  in  his  own  favour  ?  My  reafonsy 
E  3  that 
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that  he  is  this  ifolatcd  reality  of  do^lorfhip,  afS 
the  doSfoVs  own  j  for  no  ancient  phyfician  can  have 
/?/r^<3^  written  fenfibly  on  the  gout-,  becaufe  thaC 
tafk  was  left  for  Dr.  Cadogan.  No  modern  then 
can  have  iriibibed  the  knowledge  of  that  difeafe 
from  a  fountain  in  which  it  was  not  contained  j  and 
ho  man  now  living'  can  underfland  the  gout,  be- 
caufe  from  their  own  obfervatiohs  and  difcerhment, 
mankind  have  mod  afTuredly  never  yet  had  a  few  ra^ 
tional  ideas  about  if.  Dr.  Cadogan,  therefore,  was 
the  only  real  phyfician,  when  he  wrote  his  diderta- 
tion.  And  1  believe  he  ftill  remains  in  that  fo- 
litary  ftate  :  for  1  hear  of  no  medical  difcipks  that 
he  hath  made. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  after  expatiating  againft  this  he- 
reditarinefs  in  the  gout,  afks,  "  when  was  there  a 
man,  who,  having  had  one  fit  of  the  rheumatifm, 
ilone,  cholic,  &c.  however  happily  relieved  by  art 
for  a  time,  had  it  not  again  and  again,  or  fomc- 
thing  worfe  in  the  place  of  it,  till  he  became  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  and  died  long  before  his  time.'*' 
When  was  there  fuch  a  man  .''  why  never.  The 
world  has  contained  no  fuch  being  fince  it  cxifted  j 
and  this  I  will  be  bound  to  prove,  notwithftanding  I 
cannot  anfwer  to  the,^^.  of  thbfedileafes  which  are 
mentioned :  for  although  many  men  have  become  as 
firmly  invalids,  as  if  they  had  been  confirrned  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  yet  it  was  never  lb  con- 
firmed, as  that  any  man  hath  -ever  died  before  he 
was  dead,  or  before  his  time  of  dying.  I  make  this 
remark  only  to  fliew  with  what  juftice  Dr.  Cadogan 
cenfures  thofe  authors  and  phyficians  who  make  ufe 
of  words  without  all  kind  of  ideas,  and  to  prove 
the  doftor's  perfpicuity  of  ftyle. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  fays,  "  if  the  gout  be  a  dif- 
eafe of  indigeftion,  and  therefore,  of  our  own  ac* 

quiring, 
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iqumng^  we  tntjft  reafon  very  ill,  or  rather  not 
reafon  at  ail,  when  we  Tay  it  is  hereditary,  for  furcr 
ly  no  man  will  fay,  that  indigellion  is  hereditary 
any  more  than  intemperance."  They  would  reaibn 
extremely  ill,  indeed,  if  they  fhould  allow  the  gout 
to  be  a  difeafe  oiindigejlicn  and  therefore  of  their  own 
acquiring-,  and  then  fay  that  the  thing  was.  hereditary 
which  they  had  brought  upon  themfehes^  But  lea- 
ving out  the,  therefore  of  their  own  acquiring^  they 
would  reafon  right,  that  indigellion  was  hereditary, 
or  Dr.  Cadogan  has  rear)ned  very  wrong,  in  laying 
-it  already.  For  what  does  he  mean  by  faying,  "  our 
parents  undoubtedly  give  us  conllitutions  fimilar 
3C0  their  own  ?"  does  indigeflion  form  no  par,t  of  a 
gouty  conftitution  ?  as  to  intemperance,  as  I  ap- 
prehend it,  that  defedl  has  never  been  deemed  to 
arifefrom  corporeal^  but  from  »?^;f/^/imperfed:ions. 
and  therefore  it  may  poffibly  not  feem  to  be  a  tdia,! 
want  of  reafoni-ng  to  fay,  that  .indigellion  is  herc-^ 
ditary,  although  intemperance  be  not. 

Having  in  this  manner  examined  the  arguments 
which  Dr.  Cadogan  has  brought  in  fupportof  the 
gout's  being  not  hereditary,  I  Ihall  proceed  to  hijs 
fecond,  that  ii  is  not  periodi<aJ.  Dr.  Cadogan  fays, 
"'  it  is  natural  enough  for  thofe  v^^ho  believe  the 
gout  hereditary  to  think  it  alfo  periodical,  as  if 
fomething  innate  and  inherent  in  our  eonftitutior^s 
produced  it  at  certain  times  :  but  this  is  a  great 
miftake  j  for  if  it  were  periodical  it  nnuft  be  regu- 
larly fo.*'  I  fiiall  not  prefume  to  aver,  that  Dr. 
Cadogan  is  miftaken  in  his  opinion-,  but!  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  Hippocrates  fayeth,  in  his  55th 
aphorifm,  (cQi.  6th,*  arthiitics  are  mofl:  generally 
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attacked  by  the  gout  in  fpring  and  autumn.  Cclfui 
declares  the  fame  iii  various  places.  Sydenham 
fays,  it  generally  returns  iri  the  end  of  January. 
Muj'grave,  of  the  anomalous  gout,  that  it  returns  in 
the  autumn,  and  many  others  are  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion, who  have  long  had  the  gout  •,  and  fo  am  I 
alio,  who  have  felt  it  to  be  periodical  for  two  and 
twenty  years.  And  I  hope  the  do6tor  will  not  much 
refent  my  being  a  little  attached  to  the  opinions  of 
his  predecefTors,  when  my  own  fenfations  are  fo 
ftrongly  a  collatef  d  evidence  of  that  which  they  de- 
liver. The  argument,  that  if  it  were  periodical  it 
mtijl  be  regularly  fo,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  fo 
perfedlly  conclufive,  as  it  is  peremptory.  Let  us 
examine  thefe  ideas  of  periodical  znd  regular.  Rofes, 
in  general,  blow  in  June.  If  the  fame  tree  blof- 
fomed  on  the  firft  of  that  month  lad  year,  and  on 
the  twentieth  this,  is  the  blowing  of  the  rofe  not 
periodical?  becaiife  it  did  not  bloflbm  on  both 
times  regularly  oh  the  fame  day  ?  The  gout  comes 
in  one  year,  in  the  months  of  February  and  Sep- 
tember ;  in  the  next,  in  March  and  Oc5tober,  is 
the  gout,  therefore,  riot  periodical,  becaufe  the 
months  are  not  regularly  the  fame  ?  I  fhould  fancy, 
in  this  fenfe,  which  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 
gout  was  ever  faid  to  be  periodical,  that  this  difeaft 
is  juftly  entitled  to  that  denomination. 

To  this  Dr.  Cadogan  adds,  "  the  only  periodi- 
cal difeafe  I  know  is  the  intermittent  fever,  which, 
till  it  be  difturbed  by  the  bark  or  any  other  febri- 
fuge, is  as  regular^  as  a  good  clock."  Is  this 
periodical  regularity  a  proof  of  a  difeafe  being  he- 
reditary ?  Then  the  ague  is  hereditary,  and  the  irr- 
tail  which  in  the  gout  was  cut  off  by  Dr.  Cadogan, 
where  it  was  always  thought  to  refide,  is  now 
fixed  on  intermittents,  where  it  was  never  found 
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to  -cxirt:  before,  and  the  benefit  which  hath  beert 
beftowed  on  us  by  one  difcovery,  is  taken  off  by  a 
another.  A  plague  on  thofe  damned  Jefuits  who 
difcovered  the  bark,  and  brought  it  into  old  Eng- 
land. Will  there  never  be  an  end  to  their  malici- 
ous plotting  againft  us  Proteftants  ?  they  have  long 
plotted  to  difturb  our  regular  government,  in 
church  and  ftate^  but  there  the  fuccefs  was  little: 
and  now  it  plainly  appears,  there  hath  long  been 
a  plot  in  the  bark,  to  difturb  the  regularity  of  our 
intermittent  fevers.  And  this  they  have  accom- 
plifhed,  for  otherwife  the  intermittents  would  have 
regularly  gone  on  until  they  had  ended  in  that 
relief  znd  refpite^  which  are  fo  ncceffary  for  intro- 
ducing the  powers  of  life  and  nature,  and  of 
v/hich  the  doctor  fpeaks  in  the  preceding  pages. 
Thefe  intermittents  which  areas  regular  as  a  clock, 
muft  be  of  great  ufe  in  poor  families,  in  the  coun- 
try, where  they  want  to  know  the  time  of  the  day 
and  have  no  other  method  of  meafurirtg  it.  And 
■therefore,  the  dijiurbing  them  with  the  bark  muft  be 
a  horrid  plot  againft  the  regularity  of  fuch  people. 

Before  thefe  confounded  Jefuits  introduced  the 
bark,  difturbed  the  regularity  of  thefe  intermittent^, 
-and  even  expelled  them  by  force  out  of  their  lawful 
tenements,  they  frequently,  and  regularly  went  on 
till  the  perlbn,  like  a  bad  clock,  ftood  ftill  and  moved 
no  more.  They  fometimes  rofe  to  continual  fevers, 
and  cured  their  intermijfton  by  thofe  means.  Of  they 
funk  into  tertians  and  quartans  \  and  after  a  long 
duration,  the  patients  wei-e  cured  by  the  univerfal 
doctor  who  cures  all  human  complaints!  But  fince 
the  Jefuits  have  introduced  this  plot  of  the  bark  to 
difturb  the  regularity  of  our  intermittent  fevers, 
quotidian  agues  are  prevented  from  rifing  into 
continual  fevers,  and  from  finking  into  ierliaHs 
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and  quartans.  And  thcfe  are  the  fatal  effc£t8 
which  thefe  jefiiitical  diflurbers  have  brought  upon 
the  proteftant  caufe,  by  this  plot  of  the  bark  againil 
the  regularity  of  intermittents.  But  thefe  villains 
are  now  found  out,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  the 
bark  will  be  legiflatively  expelled  from  thefe  king- 
dom^, as  the  Jeiuits  have  been  from  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  for  their  other  mifdeeds,  which 
many  people  are  perfuaded  have  not  been  more  di- 
ilurbing  to  the  feveral  ftates  than  their  bark  has 
been  to  intermittents  in  thefe  proteftant  countries. 
And  I  humbly  hope  Dr.  Cadogan  will  not  remain 
unrewarded  for  this  falutary  difcovery.  The*  dodtor 
Jiaving  now  vanquifhed  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
phyficians,  and  as  fairly  proved  that  the  gout  is 
noi  periodical  as  he  hath,  that  it  is  not  hereditary,  is 
triumphantly  advanced  to  his  third  affertion,  that 
it  is  not  incurable,  "'l  come  now,  fays  he,  to  fhew 
the  gout  is  not  incurable.  If  by  the  cure  of  it  be 
meant  the  adminiftring  a  pill  or  a  powder,  or  me- 
dicine of  any  kind  to  do  it,  it  is,  and  ever  will  be 
incurable."  Dr.  Le  Fevre  being  dead,  this  mat- 
ter of  difpute  affedbs  not  him.  1  leave  it,  there- 
fore, to  be  debated  between  Dr.  Cadogan  and 
whoever  (hall  think  proper  to  defend  the  honour 
,of  his  pill,  powder,  or  other  medicine.  And  as 
the  affair  may  not  be  very  fpeedily  decided,  I  (hall 
not  detain  my  readers  till  the  end  of  the  difpute, 
but  proceed  in  my  icnquiry.  "  Tiiis  method  of 
cure,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  has  been  long  and  often 
attempted  in  vain,  from  the  origin  of  phyhc  to 
•this  day  •,  from  the  firft  quack  to  the  prefent." 
for  this  reafon  I  wifh  Dr.  Cadogan  better  fuccefs  in 
prefcribing  his  regimen.  Oppofite  to  the  word 
iquack,  a  friend  of  mine  moft  invidioufly  inferted 
a  marginal  note,  from  iEfculapius  to  Cadogan ; 
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Ijut  this  I  inftantly  erazed  with  a  refolution  never  tO 
•difclore  it  to  the  moft  intimate  of  my  acquaintance. 

Dr.  Cadogan  continues,  "  Indeed  there  is  a 
glaring  ablurdity,  at  firil  fight,  that  muft  ftop  any 
man  of  common  fenfe,  who  has  the  leaft  infight 
into  nature,  or  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  : 
for  if  the  gout  be  the  neceflary  efFefl  of  intempe- 
rance, as  1  hope  to  fhew  very  evidently  that  it  is,, 
a  medicine  to  cure,  it  muft  be  fomethino;  that  will 
enable  a  man  to  bear  the  daily  intemperance  of  his 
future  life  unhurt,  by  the  gout  or  any  other  dif- 
«afe  ;  that  is,  Ibmething  given  now  that  will  take 
away  the  efFed  of  a  future  caufe.'- 

Now,  if  the  gout  be  not  the  neceffhry  tffcd:  of 
intemperance,  then  what  is  become  of  the  doiftor's 
teafonirig.     And  if  it  have,  of  nccej/iiy,  that  effect, 
Whence  did  it  happen  that  St.  Evremond  and  a  fevV 
thoufahd  others,  have  lived   in  daily  intemperance 
without  having  it?  c-s^n.  nee effity  da  otherwife  than 
'produce  its  effe^s.     On  this  account  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  common  fenfe  and  the  leaft  infight  into  yiature 
muft  ftop  at  the  firft  fight  as  at  an  abfurdity,"  that 
medicine   can  cure  the  gout,    I  mean,  from  the 
<io6tor's  reafoning  on  nscejfity.  For  where  is  the  ne~ 
cejftty  that  a  man  muft  lead  a  future  life  of  intem- 
perance, fhould  the  gout  be  cured  by  a  medicine? 
'and  as  to  the  difficulty  which  arifes  from  its  being 
given  now  to  take  away  the  cfFedt  of  a  future  caufe, 
that  I  believe,  is  no  more  to  be  done  by  medicine 
than  by  temperance  •,  for  if  it  do  not  take  away 
Xh^  future  caufe,  the  effeff  will  certainly  follow  it. 
And  it  is  the  caufe  which  is  intended  to  be  remo- 
ved by  medicine.     And,  methinks,  it  feems  not  a 
little  new  and  original,  that  Dr.  Cadogan  Ihould 
oppofe  the  belief,   that  a  medicine  can  take  away 
the  effedts  of  a,  future  caufe,  when  he  has  already 
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,iaid  that,  men  may  throw  away  the  future  health 
of  their  lives. 

The  lame  difficulty  feems  to  attend  both  of  thefc 
pafTages,  and  both  of  them  muft  either  be  ahke, 
true  or  falfe,  and,  this,  I  leave  to  the  decifion  of 
my  readers,  firft  requeiting  them  to  obferve,  the 
newnefs,  inconfiftency  of  opinion,  energy  of  ar- 
gupient,  and  conclufivenefs  of  reafoning  which  are 
contained  in  the  doctor's  preceding  pafTage. 

However,  if  Dr.  Cadogan,  who  is  peculiarly 
nice  in  preferving  his  words  and  his  ideas  happi- 
ly conneded,  does  mean  by  a  future  life,  a  life 
after  the  prefent,  then,  indeed,  I  do  not  fee  how 
a  medicine  to  be  taken  in  this  world,  can  prevent 
a  difeafe  that  does  not  proceed  but  from  a  caufe  in 
the  other.  In  that  cafe,  as  the  doctor  fays,  as  well 
might  a  medicine  be  given  now  to  prevent  a  man's 
breaking  his  leg,  or  his  neck,  feven  years  hence.** 
But  he  need  not  have  procraftinated  his  frac- 
tures to  fo  great  a  diftance  -,  for  if  medicine  can 
prevent  it,  for  the  next  moment,  it  can  do  it  for 
ever. 

The  doctor  then  fays,  "  one  would  think  the 
utmoft  that  any  rational  man  could  expe(fl  from 
medicine,  was,  that  it  jfhould  have  power  to  re- 
lieve prefent  diforders,  leaving  the  body  quite 
free,  without  pretending  to  infure  it  from  future 
injuries."  I  am  not  afraid  to  pronounce  that  the 
man  would  be  truely  irrational  who  expefted 
more ,  and,  if  his  prefent  diforders  be  fo  removed 
and  his  body  left  quite  free  by  medicine,  is  not 
that  a  cure?  If  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  venereal  ma- 
lady be  removed,  and  the  body  left  quite  free  from 
them,  does  any  one  expe£t  that  his  phyfician  fhall 
infure  him  from  the  contagion  of  repeated  acts  of 
venery  ?    Phyficians  v/ould  then  be  underwriters 
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to  infure  the  health  of  their  patients  from  future 
injuries,  as  houles  are  infured  from  tire,  and  fhips 
from  tempefts,  which  1  have  hitherto  conceived  to 
be  a  feparate  employmtnt.  However,  I  hope  that 
offices  will  be  fpeedily  eftablifhcd  and  policies 
opened  for  the  insurance  of  men  from  the  returns 
of  their  diforders,  always  provided,  that  the  health, 
of  all  fuch  men  who  are  infured,  (hall  be  and  re- 
main under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cadogan.  And,  when 
I  can  find  that  the  gout  has  been  cured,  by  his 
regimen,  fo  as  not  to  return,  whilll  his  regimen 
is  obferved,  I  will  underwrite  all  the  policies  that 
can  be  offered,  and  at  very  reaionable  premiums. 
And  this  firft  hint  of  mine  will,  1  doubt  not,  be 
very  acceptable  to  thofe  gaming  infurers  in  the  city, 
who  have  renounced  the  laudable  purfiiits  of  mer- 
chandife,  and  become  gamblers  of  a  new  kind,  and 
betted  large  fums  upon  the  fex  of  a  French  ple- 
nipotentiary. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  advances  to  (hew  the  fallacy 
of  mankind  in  their  reafoning  on  the  gout  ?  "  here 
lies  the  error,  fays  he  i  rnen  think  the  gout  to  be 
fomething  latent  in  the  body  now,  which  once  well 
eradicated,  would  never  return,  not  fufpeding  it 
to  be  no  more  than  each  day's  indigeftion,  accu- 
mulated to  a  certain  pitch,  that  as  long  as  the  vi- 
gour of  life  lails,  always  brings  on  every  fit,  which 
once  well  over,  the  man  has  no  more  gout,  nor 
feeds  of  gout  in  him,  than  he  who  never  had  it  ; 
and  if  he  did  not  breed  it  again,  moft  certainly 
would  never  have  it  again." 

If  we  realon  by  analogy,  it  does  not  appear, 
that  the  error  is  fo  very  great,  in  thinking  that  the 
gout,  when  once  well  eradicated  will  never  return. 
It  IS  generally  conceived  that  when  plants  are  once 
well  eradicated  they  will  never   return  ;  but  that, 
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if  they  do  return,  they  have'  not  been  well  cradr- 
cated  ;  fome  draggling  root,  or  feed,  latent  in  the 
ground,  has  been  the  caufe  of  their  regerminating. 
Something  like  this  feems  to  be  included  in  Dr. 
Cadogan's  account  of  the  gout'sr  return.  Indigef- 
tion  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  feeds  of  the  o-out. 
This,  the  doctor  fays,  is  every  day  accumulated 
to  a  certain  pitch,  which  brings  on  every  fit. 
May  not  the  dream  that  feeds  a  pond  be  fo  encrea- 
fed  that  the  aperture  which  lets  off  the  water,  m 
the  common  way,  may  not  be  fufficicnt  to  keep  it 
from  overflowing  ?  but  then,  when  it  overflows,, 
and  the  fliream  returns  to  its  ufual  degree  of  cur- 
rent, I  do  not  conceive  that  the  pond,  which  is 
daily  fupplied  by  frefli  waters,  can,  by  this  over- 
flow be  rendered  quite  free  from  water.  And  if 
-the  fliream  of  indigeftion  run  daily  into  the  blood, 
in  what  manner  can  a  perfon  be  freed  intirely  from  ■ 
it,  by  its  overflowing  at  the  feet?  However,  this 
may  be  determined,  the  laft  fl:roke  of  the  dodlor's 
is  abfolutely  indifputable  ;  that  if  the  man  does 
not  breed  the  gout  again,  he  will  never  have  it 
again.  And  he  were  a  devil  that  denied  that  aflfer- 
tion.         I 

Does  not,  this  breeding  without  feed,  feem  to 
be  a  reviv  al  of  the  ancient  philofophy  of  equivocal 
generation,  which  Dr.  Cadogan  fomuch  explodes? 
The  dodor's  proof,  that  the  feeds  of  the  gout  arc 
not  more  in  a  man,  after  a  fit  of  the  gout,  than  in 
oi\c,  who  has  never  had  it,  is  this,  "  [hat  the  gout 
has  been  often  cured  by  a  milk  diet,  which,  as 
long  as  it  laft:ed,  h^s  generally  kept  the  patient 
free."  Now  I  apprehend  that  this  effe(5l  of  a  milk 
diet,  when  the  gout  does  not  return,  is  no  more  a 
proof  of  the  man's  having  no  feeds  of  that  difeafe 
in  him,  than  that,  when  //  does  return,  theje  feeds 
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Jim  remain.  And  it  has  been  obferved,  by  Willesand 
Sydenham,  that  fome  arthritics  have  received  ibme 
iignal  alleviations  of  their  pain,  by  a  milk  diet,  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  months;  but  that  others, 
tinder  the  fame  regimen,  were  rendered  ftill  more 
afflicted  by  it.  !  ias  not  Dr.  Cadogan,  in  this  place, 
derived  an  abfolute  conclufion  from  partial  pre- 
mifes? 

Dr.  Cadogan  proceeds,  "though  I  think  the  gout 
incurable  by  medicine,  it  is  lb  far  from  being  in- 
curable in  its  nature,  that  I  am  firmly  perfuaded  it 
may  be  more  eafily  and  more  perfeftly  cured  than 
almoft  any  oiher  difeafe;  and  this  is  another  ftrong 
argument,  the  gout  is  not  hereditary."  What 
thele  powers  are,  which  Dr.  Cadogan  may  have 
difcovered,  by  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  nature,  and 
by.confulting  her  book,  to  induce  him  to  believe, 
that  the  gout  is  cu'-able,  1  know  not;  though 
I. allow  the  old  woman  to  be  a  mod  excellent  phy- 
fician.  And,  in  this  opinion,  I  am  in  company 
with  Hippocrates,  who  advifes  no  attempt  to  be 
made  of  that  kind;  with  Sydenham,  Mufgrave,  and 
all  others  of  former  eflimation.  And  as  I  am  not  in- 
formed of  thefe  powers  by  the  dodlor,  I  cannot  agree, 
that,  becauic  he  is  perfuaded  thzt  the  gout  may  be  more 
eafily  and  more  perfedly  cured,  than  almoft  any 
other  difeafe,  that  I  ought  to  beperfuaded  of  it  alfo.  Nor 
do  1  fee  how  the  dodtor's  perfuajion,  of  this  curabic- 
nefs  in  the  nature  of  the  gout,  is  a  proof  that  he  can 
cure  it  by  diet ;  or  in  what  manner  fuch  perjuajion 
can  be  another  Jlrong  argument  that  proves  it  not 
hereditary.  I  hope  my  readers  have  not  negledted, 
although  I  have  for  fome  time,  to  remark  what  a 
variety  of  novelty  appears  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
differtation,  which  have  been  latelv  examined.  It 
is  kind  in  the  do<5tor  to  give  us  his  reafon  for  the 
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above  rnode  of  thinking.  "  My  reafon  is,  fays  he* 
that  ic  is  confcfiedly  a  difeafe  of  the  ilrongelt  and 
bed  conftitution,  relieving  itfelf  by  throwing  off 
harih  and  bad  humours  from  the  vitals,  and  out  of 
the  blood,  upon  the  extremities,  where  they  da 
leaft  harm  to  th^  powers  and  principles  of  life  and 
health." 

Now,  if  the  gout  be  a  difeafe  of  the  beft  con-r 
Jtitution,  which  generates  harih  and  bad  humours, 
I  would  much  rather  have  a  conftitution  that  is 
not  quite  fo  good.    P'or,  with  much  exercife,  and 
more  temperance  than  Dr.  Cadogan  allows  in  his 
rules  for  diet,  I  have  had  it  more  than  twenty  years,^ 
and  I  have  always  been  under  a  continual  miftake  •, 
that  my  conftitution  was  not   fo  good  as  are  that 
of  men  who  have  lived  healthily,  without  this  proof 
of  the  beft  conftitution.     For  I  have  experimen-^ 
,  tally  found,  that  altho'  the  humour  be  thrown  out 
on  the  extremities,  it  does  really  do  great  harrntothe 
powers  and  principles  of  life  and  health.  The  doc- 
tor's argumentation  continues,  "  and  as  thofe  hu-^ 
mours  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  daily  accu- 
mulation of   indigeftion."     What  more,   in  the 
name  of  Hippocrates,  would  he  have,  than  a  daily 
accumulation  of  indigeftion  ?  "  and  if  a  man  can 
live,  without  breeding  conftantly  this  indigefted 
acrimony,  he  may  moft  undoubtedly  live  free,  nst 
only  from  the  gout,  but  every  other  chronic  difeafe 
alfo/*     Ifi  aye  that's  the  rub  that  makes  the  gout, 
of  fo  long  life.     But  if  a  man  cannot  live  without 
breeding  this  acrimony,  what  then  .'*  why  then  fee 
■what  Dr.  Cadogan  fays  in  the  fucceeding  paftage, 
"  and  that  he  may  live  fo,  not  in  a  perpetual  ftate 
of  mortification  and  felf-denial,  but  in  the  trueft, 
moft  philofophic  luxury,  I  ftiali  endeavour  to  prove, 
I  hope,  to  the  fatisfa^lion  of  all  thinking,  reafona-r 
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ble  men."  And  here,  I  think,  it  would  have  been 
a  happy  opportunity,  by  way  of  a  medical  hirtory 
of  corroborating  caules,  to  have  written  the  life  of 
that  pradical  philofopher,  St,  Evremond.  How- 
ever, as  the  undertaking  is  truly  meritorious,  and 
a  mixture  of  eafe,  comfort,  and  luxury,  in  any 
mode,  muft  beexquifitely  fatisfadory  to  ail-think- 
ing gouty  men,  heaven  fend  the  doftor  a  happy 
iflTiie  to  his  endeavours. 

When  a  phyfician  undertakes  to  perform  a  tafk 
fo  moll  fmccrely  as  this  is  done;  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
ilered  at,  if  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal  fometimes 
hurries  him  on,  a  little  too  precipitately,  after  the  ob- 
ject he  purfues.  Dr.  Cadogan,  therefore,  paufes  a 
while  and  recollefts  himfelf.  "  I  have  faid,  fays  he, 
that  indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexation,  are 
the  original  caXifes  of  all,  or  mod  of  our  chronic 
difeafes."  It  is  true,  indeed  dodor,  you  have  al- 
ready faid  both  of  them  feveral  times,  and  now  you 
fay,  "  perhaps,  a  few  accidents  muft  be  excepted, 
to  which  the  ftrongeft  and  heaithieft  are  moft  lia- 
ble, and  the  effefts  of  fevers  not  happily  ended  ; 
and  which  I  except,  to  avoid  all  cavil  and  difpute 
with  the  men  of  art."  But  unhappily  for  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan, thefe  exceptions  have  not  obviated  all  caufe 
of  difpute  and  cavil.  For,  if  accidents,  to  which 
the  ftrongeft  and  heakhieft  are  moft  liable,  be  the 
caufe  of  fome  chronic  dileafes,  why  then  exercife, 
temperance,  and  peace  of  mind,  may  not  be  fuch 
infallible  cures  for  thefe  accidental  diftempers.  And 
many  people  would  be  glad  to  know,  whtthtr  deaih, 
which  is  one  efted:  of  a  fever,  noi  happily  ended^  be 
included  in  the  number  of  thofe  few  accidents, 
which  are  produ(5tive  of  chronic  difeafes  ? 

Jn  evidence  of  this  Dr.  Cadogan  brings  his  be- 
lief for  an  irrefiftable  argument.  "1  believe,  fays 
,  F  he. 
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he,  to  every  confiderate  hian,  vvhofe  eyes  have 
been  opened,  lb  as  to  give  him  the  icaft^infight  to 
nature,  the  truth  of  this  proportion  will  be  lofelf- 
-  evident,  that  he  muft  inltantly  perceive  it."  The 
eyes  of  thofe  confiderate  men  muft  be  devilifh  clofe, 
indeed,  which  would  not  allow  them  the  leaji  infight 
into  nature,  without  opening.  However,  "  every 
invalid  that  will  be  candid  enough  to  do  it,  may 
fairly  trace  all  his  complaints  up  to  one  or  other  of 
thele  caufes."  The  devil  is  in  him  if  he  can't. 
Now  the  dofbor  has  added  fevers  not  happily  endedj 
and  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  the  bargain j 
which  being  caufes  undeSned,  he  hath  left  him- 
felf  the  right  of  applying  all  that  can  exift.  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  fome  old  reafons  for  drinking. 

_   There. are^  my  friend,  if  right  I  think 
But  five  good  reafons  why  £  drink  ; 
Good  wine,  a  friend,  or  being  dry ;  0 
Or  leaji  I fhould  he,  by  and  b.y,         ^ 
Or  any  other  reafon  why.  j 

And  now  after  this  talk  hath  been  left  for  Dr. 
Cadogan,  and  none  of  mankind  have  poflefTed^  un- 
til he  benignly  gave  them,  a  few  rational  ideas  of 
chronic  difeafes,  it  comes  out  at  laft  that  both  the 
dodlor  and  all  thefe  ignorant  phyficians,  coin- 
cide exadly  in  tlieir  opinions  of  the  caufes  of  all 
chronic  difeafes.  For,  if  the  chapter  of  accidents 
be  added  to  indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexa- 
tion, are  not  all  other  caufes  included  ?and  this  was 
not  an  artlefs  invention  in  the  dod:or  to  become  of 
the  fame  opinion  with  all  others,  in  order  to.  ob- 
viate all  cavil  and  difpute  with  the  men  of  art. 

However,  it  feems  to  Dr.  Cadogan  that  although 
the  truth  of  this  propofition  will  be  felf-evident  to 
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every  conriderate  manjwhofe  eyes  have  been  opened 
fo  as  to  give  hirn  the  leafl;  infight  into  nature,  "  yet, 
that  it  may  require  fome  explanation  to  the  .ge- 
nerality of  mankind,  who  are  fo  (hort-fighted,  as 
never  to  look  back  or  forward  far  beyond  the  ken 
of  their  nofc  -,  and.  therefore,  never  fee  either 
diftant  caufes  or  effeds.'*  Now  it  docs  not  appear 
how  ihtk/hort-Jighted  men  fhould  need  an  explana- 
tion more  than  thpfe  confidcrate  men,  who  have 
the  kciji;  infight  into  nature,  unleis,  indeed,  thefe 
men  arej^  confoundedly .jkcrt-ftghted^  that  they  have 
only  an  infight  into,- nature,  fomething/<?/i  than  the 
leajl. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Dr.Cadogan  has  made  the 
greateft  difcovery  in  anatomy  that  has  been  revea- 
JcM  fmce  that  of  the.  circulation  of  the  blood,  at 
leaft.  He  hath  difcovered  that  the  mfe  of  man  is 
endued  -wiph  eye-f.ght  \  for  the  word  ken  .  does  only 
fignify  reach  cf fight.  Now,  ,w]icn  this  hath  been 
fo  happily  performed,  v/hich  is  no  lefs  than  giving 
fight  to  the  blind,  will  any  man  be  fo  much  an  in-  ' 
fidel  as  not  to  believe,  that  the  doftor  can  cure  all 
chronic  difeafes.  And,  are  not  all  thefe  paf- 
fages,  which  fucceed  my  laft  obfervation,  brimful 
of  new  confiiitency  of  opinion,  new  energy  of  ar- 
guments, new  conclufivencfs  of  reaioning,  ncwper- 
Ipicuity  of  ftyle,  and  new  marks  of  no  commoa 
practitioner? 

But  let  us  examine  the  condud;  of  thefe  fhort- 
^fighted  men.  "  When  they  are  fick  they  feldom" 
enquire  more  than  for  fom'e  cold  or  furfeit  of  yef- 
terday,  and  to  fome  fuch  trifling  caufe  impute  dif- 
eafes that  lad  for  life."  Thefe  fellows  are,  indeed, 
moft  abominably y^;!?;-/-;/^^^/^^-,  for  let  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  be  imputable  to  what  it  may,  they 
toughr,  moft  certainly,  when  they  are  fick,  to  en- 
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c^ulre  for  fonie  phyftcian,  fome  apothecary,  and  fomt 
nurfe,  and  not  for  fome  cold  or  a  furfeit,  which  can 
neither  jprefcribe,  make  up  the  medicine,  nor  ad* 
minifter  it. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  gives  us  a  very  excellent  def- 
cription  of  fuch  men  as  "  dre  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  nature,  in  the  produdiort  and  the  fupport  of 
animals,  their  falfe  ideas  of  difcafes  in  general, 
and  then  adds,  that  this  makes  therri  fo  folicitous 
to  know  the  name  of  their  complaints,  which  once 
afcertaincd,  they  think  the  remedy  not  far  off.*' 
Thcfe  men  mull  be,  to  the  full,  as  ignorant  as  the 
former  are  fhort-fightcd  in  thinking,  that,  becaufe 
the  name  of  a  thing  is  prefent,  that  the  thing  itfelf  is 
not  far  off.  However,  1  could  fincerely  wifh,  that 
this  were  true ;  for  then  I  would  fee  China  and 
Japan,  with  all  other  places  that  I  liked  in  a  very 
little  time :  for,  whether  the  naming  them  could 
carry  me  to  thefe  places,  or  bring  thefe  places  to 
me,  the  event  would  be  the  fame.  But  1  fufpeft 
that,  according  to  the  laws  of  bodies  attrafting 
each  other,  the  leaft  and  lighted  muft  move  to  the 
big  and  heavy;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  I  who  mufl 
travel  and  not  either  of  the  antecedent  em- 
pires. 

The  following  apoftrophe,  by  the  doflor,  is 
uttered  with  a  pathos  exceedingly  pitiful.  "Foot- 
men! is  not  the  gout  fufficiently  diilinguifhed." 
Yes,  in  truth,  more  than  fufficient,  according  to 
my  fcnfations.  "  But  where  is  the  remedy  ?"  the 
devil  take  me  if  1  know.  "  Certainly  not  in  the 
precarious  flcill  of  prefcribing  dodlors,  or  the  fc- 
crets' of  ignorant  and  enterprizing  quacks."  I  an'i 
of  your  opinion,  docflor.  From  this  I  am  led  ro 
conclude,  that  Dr.  Cadogan  does  ncuer  prejcriht* 
Becaufe,  if  he  docs,  he  feems  to  have  written  this 
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difiertation  to  explode  the  perfuafion  of  his  own 
(kill,  by  giving  it  the  cpkhet  of  precarious.  As  to 
the  quacks,  I  leave  them  and  the  doctor  to  fettle 
that  matter  as  they  may. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  afferts,.  "  that  th€re  exifts  no 
difference  inconfliturions,  butofftrong,  and  weak." 
Here  he  feems  to  have  forgotten  his  caufa  proegu- 
fnena,  or  he  is  become  of  my  opinion,  that  it  does 
nothing  by  predifpofing-,  for  he  fays,  "  the  molt 
delicate  frames  may  be  as  healthy  as  the  ftrongeft, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  fquirrel  is  as  healthy  as 
an  elephant."  I  aflc  the  dodor's  pardon  for  not 
coinciding  in  opinion  with  him>  from  the  illuftra- 
tion  of  this  fimilitude.  For,  to  make  the  compa- 
nion juft,  he  Ihould  not  have  taken  his  image 
from  two  different  creatures,  but  from  two  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  and  havefaid,that  an  elephant,  of  a  moji 
delicate  frame,  is  as  healthy  as  one  of  the  ftrongeil : 
and  not  h^ve  drawn,  his  fmiile  from  two  different 
creatures^  in  which  there  is  little  more  of  analogy, 
than  that  of  walking  upon  four  feet.  However, 
I  freely  own  that  this  comparilbn  is  new  in  apti- 
tude of  ill.uftration> 

Thcfe  things  being  premifed.  Dr.  Cadogan  then 
declares,  "  it  is  poffible  for  men  to  live  to  great 
age  without  any  difeafe  at  all."  St.  Evremond  did 
it  incxcefsof  voluptuoufnefs,"  for  many  have  lived 
to  upwards  of  an  hundred  with  uninterrupted 
health."  I  dare  fay,  even  to  the  number  of  one 
in  a  million,  which  forms  a  reafonable  conclufion, 
that  all  men  may  fo  long  live,  if  Dr.  Cado2;an  be 
their  phyfician,  and  they  religioufiy  obfervc  his 
dire^ions ;  for  he  cannot  be  a  prefcribing  doctor, 
without  a  kind  of  felf-condemnation. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  this  differtation 

on  the  gout,  than  the  fibi  conjtans  of  the  author  -, 
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for  although  in  the  preceding  page  but  one,  Df. 
Cadogan  hath  added  acriclcnts  and  fevers  not  hap- 
pily ended,  as  joint  confederates  with  his  triple 
alliance,  in  order  to  obviate  all  cavil  and  difpute  ' 
with  the  men  of  art.  In  this  place  he,  relumes  his 
old  opinion  and  contemns  all  the  cavils  arKi  dii- 
putes  of  the  men  of  art:  for  now  again  he  intre- 
pidly pronounces,  "  not  from  the  natural  defects, 
of  our  conftitution,  therefore,  but  the  abufe  of 
them  proceed  all  our  chronic  difcafes  ;  that  is, 
from  indolence,  intemperance  and  vexation." 
And  now  it  again  appears,  that  the  caufes  of  chro- 
nical diflempers,  which  were  included  under  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  and  in  fevers  not  happily 
ended,  are  become  no  caufes  at  all ;  for  as  thefe 
three  caufes  conftitute  the  whole  power  which  is 
productive  of  <3//  chronic  difeafes,  1  hnmbly  appre- 
hend there  can  be  nothing  left  to  be  performed  by 
accidents.  And  thus  the  latter  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  company  of  the  former,  in  order  to. 
have  their  infignificancy  expofed,  and  then  to  be 
difmiffed  with  contempt. 

Such  being  the  introdudory  part  of  the  d^flerta- 
tion.  Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  "  let  us  now  proceed  to 
what  muft  be  thenecclTary-effedlof  one  or  more  of 
thefe  caufes  ading  daily  upon  the  body  :  whether, 
in  the  ftrongeft  frames,  it  muft  not  be  the  gout  •, 
in  weaker,  rheumatifm,  ■cholic,^flone,  pally,  i^c. 
or^ny,  or  all,  of  the  nervous  and  hyfterical  clafs." 
In  this  place  I  cannot  but  remark,  thatDr.  Cadogan 
has  lain  himfelf  under  a  ;?(?<r<f/^/)' of  doing  whatfcems 
to  be  not  the  leaft  difficulty  of  the  tafk,  which 
was  left  for  him,  and  which  he  fays  he  will  perform 
moft  fincerely.  Becaufe  he  feems  already, to  have 
difproved  what  he  is  now  fetting  forward  to  evince. 
For  I  apprehend,  under  the  head  of  the  pradical 
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philofopher,  he  hath  already  convinced  his  readers, 
that  a  man  of  the  greateft  indolence,  intempe- 
rance, and  fomc  confiderable  vexation  did  natu- 
rally live  till  he  was  ninety-two  years  old  in  perfe6l 
health  and  happinefs.  However,  if  Dr.  Cado- 
gan's  friends  ihall  excufe  him  that  fm-all  efcape,  of 
introducing  his  brochure  with  a  moH  conrpicuous 
inftance  of  the  error  on  which  his  whole  do6lrinc 
is  founded  there  may  be  dilcovered  no  inconfide- 
rable  number  of  living  men,  of  great  age,  of  great 
indulgence,  of  great  intemperance  and  of  great 
vexation,  who  have  never  been  afflided  with  any 
of  thole  diforders,  v/hich  Dr.  Cadogan  afferts  are 
the  necefjary  effe<5ls  of  one  or  more  of  them.  Now, 
to  prove  that  thefe  efFedls  do  necejfarily  happen  from 
caufes,  which  do  not  produce  fuch  effefts  in  great 
numbers  of  individuals,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one 
part  of  the  doftor's  tafk,  which,  hid  it  been  under- 
taken by  me,  1  Ihoiild  have  been  greatly  rejoiced  to 
have  found  its  having  been  taken  up  and  difcuiled  by 
fome  other  previous  v/riter.  And  if  it  were  not, 
upon  the  word  of  an  author,  I  would  have  fufFer- 
ed  it  to  remain  quietly  iniirned,  and  have  wifhed 
that,  peace  be  to.  its  manes.  For  I  am  forely  afraid, 
that  Dr.  Cadogan  has  conjured  up  an  apparition, 
by  his  prefumption,  which  he  may  not  be  enabled 
to  lay  by  his  learning. 

The  laft  paragraph  of  the  firft  feclion  of  the 
diffcrtation  begins  in  this  manner,  "  iirft,  of  indo- 
Jence,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  infenftbility,"  fays 
Dr.  Cadogan  :  nor  any  one  elfe  that  ever  1  knew; 
"  but  an  incPAve  habit  of  life.'"  So  does  all  the  world ; 
and  there,  indeed,  I  do  readily  allow,  that  the 
doctor  "  does  take  the  word  in  the  general  com- 
mon fenfe  it  is  now  ufed."  And  I  apprehend  if 
<his  precaution  of  defining  words  had  been  preftr- 
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ved  in  all  thofe,  which  the  author  of  the  diflerta- 
tion  h;uh  inferted,  in  that  work,  no  Imall  ckgrec 
of  iisprefent  merit  had  been  totally  wanting. 


SECTION.      IIL 

I  Am  now  come  to  examine  thofe  few  rational 
ideas  on  indolence,  which  were  unknown  to 
mankind,  until  Dr.  Cadogaii  was  moil  gracioufly 
pltaled  to  prefent  them  with  that  knowledge. 
1  he  Renowned  Hudibras  was 

Great  en  the  hcncb,  great  in  the  f addle y. 
And  could  as  well  hind  o^er  as  fwaddle. 

So  is  the  author  of  the  diflertation  equally  great  in 
moral  as  in  phyfical  philofophy.  And  of  this  he 
gives  us  an  illuftrioiis  inilance  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  fedion  on  indolence.  "  It  feems 
fays  he,  to  have  been  the  defign  of  providence, 
that  all  men  fhouid  labour  every  one  for  himfelf.^* 
In  this  place  methinks  Dr.  Cadogan  might  have 
fpoken  a  little  more  pofitively  than  it  feems  to  hav^e 
been  the  defign  of  providence ;  becaufe  he  might 
have  found,  from  tolerable  good  authority,  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Genefis,  and  the  nineteenth  verfe. 
*'  In  the  JweAt  of  thy  face  Jh alt  thou  eat  bread  until 
thou  return  unto  the  ground.  But,  to  confefs  the 
truth,  if  Dr.  Cadcgan  hath  made  his  obfervatioii 
on  the  people  of  England,  he  has  rather  been  too 
modeft  in  the  words,  it  feems ;  for,  in  fadl,  there 
Jeemeth  to  be  no  fuch  thing  in  this  kingdom.  But 
that  the  honell,  the  induftrious,  and  the  poor  are 
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doomed  to  labour  for  the  deceitful,  the  idle,  and 
the  rich. 

Dr.  Cadogan  purfues  this  moral  fentiment, 
"  that  fome  are  rich  enough  to  purchafe  the  ftrength 
and  adivity  of  others,  is  a  mere  accident  with  re- 
gard to  individuals."  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  here  cut 
off"  the  entail  of  eftates,  as  well  as  of  the  gout; 
othcrwife  I  fhould  think  that  eftates  which  ne- 
ceflarily  defcend  by  inheritance  are  not  mere  ac-. 
ciclenis  with  regard  to  individuals.  In  this  inftancc, 
however,  he  fays,  "  the  care  of  providence  ap- 
pears to  be  no  otherwife  concerned  than  having 
unequally  diftributed  thofe  powers  and  abihties,  by 
which  adive  and  fiery  fpirits  rife  uppermoft,  to 
preferve  the  harmony  of  fubordination,  without 
which  fociety  could  never  exift." 

Now,  if  riches  be  the  powers  and  abilities  by 
which  the  aftive  and. fiery  fpirits  rife  uppermoft, 
to  preferve  the  harmony  of  fubordination,  without 
which  fociety  could  never  exift,  I  do  not  penetrate 
into  Dr.  Cadogan's  reafons  for  calling  them  mere 
accidents,  mth  rega.rd  to  individuals.  For  it  feems, 
I  think,  that  the  exijlence  of  fociety  was  one  of  the  cares 
of  providence,  and  not  the  leaft  interefting  to  man. 
And  therefore,  that  which  produces  the  harmony 
of  fuhordinatipn,  without  which  fociety  could  never 
have  exifted,  can  hardly  be  a  mere  accident  to  in- 
dividuals. 

1  am  in  doubt  alfo  whether  thele  powers  and 
abilities  of  riches  were  given  by  providence  for  the 
preceding  purpofes,  of  raifing  the  aflive  and  fiery 
fpirits  uppermoft  in  fociety  •,  becaufe  thefe  kinds 
of  fpirits  are  not  the  moft  likely  to  preferve  the 
harmony  of  fubordination,  without  which  fociety  can 
never  exift.  For,  are  they  not  a  little  two  apt  to  rife 
into  tyranny,  which  deftroys  all  fubordination  }  on 
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there  accounts  1  am  fomcwhat  fearful  that  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan,  in  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  nature  and  con- 
fulting  her  book  of  morals,  open  for  the  pcrufal, 
conviction,  and  benefit  of  all  mankind,  has  met  with 
the  like  fuccefs  which  he  had  when  he  confulted 
her  book  of  phyfics.  For  it  has  been  obfervcd  by 
ethic  philofophers,  thatwifdom,  courage,  llrength, 
and  elocution  have  been  the  natural  powers  and 
abilities  bellowed  by  providence  on  individuals, 
for  the  fake  of  conftituting  the  harmony  of  fubor- 
dination  in  fociety,  and  not  riches  ;  which  being 
obtruded  by  man,  have  rendered  the  exiftence  of 
fociety  incxpreffibly  more  devoid  of  that  harmony 
of  fubordination,  which  is  molt  beneficial  to  na- 
tional communities, 

'  Dr.  Cadogan  now  defcribes  in  what  manner  "the 
rich  and  great  forget  the  firlt  principle  in  nature  i 
that  they  renounce  all  bodily  labour  as  unworthy 
their  condition,  and  are  either  too  lazy  or  too  in- 
attentive to  fubftitute  exercife  inftead  of  it.  Thua 
facrificing  health  to  indulgence  and  dignity,  they 
do  not  enjoy  thofe  advantages  their  fuperior  ftation 
gives  them  •,  but,  in  happinefs,  fall  often  below  the 
labouring  hind."  I  have  quoted  this  pafTage  ta 
Ihew,  that  when  Dr.  Cadogan  condefcends  to  write, 
in  the  old  way,  like  other  men,  his  obfervations 
carry  with  them  good  fenfe. 

''  I  remember,  fays  the  doftor,  to  have  feen  an 
ingenious  little  book,  upon  the  origin  of  evil,  in 
which  labour  is  confidered  as  a  G;reat  evil."  He 
then  adds,  "  the  agreeable  author  w^^fu rely  mean,. 
when  it  is  exceflive,  and  urged  on  to  the  wearing 
and  waiting,  the  body  ;  for,  in  general,  it  is  the 
firft  principle  of  good  to  mankind,  and  to  none 
more  than  the  laborious  themfelves."  Whether^ 
this  author  muft  furely  mean  this  or  not,  i  Ihall 

leave 
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leave  to  be  determined  by  Mr.  Soames  Jennings, 
Bur  there  is  one  part  of  Dr.  Cadogan's  obferva- 
tion  with  which  I  can  almoft  afcertain  that  he  will 
coincide.  That  if  labour  be  the  firft  principle  of 
good  to  mankind,  that  it  can  be  to  none  more  fo 
than  to  thofe  who  obferve  that  principle ;  the 
laborious  themfelves.  Othervvife  \i  would  be  the  firft 
inftance  of  a  principle  of  _^(?o^  which  did  not  pro- 
duce the  muft  to  thofe  who  made  the  moji  ufe 
of  it. 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  aflcs  this  queftion,  "  does  he 
mean  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  all,  did  the 
earth  fpontaneoufly  bring  forth  her  fruits  in  fuch 
-abundance,  that  we  Ihould  no  more  labour  nor 
contend  for  them  than  we  do  for  the  air,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  but  bail^  in  eafe  and  riot  in  enjoy- 
ment ?"  I  have,  indeedj  a  fort  of  a  fufpicion, 
this  may  be  included  in  his  meaning-,  becaule  it 
feems  extremely  probable,  that  he  did  not  antici- 
pate, in  imagination,  the  deplorable  ftate  to  which 
the  World  would  be  reduced  by  this  fpontaniety  of 
produdion,  which  induces  the  do6lor  to  fay,  "  if 
fo,  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him  -,  for  foon, 
very  foon,  in  fuch  a  flare  of  things,  there  would 
not  be  one  healthy  man  upon  earth,  and  the  whole 
race  muft  quickly  perifti.*' 

This  would,  indeed,  be  a  terrible  efFcd  of  the  de- 
privation of  labour,  But  let  me  examine,  from  what 
exifts  at  prefent,  whether  fuch  would  probably  be 
the  future  confequences,  if  the  earth  fpontaneoufly 
produced  her  fruits  in  fuch  abundance  as  to  render 
the  toil  of  man  ufelefs.  Dr.  Cado^an  allows, 
thofe  rich  and  great  have  renounced  at  bodily 
labour,  and  are  too  lazy  to  fubftitute  exercife  in  its 
place.  Now  thefe  people  do  not  moft  certainly 
preferve  their  healths  and  lives  by  means  of  la- 
bour. 
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hour,  and  whether  the  earth  fpontaneoufly  pro^ 
duce  its  fruits,  or  they  are  produced  by  the  toil 
of  others,  it  makes  no  difference,  to  the  health 
and  lives  of  thofe  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
fpin  i  and  yet  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  them.  Unlefs,  indeed,  it  be  in 
labour,  as  in  the  law,  quiJacitperaUerumfacitper 
fe  •,  and  the  fervani's  labour  makes  the  mailer's 
blood  run  brifkly,  promotes  his  fecretions,  whets, 
his  appetite,  prcferves  his  health,  and  continues 
his  life.  But  I  am  perfuaded  that  things  are  not 
fo  ordered  -,  for,  were  they  fo,  could  an  objed  of 
fuch  importance  have  efcaped  Dr.  Cadogan,  or 
have  remained  unrecommended  in  his  diflertation, 
as  a  fuccedaneum  to  exercife  for  thofe  rich  and 
great  men  who  renounce  the  thing  itfelf  ?  This 
direction  they  would  mod  afluredly  obferve,  and 
their  fervants  would  not  then  ftand  idle  in  their- 
halls  J  but  be  kept  to  ample  labour,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  lives  of  thefe  great  good  fub- 
jefts,  and  fupport  their  health  in  the  laudable  em- 
ployment of  eating,  drinking,  wenching,  gaming, 
and  a  few  other  occupations  of  equal  honour  in 
themfelves,  and  of  as  much  utility  to  the  public. 

Now,  as  thefe  rich,  great  and  indolent  folks 
have  cxifted  as  long  as  we  have  any  accounts  fromj 
hiftory,  have  propagated  and  enjoyed  health  and 
long  life;  and  difeafe  and  depopulation  fcemnot  to 
be  much  encreafcd,  nor  more  to  die,  at  prefent, 
than  in  ancient  times,  I  fhould  prefume,  that  if  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  were  in  the  fame  fitu- 
ation,  of  balking  at  eafc  and  rioting  in  enjoyment; 
from  the  fpontaniety  of  produdiun  in  the  earth, 
that  effefls  fimilar  to  the  preceding  would  be  the 
confequence  of  fuch  an  abolition  of  labour  \  and 
that,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  it  syouUl  not  foon^ 
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mnd  'very  fddn  happen,  that  there  would  not  ht  onS 
healthy  man  upon  the  earth  j  nor  that  the  whole 
race  muft  quickly  perifh.  For  I  have  not  heard 
that  providence  hath  granted  patents  to  the  rich 
and  idle  to  enjoy  health  and  longevity,  exclufive  of 
the  lels  rich  and  indigent. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  having  pronounced  the  fate  of 
all  mankind,  fhouid  labour  be  abolifhed  as  an 
"evil,  exprefies  his  apprehenfions  that  even  this 
abolition  would  be  of  the  greateft  prejudices  were 
it  prafticable.  "  Indeed,  fays  he,  1  am  afraid, 
notwichltanding  all  our  unrealonable  and  unphilo* 
iophical  complainings,  the  utmoft  art  of  man 
'cannot  remove  the  leaft  evil  out  of  nature,  with- 
t)ut  taking  with  it  all  the  good."  I  agree  with  the 
do6tor,  that  unreafonabk  and  unphilofophical 
complainings  are  not  likely  to  withftand  the  pro- 
'ducing  of  any  cffed  of  nature  ;  but  then,  I  do  not 
perceive  why  he  has  preferred  thefe  complaints  to 
thofe  which  arc  according  to  reafon  and  philofophy, 
as  more  withftanding. 

May  there  not  be  fome  reafon  to  doubt  alfo, 
whether  aU  the  good  in  nature  would  be  removed 
by  the  demolition  of  the  kaft  evil.  Suppofe  that  . 
the  art  of  man  could  prevent  the  conflagration  of 
cities,  the  dcftruclion  of  earthquakes,  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  lea,  the  ravages  of  tempefts,  v/hich  are  not 
the  leaft  evils,  does  the  doctor  think  there  would  be 
nothing  good  remaining  among  us  r  The  art  of  man 
hath,  in  a  great  meafure,  refcinded  by  innoculation  the 
evils  arifing  from  the  fmall  pox.  Quarantines  and 
lines  drawn  round  infetfled  places  have  prevented 
the  fpreading  of  peftilential  difeafes.  Have  thefe  in- 
llanccs  of  the  wit  of  man  leflened  the  good  thinp;s 
of  nature  ?  Befides,  we  are  commanded  by  Chrill 
hitnfelf  topray,  deliver  us  from  evil.    Muft  we  ab- 

ftain 
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ftain  from  that  prayer,  and  implore  that  our  evils 
may  be  continued  tlu-ongh  danger  of  lofing  all  the 
good,  if  they  be  taken  from  us  ?  befides.  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan  fays,  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  brochure  itfclf, 
*'  that  every  man  is  the  real  author  of  all  or  rnqft 
of  his  own  miferies."  Cannot  the  lead  of  thefe  be 
removed  without  taking  all  the  good  ?  This,  I 
think,  .is  a  mod  marvellous  €;xhibition  of  the 
new  ,way  in  confiflency  of  opinion,  energy  of 
argument,  and  conciufivenefs  of  reafoning. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  Dr.  Codogan,  and  of  his 
readers,  that  he'  improves  in  his  fentiments  as  he 
advances  in  his  fubjed.  For,  fays  he,  "  I  think 
the  author  of  this  ingenious  little  book,  had  been 
nearer  the  truth,  had  he  put  indolence  in  its  ftead, 
which  is  a  iburce  of  great  evil.'*  ,  Now,  in  this 
place,  I  cannot  refrain  from  thinking,  and  expref- 
ling  myfeif  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Robinhood  prefident, 
that  this  metaphyfical  miliiates  again  ft  the  medical 
philpfophy  of  Dr.  Cadogan.  For  if  indolence  be  an 
evil,  and  that  the  leaftevil  cannot  be  removed  out 
of  nature,  without  taking  all  the  good,  why,  in 
the  name,  of  goodnefs,  did  he  publilli  his  differta- 
tion  ?  is  not  the  publication  of  that  work  appa- 
rently intended  to  abolifh  this  evil  of  indolence  ? 
is  it  not,  qnthat  account,  in  fci(5l,  an  endeavour  to  de- 
prive us  of  all  our  good?  but  heaven  be  thanked,  the 
infidioufnefs  of  this  defign,  to  fubvert  all  human 
happinefs,  hath  been  by  me  revealed :  and  the  mif* 
chief  will,  I  truft,  be  happily  prevented.  Men 
will  now  negle.ft  thefe  new  doclrines  and  continue 
to  live  in  a  manner  not  to  be  diveftcd  of  all  the 
o^ood  in  nature,  yyhich  would  otherwife  arjfe  from 
the  abolition  of  indolence.  And  in  this  place  I 
hope  without  deferving,  more  than  doth  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan himfclf,  the  charge  of  alfaming^too  much, 
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t  may  pretend  to  liave  attempted  to  be  of  fomc 
little  iervice  to  the  felicity  of  my  fellow-creaxures, 
of  the  human  race.  May  not  the  antecedent  paf- 
fage  be  juilly  deemed  a  novelty,  as  containing  evi- 
dent marks  of  coming  from  no  common  pradli- 
tioner  in  morality. 

1  am  now  come  to  the  theory  of  thofe  things  on 
which,  according  to  the  doctor,  the  health  of 
inankind  depends.  "  It  is,  fays  he,  upon  the  mi- 
nutefl;  and  almoft  invifible  parts  of  the  body  our 
bell  health,  ftrength  and  fpirits  depend.  Thefe 
fine  parts,  commonly  called  capillaries,  or  little 
pipes,  or  tubes,  the  extended  continuation  of  the 
larger  blood  vefleis,  through  vvhich.the  fineil  parts 
"of  the  blood  mult  neceifariiy  pafs,  .mot  only  io 
keep  thefe  cha.nneis.fre.e. and  open^  but  alfo  that 
the  particles  of  the  blood  may  in.  tiieir  palTage,  be 
attenuated,  broken  .and  rubbed  into  globules  per- 
fe(ftly  fmooth  and  round,  and  eafiiy  divifible  into 
Itili  leis  and  iefs,  till  they  eicape  the  fight,  afTiiled 
ieven  by  the'  microfcope,  which  gives  occular  de- 
monftration  of  tiiis  molt  amazingly  miraculous 
circulation.'* 

Another  writer  would,  in  this  pkce,  appear  to 
be  inconfiltent  with  himfelf.  But,- this  is  the  new 
way  of  writing,  and  as  it  hath  been  much  in 
vogue,  on  that  account,  I  only  make  this  remark^ 
to  ftiew  its  excellence.  For,  here  the  beil 
iiealth,  ftrength  and  fpirits  are  faid  to  depend  on 
the  folids,  which  the  dodtor  hath  feveral  times  fup- 
pofed  to  depend  on  the  fluids,  of  the  vitiating  of 
which  indigeftion  is  the  caufe  •,  and  certainly,  as  all 
animal  fuftenance- is  imparted  by  the  fluids,  and 
thefe  capillary  vefiels  are  repaired  by  the  nutriment 
which  thefe  fluids  bring,  on  thefe  the  preceding 
qualities  do  more  immediately  depend. 

Ac 
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At  the  farrtc  time,  if  this  defcription  of  the  cir- 
culation be  intended  for  a  human  creature,  it  >s 
cither  a  new  difcovery,.  or  not  coincident  with  the 
accounts  of  preceding  anatomifts.  The  latter  have 
not  found  that  thefe  little  tubes  are  continuations 
of  the  larger  blood  veflels.  They  aflert,  that  the 
arteries,  which  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart, 
are  not  extended  into  continuations  and  capillary 
tubes,  for  the  pafTage  of  the  fineft  parts  of  the 
blood,  till  they  are  rubbed  into  lefs  and  lefsandefcape 
the  fight  J  but  that  they  terminate  in  anaftomoles 
formed  at  thefe  places,  in  which  the  arteries  de- 
liver the  blood  to  be  taken  into  the  veins.  This 
does  not  confift  of  an  artery  terminating  in  a  vein, 
or  one  veffel  going  gradually  off  from  the  end  of 
another,  but  in  what  is  called  a  plexus  of  the  ar- 
tery, confifting  of  innumerable  branches,  all  com- 
municating with  each  other.  From  the  fides  of 
thefe  the  veins  take  their  rife  in  great  numbers. 
And  this  mechanifm  hath  been  juftly  admired  for 
the  infinite  wifdom  which  appears  in  this  formation, 
of  innumerable  little  veflTels  of  intercommunica- 
tions, by  which  the  obftrudlions,  that  might  other- 
wife  arrive  from  a  continuation  of  one  tube,  are  fo 
fignally  prevented. 

Nor  do  thefe  fmaller  vefiTels  let  nothing  pafs  but 
the  fineft  parts  of  the  blood.  For,  if  they  did, 
what  would  become  of  the  more  grofs  ?  can  they 
return  againft  the  ftream  in  the  arteries  ?  I  fancy 
not.  Do  they  remain  at  the  anaftomofes  ?  No.  For 
the. blood  in  the  veins  is  not  more  fine  than  that 
in  the  arteries. 

And  that  the  particles  of  the  blood  are  atte- 
nuated in  their  paffage,  broken  and  rubbed  into 
crlobules,  perfe(5lly  fmooth  and  round,  and  eafily 
divifible  into  ftill  lefs  and  lefs,  is,  I  am  apprchen- 

five, 
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five,  an  error  alfo-,  the  particles  of  all  fubftances 
in  a  uniform  fluid  are  in  a  ftateof  folution ;  and  no 
experiment  hath  hitherto  proved,  that,  in  fuch 
a  llate,  they  can  ever  be  rubbed  into  another 
ferm."  And  would  not  the  particles  which  rub 
each  other,  in  fuch  a  manner,  abrade  the  vefleis 
alfo  in  which  they  move  j  and  deftroy  the  frame  of 
that  body  which  they  were  made  to  prcfervc  ? 
This  notion  of  Dr.  Cadogan's  feem.s  to  arife  from 
an  inattention  to  the  nature  and  form  of  thefe 
globules  of  the  red  blood.  They  confift  of  fix 
parncles,  held  together  by  a  peculiar  attradlion, 
which  operates  in  uniting  them  into  globules  ^  and 
rubbing  the  particles  lefs,  if  it  can  mean  any 
thing,  can  be  nothing  otherwife  than  a  divifion  of 
thefe  fix  particles. 

But  the  moll  fingular  part  of  this  account  is, 
*'  that  the  particles  are  divifible  into  (till  lefs  and 
lefs,  till  they  efcape  thejight^  aflifted  even  by  the  mi- 
crofcope-,'*  and  then,  being  out  of  ftght^  "give  occu- 
lar  demonftration  of  this  moll  amazingly  miinute 
circulation."  In  this  manner  things  which  pafsofF 
at  the  ends  of  thefe  tubes,  and  are  no  longer  vijible^ 
mufl  be  feen  to  return  by  other  veflcls  j  or,  how  can 
they  be  known  to  be  in  circulation  ?  and  this  is, 
indeed,  both  new  and  amazing,  in  phyfiology. 

But  in  this  place  I  afk  pardon  for  my  prefump- 
t-ion  in  oppofing  the  opinion  of  other  anatomifls  to 
that  of  Dr.  Cadogan  :  for,  he  fays  "  I  have  obfer- 
ved  myfelf,  and  any  curious,  patient  man  may  fee 
■with  a  good  mifcrofcope,  in  the  pellucid  mem- 
brane of  any  living  animal  this  furprizing  minute- 
pefs."  And  this  is  the  firft  ume  that  it  has  been 
difcovered  that  curiofity  and  patience  were  medi- 
cines that  helped  the  eye- fight.  And  now  I  dif. 
cover  hy  what  inducements  Dr.  Cadogan  has  been 
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led  into  the  adoption  of  tills  mode  of  circulation* 
He  has  takt-n  it  from  a  frog's  foot  or  a  fifh's  tail : 
but  believe  me  the  analogy  of  the  circulations  of  the 
blood  in  man  and  in  fuch  animals,  is  not  a  fufficient 
rock  on  which  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  •,  for  con- 
cluding, that  what  paflcs  in  a  frog  is  neceffarily 
included  in  a  human  being.  And  thefe  are  my  rea* 
fons  for  delivering  myfelf  in  this  manner.  The 
blood  of  a  human  perfon  is  compofcd  of  almoft 
equal  parts  of  red  blood  and  ferum  ;  whereas  that 
of  frogs  and  little  fiflies  is  not  in  the  proportion  of 
one  red  particle  to  a  thoufand  white,  or  of  craffa* 
mentum  to  the  ferum. 

On  this  account  I  will  incur  no  farther  difplea- 
fure  by  denying  that  the  red  globules  in  the  blood 
of  a  frog  or  a  fifh,  "were  feen  like  a  number  of 
little  red  folid  balls,  pufliing  one  another  on  till 
they  come  to  the  extremity  or  ramification  of  the 
veiTel,  where  it  divides  into  two,  ftilllefs."  But  I 
will  venture  to  fay  that  this  feeing  of  little  folid 
red  balls,  did  not  arife  from  their  being  the  only 
particles  which  were  contained  in  thefe  vefTels  ; 
but  from  their  fewnefs  in  number,  from  being  red, 
and  from  being  furrounded  with  a  ferous  fluid,  equal- 
ly pellucid  with  the  membrane  itfelf,  and  therefore 
indifcernable  ;  becaufe  the  fluid  and  the  membrane 
are  undiftinguilhable  by  colour. 

But  I  humbly  prefumc,  that,  in  the  human 
blood,  no  fuch  phoenomenon,  of  red  globules  pufh- 
ing  one  another  like  pellets  in  a  pop-gun,  hath 
been,  or  ever  will  be  obfervcd  :  or  that  it  can 
exift.  Becaufe,  wherever  the  craflTamentum,  or  red 
blood,  hath  been  found,  there  as  conftantly  the 
ferum  is  known  to  accompany  it.  Another  mif- 
take  is  this  alfo,  that  red  globules  lofe  their  co- 
lour by  being  divided.  Hitherto  no  fuch  pheno- 
menon 
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menon  hath  been  difcovered.  Thefe  red  globules 
being  happily  condufted  to  the  extremities  of  the 
veiTels,  Dr.  Cadogan  lays,  "There  the  firft  glo' 
bule,  flopping  a  little,  and  recoiling,  is  pufhed  on 
again  till  it  divides  into  two,  and  lofing  its  red  co- 
lour, pafles  on  in  the  fmaller  pipes  fitted  only  to 
receive  the  ferum,  vi'hich  undergoes  the  fariie  cir- 
culation till  it  be  refined  into  lymph,  and  this  into 
the  finer  fluids,  which  being  thus  prepared,  efcape 
into  a  fubtilty  beyond  all  polTible  obfervation." 

In  this  account  of  the  circulation  and  preparation 
of  the  human  fluids,  there  are  new  things  re- 
vealed to  the  curious  in  phyfiology.  Firfl:  of  allj 
the  pufliing  and  recoiling  of  a  Angle  red  globule  j 
next  the  divifion  into  two,  and  thereby  lofing  its 
red  colour.  But  there  feems  to  be  fome  reafon  to 
doubt  in  this  affair,  for  the  anaftomofes  of  the  arte- 
ries are  formed  of  plexus,  and  not  divided  into 
ramifications.  The  blood  alfo  is  red  in  the  veins, 
into  which  it  cannot  come,  of  that  colour,  did  it  pafs 
thofe  veflTels  of  which  Dr.  Cadogan  fpeaks.  One 
drop  of  the  craflTamentum  alfo,  or  red  bloody  being 
mixed  with  a  thoufand  times  that  quantity  of  tepid 
water  imparts  a  very  perceptible  red  to  the  whole 
fluid,  as  Gaubius  relates  in  his  pathology.  And 
therefore  it  is  humbly  prefumed  that  thefe  globules, 
being  divided  into  their  whole  pofllble  divifion, 
and  preferving  their  colour,  cannot  iofe  it  in  the 
body  by  being  divided  into  two  only. 

Harvey  hath  been  juftly  celebrated,  for  his  dif- 
covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  from  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  through  the  arteries  to 
their  extremities,  when  pafllng  into  the  veins  it  re- 
turns by  them  to  be  recirculated  by  the  fame  or- 
gans i  and  by  thefe  means  this  circulating  move- 
ment is  fufl:ained  and  continued.  In  this  confifl:ed 
G  2  the 
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the  difcovery  of  that  illuftrions  phyfician:  in  thi* 
manner  it  has  been  received  by  fucceeding  anatb- 
mifts,  and  there  it  relied;  But  Dr.  Cadogan  hath 
unhappily  not  difcovered  the  two  new  fyilems  of 
vefleis,  for  two  different  circulations :  the  firll  for 
the  ferym,  wherein,  as  he  fays,  "  it  undergoes  the 
fame  circulation  till  it  be  refined  into  lymph."  And 
this,  I  prefume,  is  refined  by  a  circulation  in  a 
third  fet  of  veffels,  into  ftill  finer  fluids,  which 
being  thus  prepared,  "efcape  into  a  fubtilty  beyond 
all  poflible  oblervation."  This  account  hath 
Dodior  Warner  adopted  from  Dr.  James's  di(5tio- 
nary  under  the  word  arthritis  :  and  this  work,  as 
the  author  himfelf  is  faid  to  report,  is  very  well 
written  until  you  come  to  letter  A.  But  if  Dr. 
Cadogan  found  it  there,  he  hath  forgotten  it,  and 
it  is  neverthelefs  new  in  him.  He  might  fee  it  in  the 
frog's  foot,  or  in  the  fifh's  tail,  alihough  they  ef- 
cape  into  a  [uhulty  beyond  all  fojfihle  obfervation. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  was  feen  cut  of  fight. 
Why  may  not  a  fubtilty  of  fluids  be  difcovered  that 
is  beyond  all  poflible  obfervation  ?  befides  thefe  cir- 
culations and  vcfiels  which  are  now  fo  bountifully 
added  by  Dr.  Cadogan  to  the  human  body,  all  the 
old  lumber  of  the  glands,  which  have  been  hither- 
to fuppofed  to  be  of  fome  ufe  in  the  various  fecre- 
tions  of  an  animal,  are  difcovered  to  be  of  no  ufe 
at  all.  And,  1  make  no  doubt,  that  could  a  proper 
perfon  be  found  who  had  philofophy  enough  to  ve- 
rify this  difcovery  by  experiment  on  himfelf,  and  to 
permit  fome  fl<ilful  furgeon  to  extirpate  the  liver, 
pancreas,  kidnies,  falivaland  cuticular  glands,  under 
the  diredlion  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  that  he  would  fur-' 
vive  the  operation  and  find  no  want  of  thefe  parts. 
For  thefe,  it  fliould  feem,  nature  formed,  through 
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ignorance,  in   her  firil  work,  and   before   Ihe  was 
miftrels  pt  her  bufiners. 

Such  are  the  amazingly  minute  eireulations  which 
an  adept  may  deliver  to  the  world;,  who  concludes 
tha.t  the  human  body  contains  all  thefe  phcenome- 
na  •,  becaufe  he  has  leen  things .. out  of  fight  ia  a 
frog's  foot,  ,or  in  a  fifh's  tail,  as  the  dodor  did, 
his  eye-fight  beliig  improved,  by  curiq/i.iy\a.nd.  pa- 
tience^   affifted  with  a  good  microfcopd. 

Such  being  the  fluids  and  the  vefl^els,  employed 
in^circulatingthem,  Dr.  Cadogan  is  now  lb  kind.'as 
to.  tell  us,  what  is  neceflary  to  be  added  by  our- 
felves,  to  keep  thefe  povfers  in  continual  move- 
meut^  He,  fays,  ,"  now  the  flrc«gth  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  alone  is  not  fufficient  to  keep  up  and 
perpetuate  this  motion  through  the  capillaries ; 
but  requires  the  affiftance  andjo;nc  force  of  all  the 
mufcles  of  the  body,  to  att  by  'ip^^ervals,  .comprefs 
the  veins,  and  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  i  in  order  to  force  and  clear 
thofe  pipes,  and  to  triturate,  cribrate  and  purify 
the  fluid  pafling  through,  forming  every  particle  of 
it  into, a  perfect  globule,  which  is  the  form  all  the 
atoms  of  matter  mufl;  take  from  much  attrition." 

I  take  this  paflage  to  be  rather  /0(?  replete  with , 
novelty.  And  had  Dr.  Cadogan  been  but  a  llender 
oeconomift  in  publifliing  his  dilcoveries,  there  are 
fjLifficient  in  this  fentence  to  have  decoramented  a.  very 
confiderable  volume  in  phyfiology.  Tite  lirft-  of 
•  thefe  new  things  is,  that  iedcmary  people  have  no 
circulations  of  their  blood  •,  becaufe  it  \?>impoJfibk 
the  heart  and  arteries- can  perpetuate  this  motion 
through  the  capillaries,  through  which  the  blood 
muil  pafs,,  according  to  Dr.  Cadogan.  If  this  be  the 
cafe,  either  there  are  no  fedentary  people  alive,  and 
G  ^  then 


then  there  is  an  eternal  farewel  to  indolence,  as 
the  caufe  of  chronic  difeafes.  Or,  thcfe  fedentary 
people  can  live  without  the  affiftance  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  body  to  propel  and  acct^lerate  the  circula- 
tion of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  ;  and  then  exer- 
cife  may  follow  indolence  and  leave  the  world  as 
foon  as  it  pleafes.  Or,  laftly,  thofe  people  who 
live  a  fedentary  courfe  of  life,  are  all  dead-,  be- 
■  caufe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  no  longer  con-* 
tinucd  in  them,  or  they  can  live  without  it, 

I  do  not  recollert,   but  that  may  be  my  faul^, 
that  any  anatomift  hath  hitherto  faid,  that  the  joint 
force  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body  is  rec^uired  to 
a6t  by  intervals,  to  propel  and  accelerate  the  cir- 
culation  of  the  blood.     Dr.  Cadogan  feems  to  have 
forgotten,  or  hath  thought  fit  to  rejed:,  the  former, 
ddftrine,  that  the   blood  returned  to  the  heart  by 
the  veins  V  and  as  the  propelling  power  is  in  the 
heart  and  arteries,  that  the  circulation  muft  be  re-^ 
tarded  by  comprefling  the  veins-,  and  I  fufpedl  the 
arteries  may,  in  fome  degree,  fuffcr  a  like  impedi- 
ment.    Nor  does  it  appear  from  analogy  in  any 
hydraulic  machine,    that  a  fluid  can   be  kept  in' 
continual  motion  by  a  power  that  a6ts  by  intervals. 
It  is  not  fo  in  a  pump  j  for  ftop  the  moving  power, 
and  the  water  runs  no  longer.     In  the  human  bo- 
dy either  the  powers,  contained  in  the  heart  and 
arteries  are  liifBcient  to  circulate  the  blood,    or 
they  are  not.     If  they  are,  they  can  need  no  afTift- 
ance  of  the  mul'cles.     If  they  are  not  fufficient  of 
themfelves^  then,  when  they  are  unaffifted  by  thefe' 
mufcles,  why  is  not  this  circulation  fufpended  ?  yet, 
I-  think,    that  this    is    not   the   confequence  of 
beinij  fail  afleep  for  a  whole  night :  or  being  con- 
fined to  a  bed  for.  a  twelvemonth  :  which  are  to--^ 
krable  experiments^  th^t  a  man  may  enjoy  a  cir- 
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culation  without  this  mulcular  afTiflance.  For  I  ap- 
prehend that  it  is  not  yet  difcovered,  that  a  man 
can  fleep,  as  a  (hake  in  the  winter,  without  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  recover  in  the  morning,  as 
the  reptile  does,  in  the  fpring,  into  life  and  motion. 

But  thefe  revelations  are  contemptible,  when 
compared  to  this  which  follows.  For  Dr.  Cadogari 
hath  difclofed  the  fecret,  that  the  human  body  con- 
tains a  grifi^miU,  a  bohi'iig-mill,  and  a  refiner's  Jiill^ 
with  this  difference  only,  that  inftead  of  grinding 
folids  into  meal,  and  then  bolting  it  into  bran  and 
flour,  thefe  m'lWs,  do  grind  fluids  into  finer  fluids, 
and  feparate  the  larger  from  the  lels  by  fifting  j 
and  then  they  are  put  into  ihtjlill  to  be  refined  into 
thtpurejlfpiriis.  The  effe<5t  of  thefe  operations  is 
not  lefs  new  and  marvellous  than  are  the  machines 
themfelves.  It  forms  every  particle  into  a  perfect 
globule,  which  is  the  form  that  all  the  ^/<?;;w  mufl: 
take  from  much  attrition.  If  Dr.  Cadogan  fays 
the  atoras  mujl  be  ground  to  a  perfe<ft  roundnefs, 
\vhy  then,  to  be  fure,  thefe  atoms  muji  obey  him. 
-And  then,  provided  the  doctor  will  lend  me  his  cu- 
riofity  and  his  -patience  to  mend  my  eye-fight,  for 
my  own  qualities  of  that  kind  do  not  aflift  me,  to- 
gether with  the  ufe  of  his  microfcope,  if  I  can 
difcern  thefe  rotundities,  I  will  heartily  embrace, 
and  ftrenuoufly  propagate  his  dodrine.  \n  the 
mean  while  I  fliall  not  hold  myfelf  in  fufpence  con- 
cerning this  new  difcovery. 

Atoms  have  been  hitherto  unanimoufly  confider- 
ed  as  phyftcally  indiviftble.  Now,  how  a  particle, 
which  cannot  be  divided,  can  have  the  angular  parts 
rubbed  off,  or  made  round,  is  fomewhat  more  than 
I  can  comprehend.  Unlefs,  indeed,  from  atoms  Jome- 
thing  may  be  rubbed  off",  and  yet  the  whole  remain, 
which  is  not  to  be  eff'eded  in  ihc  larger  parts  of 
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matter.  I  take  this  laft  palTage  of  the  difiertation 
to  be  almoft  the  moft  happy  exhibition  of  the  va- 
rious novelties  which  are  mentioned  in  the  jntrq- 
duflion  to  this  enquiry,  to  lay  nothing  of  its-  being 
a  moft  perfuafive  evidence  of  Dr.  Cadogan's  an- 
nexing ideas  to  his  v/ords  with  incomparable  pre- 
cifion.  Notwithftanding:  thefe  mills  and  the  (till 
do.  their  work  lo  perfectly  well,  they  want  a  fre- 
quent repair  J  and  then  it  is  *'that  the  little  vefTels 
will,  by  their  riarural  elafticity,  clofe  up  into  fibres, 
or  be  obftruifled  by  rough  angular  parts,  fticking 
in  them  and  ftopping  all  paffage,  numberlefs  evils 
of  the  chronic  kind,  efpecially  all  nervous  difeafes 
owe  their  origin-to  this  caufe  alone."  Now,  if  the 
doftor  means,  by  the  little  veflels,  the  lymphatics, 
they  arfe  not  hitherto  known  to  be  elaltic  j  and  f 
hope  1  a-m  not  oWi^ed  to  believe,  -that  any  ■effe<ft'S, 
good  or  cv'ihj  can  arife  from  a  power  which-  does 
hot  exift.  Next  it  does  not  feem  eafy  to  compre- 
hend how  the  fhapc  of  a  particle,  which  may  be 
iefs,  can  prevent  its  pafage  in  a  tube  where  another 
pafl'es  that  may  be  bigger  j  but  by  what  curiofity, 
patience,  eye-iig'ht  and  microfcope,  have  the  atoms, 
which  compofe  a  fluid,  been  dileovured  to  be  .of 
different  fhapes  ?  And,  methinks  the  nerves  flioulct 
have  been  proved  to  be  hollow,  and  that  they  con* 
tain  a  fluid  before  it  had  been  lo  peremptorily  pro- 
nounced, that  efpeci ally  nervous  difeafes  arecaufed 
by  obilru<ftions  in  them :  which  things  have  not^ 
•  yet  been  done.  And  as  to  the  removing  of  thefe 
jaumberlefs  evils,  irvnumerable  as  they  may  be,  I 
humbly  conceive,  according  to  Dr,  Cadogan's  mo- 
ral fyftem,  they  ought  to  remain  ^  or  otherwife,  all" 
the  good  iiv  nature  muft  go  along  with  them  :  fa 
that  to  lend  all  the  good  things  of  life  into  banifh- 
jDent,  together  with  innumerable  evils,  would  re- 
duce 
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ducc  the  world,  to  a  worfe  ftate  by  curing  difeafesv 
than  by  letting  them  alone.   For  as  things  are  ac 
prefent  fome  people  do  enjoy  a   mixture  of  good 
and  evil.   Whereas,  under  the  do6lor's  philofophy, 
ihere  could,  nothing  remain  of  good.  Becaufe  a  cure 
of  one  evil  being  performed,  there,  could  rclult  no 
good  from  it,    that  very  cure  necelTarily   becom- 
ifig  the  removal  of  a\\  the  ^W  in  nature  out  of  the 
world.  Until  thefe  novelties  be, explained,,  I  hope 
J  Ihall  not  be  deemed    of  incorrigible  obftinacy, 
'i£  1  adhere  to  the  old  fyftem. 
.  I>r.  Cadogan  now  appeals  to. the  experience  and 
obfervation  of  other  men  on  this  head  of  obftruc- 
tion,  and   fays,,  "accordingly    we ,  fee   moft-of 
thofe,  who  have  lived  for  any.  time  in  a  Hate  of 
indolence,  grow  em-aciated  and  pale,  by  the  dry- 
ing up  of  thefe  fine  velTcls."     If  Dr.  Cadogan, 
by  the  word  we^  intends  to  include  me  in  the  num- 
ber, J  beg  to  be  excufedj ,  becaufe  I  have  obferve4 
the   contrary.    And    that  inftead    of   thefe   veflcls 
being  dried  into,  fibres,,  or  obijhrufted -in  the  indo- 
lent, that,  it  happens  incomparably  mjOrc  frequent 
in  thofe  who.labour,  and   uie   abuiwa'nt  exercife,. 
And  it  feems  to  me  alfg  a  -new  thoughtr  that  indo- 
lence makes  men; lean,    for  35  fan  as   I  have  ob- 
icrved,  the  coMraryis  th^  effcd  of  all  animals. 
They  are  kept  lean-  by  labour,  and  fattened  by  in- 
dolence,: 3   t^ncy,  a  painter  would  .rather  adopt 
J:his  em.aciated  figure  to  exprejs  .-ayariee  than   in-> 
doience..    :  ■--^  l::-   .:;■,     j^.u  hn;;  ,J?i!!-.:;      ,--,:•;,■ 
To  his  praife  b&  it  fpoken,  -Pr/  Cadogan  is  not 
fo  unmerciful  a^  to  allow  the  indolent  no  fat  with 
their  lean. .   Por  hc-fays,  *'  if  they  happen  to  be  of 
a  lax  habit,  havmg  a  good  appctit^  an.)  nothing  to 
vex  them,  they  may  be:  loaded  with  fat ',  but  they  - 
grow  pale  withall,  many  of  thefe  fine  pipes  being, 

never- 
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neverthelcfs  clofcd  up;  fo  that  they  appear  bloated 
and  their  fat  unwholefome,  having  much  lefs  blood 
in  their  veins  than  thinner  people."  Thus  the  fame 
caufe  both  emaciates  and  fattens,  as  the  fatyr  blew 
hot  and  cold  with  the  fame  breath.  But»l  think, 
growing  fat  was  never  deemed  rill  now  a  fymptom 
of  ill  health  in  man  or  beaft.  And  if  I,  and  many 
others  are  not  greatly  miitaken,  we  fee  a  greater 
number  of  fat  people  with  frefh  colour  in  their 
cheeks,  and  more  health  and  wholfomenefs  than 
lean,  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they 
may  have  in  their  veins,  or  however  their  fine  pipes 
may  be  ftuck  together.    . 

"  Thus,  fays  Or.  Cadogan,  inadivity  firft  fo^rms 
obftru6lions  in  thofe  exquifitely  fine  parts,  upon 
which  the  health  and  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind  depend  entirely,  and  lays  the  foundation  of 
many  dileafes  to  comej  which  other  concomitant 
circumftances,  fuch  as  violenic  colds,  excefs  of  any 
kind,  infedtion  from  without,  or  a  particular  dif- 
pofition  of  the  body  within,  make  often  fatal  to 
many  in  this  habit  of  life  and  which  the  induftri- 
ous  and  adive  never  feel."  .  I  ihali  fay  nothing  of 
the  body  in  this  place.  But,  is  there  no  ground  for 
fofpefting  that  the  health  and  vigour  ot  the  mind 
may  not  entirely  depend  on  thefe  obftruflions 
■which  are  formed  by  inadivity  ?  Has  no  one  per- 
fon  fallen  into  irretrievable  infanity,  and  dejeftion 
of  foul,-  from  the  fudden  deaths  of  hufbands, 
wives,  parents,  and  children,  and  even  from  pe- 
cuniary lofles  ?  have  joy  and  grief,  love,  hatred, 
ilmbition,  fuperftition,  and  other  pafTions  fo  little 
influence  on  the  human  mind,  that  the  Dodtor  was 
bbliged  to  feek  refource  from  inadivity  as  the  only 
thing  on  which  the  vigour  and  the  health  of  it  mull 
^tirely  depend?  haih  heconfulted  Dr.  Monro  ? 
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So  much  for  the  mind,  and  now  I  return  to  the 
body-.  It  feems  that  a6livity  has  not  only  the  ad- 
mirable effe6t  of  precluding  all  chronical  diftem- 
pers,  but  ot'  preventing  infe^ion  from  without. 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  the  induftrious  and  ac- 
tive are  never  infedted  with  the  plague,  fmall  and 
great  pox,  and  other  contagious  dileafes,  as  every 
man  muft  fee,  to  be  fure,  who  lifts  up  his  eyes  to 
nature,  and  confults  her  book,  open  as  it  lies,  for 
the  perufal,  convidVion  and  benefit  of  all.  1  wifh  Dr. 
Cadogan  had  quoted  the  page,  or  at  lead  the  chap- 
ter in  this  book,  in  which  it  is  faid,  that  a^ivity 
prevents  infe£iion.  I  have  turned  over  no  fmall 
number  of  the  leaves  in  this  large  volume,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  fuch  thing. 

In  this  rapid  career  of  diflertation,  going  on  with 
fuch  laudable  effefl,  Dr.  Cadogan  Hops  fhorr,  to  afk 
a  civil  queilion.  "  Now  I  would  afk  any  reafona- 
ble  perlbn,  capable  of  confidering  this  operation 
of  nature,  with  the  lead  glimmering  of  philofophy.:, 
or  even  the  attention  of  common  fenfe  -,  and  molt 
affuredly  it  concerns  every  man  to  confider  it  well, 
whether  he  can  conceive  it  poffible  to  fubftitute 
any  medicine  to  be  fwallowed  that  fhall  a6b  upon 
the  blood  and  veflels  like  the  joint  force  of  all  the 
mufcles  of  the  body  acting  and  re-ading  occafio- 
nally  in  a  regular  courfe  of  moderate  daily  labour 
or  exercife."  Why  really,  in  anfwer  to  this,  if! 
may  be  fo  bold  as  to  fpeak  my  mind,  I  don't  believe' 
the  mufcles  of  the  body  have  the  power  of  adling 
and  re-adting  which  Dr,  Cadogan  affigns  them, 
for  the  reafons  which  I  have  already  given  •,  and, 
therefore,  1  (hall  offer  nothing  in  vindication  of 
what  medicine  can  do.  But,  however,  I  forefee 
that  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  the  means  of  efcaping  the 
fgjrce  of  all  I  have  faid,  or  can  fay^,  by  declaring, 

that 
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that  I  am  withQut  the  lead  glimmering  of  philofophy 
or  attention  of  common  fenfe,  and  therefore  1 -can- 
not be  a  competent  judge  of  the  matter.  And 
thus  he  faves  his  fyftem  and  /  am  demolifhed. 

Things  bting  thus  far  advanced,  rhe  dodlor  fays, 
"  unlefs  this  can  be  done  1  will  venture  to  pro- 
nounce that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  lading  cure, 
cither  for  the  gout  or  any  other  chronical  difeafe.'* 
The  lord  have  mercy  on  the  difeafed  then,  fay  I. 
The  doftor  proceeds,  by  way  of  dialogue,,!  "yes 
fir,'  fays  a  Gornnnon  praditiohe'r,  cordials,  volatiles, 
bracers,  fti-engtheners,  ^c.  will  do  this,  will  keep 
up  an  increaled  circulation.— Poffibly  they  inay, 
for  a  few  hours,  by  doing  mifc'hicf  for  many  clays  j 
but  their  '  adion  foon  fubfides, '  and  the  Itimulus 
ceafes  :  they  mull,  therefore,  be  repeated  and  re-' 
peated  for  life.  Woe  be  to  him  that  takes  them» 
and  to  him  "that  leaves  thein  ofTi  unlefs  it  be  done 
with  good  judgement."  And  here  I  cannot  but 
Obferve,  that  this'  denunciatibri'Qr  woe  is  truely 
dreadful  ^  if  they  do  as  ni'gch  mi'fchief  by  being 
left  off,  as  by  being  taken,  who  can  efcape  this 
woe  ?  why,"thank  god,  Jtihiesarehot  To  bad  ;  there 
1%  one  real phyjidan  of  good' jud'^etfient,  mon  pere 
eft  le  plus  grand  medecin  du  mo'n4e,: ^  T he i r  m od e  of 
adlingis  this^  **  while  they  a<5t,. .they  coagulate  tH^ 
juices  and  con"upt  the  whole  rriafs  of  blood,  and 
when  omittedj  tl>e  patient  mull  feel  all  the  languors 
and  horrors  of 'a  crapulary  lever  after  repeated  de- 
bauch •,  and  mil  ft  have  recourfe  to  them  again 
and  again,  like  a  dram-dritiker,  who  cannot  bear 
his  exiftence  but  in  a  date,  of  ihtoxication.*'  Now 
it  does  not  appear  from  reafon  or  experience  that 
thefe  cordials,  bracers,  ftren'gthenefs,  can,  keep  up 
an  encreafd^d  ciVculation  by  coagulating  and.cor- 
rupting  the  blood  5  becaufe  the  bark,  which' comes 
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under  the  denomination  of  the  two  lad,  is  thebeft 
remedy  yet  known  to  prevent  the  fatal  effefts  of 
mortifications,  and  becaufe  cordials  have  the  like 
tendency.  And  as  to  Volatiles,  Boerhaave^  the 
doctor's  mafter,  hath  given  many  experiments  to 
prove  that  thefe  diffolve  the  blood.  But  the  moft 
extraordinary  phsenomenon  is,  that  thofe  v;ho  take 
them,  and  vvhofe  blood  is  corrupted,  and  whofc 
veflels  are  obftrufted,  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  them  again  for  new  corruption  and  new  obftruc- 
tions,  in  ordtr  to  coagulate  the  blood  and  thereby 
to  fupport  the  circulation  and  their  exiftence  by  in- 
toxication, left  the  leaving  of  them  off  fhould  be  fa- 
tal.. If  this  be  not  new,  the  dodtor  himfelf  fliall 
write  the  next  enquiry  on  his  own  works  for  me; 
I  fhall  proceed  no  farther. 

From  all  thefe  thing-s  Dr.  Cados:an  draws  this 
aphorifm.  "  No  art  can  never  come  up  to  na- 
ture, in  this  moft  falutary  of  all  her  operations.'* 
"Which,  if  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  is, 
that  all  that  the  do6tor  has  faid  is  an  error  -,  and  he 
pofitively  pronounces  that  art  can  come  up  to 
nature.  And  this  is  new  alfo  in  the  conclufivenefs 
ofrealbning. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  gives  us  a  brilliant  defcription 
of  what  will  be  the  effefts  of  adlivity.  "  Our 
fprightly  vigour  and  alacrity  of  health,  felt  and  en- 
joyed in  an  a6tive  courfe  of  life,  our  zeft  in  appe- 
tite, and  refrefhment  after  eating,  which  fated 
luxury  feeks  in  vain  from  art,  is  owing  wholly  to 
new  blood  made  every  day  from  fredi  food,  pre- 
pared and  diftributed  by  the  joint  adion  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  body."  And  then,  he  truly  fays,  "  that 
no  man  can  have  thefe  delightful  fenfations,  who 
iives  two  days  with  the  fame  blood  •,  but  mud  be 
languid  and  fpiritlefs.'*    Does  Dr.  Cadogan  mean 
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that  the  whole  mafs  muft  be  changed  in  two  days  ? 
if  he  does,  he  is  miftaken  ;  for  both  Sanftorius  and 
Keil  have  ftatically  proved,  that  health  is  per- 
fe<5lly  preferved  by  evacuations  equal  to  what  is 
eaten  and  drunk,  in  each  dayj  which  certainly  in 
two  days  is  not  the  weight  of  all  the  blood  and 
juices.  From  thence  I  draw  this  inference,  that 
the  blood  muft  not  be  totally  changed  in  two 
days,  to  preferve  health ;  becaufe  nature  hath 
formed  us  otherwife  than  to  want  it.  And  thus  it 
is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  blood  muft  remain  the  fame, 
than  that  it  muft  not ;  for  although  the  addition 
may  deftroy  the  metaphyfical  idea  of  famenefs,  it 
does  not  the  natural,  in  which  that  which  remains 
of  a  fluid  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame,  although 
the  other  part  be  new  and  adventitious. 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  draws  this  aphorifm,  *'  to  in- 
troduce new  juices  the  old  muft  be  firft  thrown  off* 
or  there  will  be  no  room  •,  there  will  be  too  great 
a  plethora  or  fullnefs,  the  firft  caufe  of  di- 
feafe  in  many  cafes.'*  Sandlorius  is  of  ano- 
ther opinion,  grounded  on  the  only  experiments 
•which  can  truely  determine  this  matter.  For  he 
fays,  in  the  56th  aphorifm  of  his  ift.  fcftion. 
"  The  body  does  not  perfpire  alike  at  all  times. 
For,  in  the  firft  five  hours  after  eating,  about  a 
pound  will  be  loft  by  perfpiration  •,  ifi  the  next 
feven  hours  about  three  pounds,  and  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fixteenth,  hardly  half  a  pound." 
Hence  it  appears,  that  new  juices  muft  be  intrc^ 
duced  to  throw  o?^ the  old;  for  nature  does  not 
make  the  evacuation  to  admit  the  juices,  but  in- 
troduces fuftenance  to  expel  the  perfpirable  matter 
and  keeps  up  a  conftant  fupply  of  new  before  the 
evacuation  be  remarkably  begun  to  fecern  the 
old. 
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And  no^v  for  another  effeft  of  inactivity.     "  Irl 
this  the  old  humours  pafs  off  fo  (lowly,  the  per-^ 
fpiration  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  there  is  no  void 
to  be  filled,  confequently  by  degrees  the  appetite^ 
which  is  the  iaft  thing  that  decays,  that  is,  the  de- 
fire  of  fupply   muft  daily  diminifli,  and,   at   Iaft, 
be  totally  loft."     I    have  known   fome  of  thefe 
inacftive  men  live  a  long  while  before  they  come  to 
this  ftate.     Why  then  if  the  appetite  be  the  laji 
thing  which  decays^'  is  not  the  man  dead  when  //  is 
totally  gone  ?  or  after  the  la/i  thing  is  gone,  are  there 
ftill  others  remaining  to  go  after  it?  I  know  of  no 
inftance  of  this  kind  but  one,  which  was  that  of  more 
-Iaft  dying  words  of  Dr.  Baxter.     However,  thanks 
be  to  Dr.  Cadogan,  things  are  not  quite  fo  bad  as 
they  may  appear  to  men,  who  take  a  philofopher's 
meaning  from  the  words  he  utters,  and  who  do  not 
enter  into  the  fpirit  of  what  they  do  not  exprefsk. 
This  was  once  the  cafe  of  a  bifliop  of  Chefter,  who, 
when  Johnfon,  the  dancing  mafter,  publifhed  his 
Hurlo  Thrumbo,  fent  for  the  author,  and  told  him 
he  did  not  underftand  his   farce.     My  lord,  fays 
Johnfon,  perfectly  to  underftand  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture, it  muft  be  read  in  the  fame  fpirit  with  which 
it  was  compofed.  How  may  that  be  done  Mr.  John- 
fon }  With  a  fiddle  under  your  left  ear,  jny  lord.  If 
I   knew  the   fpirit  of  the  doctor's  compofing,   I 
would  faithfully  obferve  it  in  this  enquiry.     For, 
fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  "  after  the  Iaft  thing  that  decays 
is  totally  loft,  art  can  do  wonders ;  it  can  procure 
evacuations,  we  can  bleed,  purge  and  vomit."  Mo- 
liere's  do<flor  did  this,  but  then  the  patient  was  liv- 
ing.    However,  "  to  do  any  good  with  thefe  the 
do6tor  fays,  the  cafe  muft  be  recent,  before  the  hu-" 
mours  are  vitiated  by  too  long  a  ftay  in  the  body, 
which  will  be  the  cafe  very  foon ;  for  they  are  all 
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in  a  perlfhablc  ftatej  which  makes  the  daily  rerieW^ 
al  fo  eflentially  neceffary  to  health."  Now  I  leave 
the  world  to  determine,  from  this  defcription  of 
the  patient's  Itate,  whether  he  be  dead  or  not. 
The  humours  muft  be  in  a perijhable  Jiate^^  that  of  a 
dead  body,  and  the  cale  muft  be  recent,  perhaps, 
not  more  than  three  hours  after  his  death,  becaufe 
the  humours  will  be  vitiated  by  a  longer  ftay  in  the 
body.  And  this,  I  apprehend,  is  as  long  as  a  dead 
body  can  be  fafely  left  without  beginning  to  bleed, 
purge  and  vomit  away ;  and  then  if  they  operate 
and  revive  the  patient,  who  fhall  have  the  face  to 
iay  the  dodlor  has  not  done  wonders  ? 

Notwithftanding  this  charaderiftical  defcription 
of  death,  it  immediately  turns  out  that  thefe  won- 
der-working   applications  do   no  great   wonders. 
For,  "  thefe  artificial  evacuations  dilchargc  all  alike 
the  new,  the  middle,  and  the  old  juices  ;  that  is 
the  chyle,  the  blood,  the  ferum,  and  the  lymph ; 
and,  by  this  indifcriminate  adion,  make  Itrange 
confijfions  in  thofe  that  remain."     If  the  dodor 
had  not  enumerated  the  juices,  I  fhould  never  have 
underftood  what  were  the  middle  juices,  having  at 
no  time  feen  in  any  phyfiologift  or  anatomift  any 
thing  under  the  denomination  of  a  middle  juice  in 
the  human  body.    And  now  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know 
which  is  the  middle  juice  of  four.     If  I  take  the 
blood,  then  there   is  one  on  the  left  fide,  and  two 
arc  on  the  right.     If  I  take  the  fcrum,  then  are 
there  two  on  the  left  fide,  and  one  only  is  on  the 
right.     And  how  to  make  a  middle  juice  of  four, 
where  one  thing  muft   be  between  two  equal  parts 
to  conftitute  a  middle,  hang  me  if  I  know.     The 
eleventh  or  twelfth  edition  of  the  difi!ertation,  or 
the  great  circle  itfelf,  may  poflibly  fettle  that  mat- 
ter.    Now,  if  Dr.  Cadogan  had  not  determined  to 
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be  always  new,  and  would,  like  his  predeceflbrs 
and  cotemporaries,  have  been  contented  to  have 
luffered  the  lerum  to  make  part  of  the  blood,  why 
then  thefe  juices  would  have  been  but  ihree,  and, 
at  a  fecond,  or  a  third  gueis,  one  might  have  hit  on 
the  middle  one. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  carrying  offofall  the  good 
juices,  and. leaving  the  remaining  in  Itrange  ccui- 
fufion,  are  the  wonders  which  art  can  do  in  the 
hands  of  no  common  prad:itioner.  And,  in  ihis 
place»  I  imagine  may  be  aptly  applied  Ibme  pare 
of  the  firft  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates.  Life  is 
fliort,  art  long,  occafion  quick,  experiment  dan- 
gerous, and  judgement  difficult.  Jb'or  if  I  have 
miitaken  the  dodfor's  meaning,  in  iuppofing  the 
patient  dead,  before  the'.e  wondeis  are  to  be 
begun,  I  am  fure  no  man  can  think  him  alive  after 
they  are  iinifhed.  I  am  in  fome  doubt  whether 
there  be  •  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficiins, 
v/ithin  any  conceivable  diftance  of  doing  fuch  won- 
derful things.  Sir  William  Browne,  the  father  of 
phyfic,  is  the  mod  likely.  For,  added  to  his  great 
ikiil  in  medicine,  he  is  a  moft  unequalled  poet,  an 
unrivalled  tranflator,  and  an  incomparable  criiic  on 
the  works  of  Horace.  Befides  thefe  excellencies, 
what  man  hath  fo  fine  a  hand  at  a  dead  coachman's 
wig,  or  fo  certain  a  receipt  for  the  preventing  of 
falfe  conceptions  in  women. 

Notwithftandjng  art  may  do  thefe  wonders.  Dr. 
Cadogan  tells  us,  "  in  nature's  courfe,"  that  is, 
whilft  the  patient  is  alive,  "  there  is  a  conftanr, 
regular  tranfmutation  and  fuccefnon  from  one  flate 
to  another  •,  that  is,  from  chyle  into  blood,  and 
blood  into  ferum,  ferum  into  lymph,  and  fo  on, 
till  they  are  all  in  their  turn,  having  done  their  of- 
fice iq  various  iliapes,  elaborated  and  ground   to 
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fuch  a  minute  fubtilty  and  finenefs,  that,  like  wavtf 

impelling   wave,  they   fucceUively  pafs  off  in  the 

vapour  of  infcnfible  perlpiration."     Thus  nature 

fets    her  two  mills  and   her  JI ill  to  work,  tri Iterates 

the  blood,  cribrates  'it  into  ferum,    refines  it  into 

lymph  by  diitillation  and  off  it  flies  in  the  vapour 

of  inlenlible  perfpiration.     But,  by  the  doctor's 

permiflion,  fome  parts  of  thefe  fluids,  fo  ground, 

do  really  pafs  by  the  falival  glands,  and  others 

by  the  kidnies.     But  the  fimile,  by  its  being  thus 

happily  applied  to  thofe  operations,  -makes  ample 

amends  for  thefe  frnall  omifl"ions.     For  this  feries 

of  ground,    cribrated,   diftilled,  tranfmuted  fluids 

flies  off  in  infenfible  vapour,  like  one  wave  impelling 

another  wave,    in  which   there  is   no  change  of 

the  fluid,   and  which  do  not  fly  off  in  vapour  fen- 

fible  or  infenfible.     I  defire  this  fimilitude  may  be 

remarked  as  very  new  in  aptitude  of  illuft:ration. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  defcribes  the  ill  effed:s  of  a 
ftate  of  indolence,  "by  retaining  the  fluids  in  the 
body  too  long,  they  grow  putrid,  acrimonious  and 
hurtful  many  ways."  And,  hence  he  fays,  "  the 
breath  and  perfpiration  what  there  is  of  it  occali- 
onally,  of  indolent  people,  is  never  fweet-,  and 
hence,  in  jails,  where  thefe  noxious  vapours  are 
collected  and  condenfed,  from  crowded  wretches 
languifliing  in  indolence,  very  malignant  and  pef- 
tilential  fevers  arife."  This  paffage  appears  to  be 
a  revelation  of  things  unknown  before,  which  are, 
that  thefe  indolent  people  are  fo  confoundedly  lazy, 
that  they  will  not  take  the  pains  either  to  breathe  or 
perfpire,  but  occajionally.  Nature  hath,  indeed,  fo 
contrived  it  that  the  deficiency  of  the  perfpirable 
matter  may  be  in  fome  degree  fupplied  by  the  uri- 
nary evacuation,  and  the  perfon  live  fome  time  ^  but 
if,  in  this  occafional  breathings  the  intervals  fliould  be 
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too  long  continued,  I  know  of  no  method  which 
nature  hath  conftitated  to  preferve  the  patient  from 
dying.  The  indolent  in  high  life  wil!,  1  hope, 
therefore  correal  this  error,  and  not  become  their 
own  aflaffins  by  excefs  of  lazinefs,  if  it  be  but  to 
fweeten  their  breath  and  perfpiration.  i^nd  I  defire 
them  to  take  notice,that  this  dcfcription  of  wretches 
languif]:iingin  indolence,  is,  by  the  dodor's  account, 
as  applicable  to  them  as  to  felons;  and  that  a  jail  in 
this  refpeift  is  the  true  tipe  of  an  Opera-houfe,  Play- 
houfe,  Rout-houfe,  Carlifle-houfe,  Ranelagh  and 
Pantheon,  where  the  noxious  vapours  are  colledled 
and  condenfed,  from  poxes,  king's  evil,  leprofy, 
^nd  many  other  diftempers  equally  malignant.  And 
that,  confequently  next  winter,  very  peiliiential 
fevers  muft  arife  from  fuch  people  being  crowded 
into  thcfe  places. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  difleptation  contains 
a  very  new  account  of  the  efftds  of  blifters. 
*'  Perpetual  blifters  have  been  often  thought,  and 
fometimes  found,  to  be  ferviceable,  in  dramingofF 
fome  of  the  fuperfluous  juices,  before  they  are 
much  corrupted ;  and  making,  by  a  faint  refem- 
blance  of  nature's  action,  a  little  more  room  for 
new.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon  they  do  any  good 
at  all,  by  encreafing  the  general  circulation  and 
forcing  off  a  few  of  thofe  humours  that  had  circu- 
lated too  long  in  the  body  and  were  becoming 
acrid."  Now,  in  this  place,  will  not  every  unil- 
iumined  reader  imagine,  that  thefe  blifbers  are 
ferviceable  in  drainifig  off  [ome  of  the  fuferfiuous  juices 
to  make  a  little  more  room  for  new  ?  if  tliey  fhould 
io  imagine,  mind  what  the  dodor  fays,  "  they  will 
be  miltaken  ;  for  the  quantity  they  diicharge  is 
fo  trifling,  that  there  could  be  no  phyfiology,  nqr 
tr^'tti  common  fcnfe  in  fuppolmg  the  evacuation  to 
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bi  the  benefit  procured'*  Thus  to  fuppofe,  that  there 
blifters  which  do  iht'xr whole gccd^hy  forcing  off thefe 
humours  that  were  becoming  putrid,  do,  in  faft,  do 
any  good  at  all  by  thele  means,  is  to  want  the  know- 
ledge of  phyfiology,  and  to  be  void  of  common 
fenle.  Why  then  did  Dr.  Cadogan  afford  to  unen- 
lightened minds  fuch  a  proof  of  felf-condemnation 
by  writing  this  palTage  ?  However,  will  any  pa- 
tient prelume  to  know  better  thin  the  doftor  him- 
felf,  who  certainly  would  not  have  faid,  that  blif- 
ters are  only  ferviceabUy  in  the  way  in  which  he  fays 
they  are  not  ferviceable^M  he  could  not  have  recon- 
ciled the  contradiftion.  I  take  this  to  be  exceed- 
ingly great  in  feveral  of  the  preceding  methods  of 
being  new  and  ingenious. 

1  he  good  effects  being  thus  clearly  explained, 
away.  Dr.  Cadogan  has  a  frefh  touch  at  bleeding, 
purging,  and  vomiting,  which  he  again  molt 
kindly  tells  us,  *'  do  not  do  fo  much  good  by  a 
dilcharge  of  a  hundred- fold  more  of  the  humours, 
than  the  blifters  by  evacuation.'*  And  yet  the 
dodlor  hath  already  faid,  it  would  be  want  of  com- 
inon  fenfe  to  fuppole  that  they  produced  any  be- 
nefit by  this  very  evacuation.  How  much  lefs 
good,  than  none  at  all.,  can  be  done  by  this  hundred- 
fold carrying  off  the  humours  by  bleeding,  purging 
and  vomiting,  I  muft  leave  to  the  author  of  the 
dilfertation  to  inform  the  world.  Is  it  not  like  the 
Irifh  merchant,  who  declared  he  had  fold  fomc 
linen  for  fifty  pounds  that  was  worth  nothing  at 
all,  and  which  was  not  half  its  value. 

1  can  meet  with  no  phyfician,  who  hath  a  few  ra- 
tional ideas  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  queftion,  when  I 
afk  it.  However,  the  doctor  fays,  *'  he  has  known 
bleeding  anfwer  very  well  to  fome,  efpecially  old 
pdople,  who    had   been   long  accuftomed  to  it, 
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whom  it  preferved  to  great  age."  As  Dr.  Cado' 
gan  fays,  he  has  known  this,  no  man,  with  a  few 
rational  ideas,  can  doubt  it-,  and  1  am  Ture  every 
fuch  perlbn  will  moft  readily  agree  with  him  in 
part  of  this  which  follows.  "  That  it  muft  be 
begun,  in  time,  before  the  whole  mats  of  humours 
be  vitiated  j"  but  whether  it  fhould  be  continued 
for  life,  if  the  humours  be  redored  to  their  proper 
ilate,  may  admit  of  Ibme  doubt.  And  if  they  be  not, 
life  will  not  be  long  continued  by  repeated  bleedings. 

And  now  Dr.  Cadogan  emphatically  alks,  "  is 
it  not  llrange  that  men  fhould  feek  and  prefer 
thefe  violent  artificial  methods  to  the  fimple,  eafy 
pleafant  and  conftant  aftion  of  nature,  and  chufe 
rather  to  take  a  vomit,  or  a  purge,  then  a  walk, 
and  wear  a  perpetual  blifter,  than  make  the  leaft 
ufe  of  their  limbs.''  "  Yet,  indeed,  it  is  ftrange, 
fo  pafTing  llrange,  that  without  his  word  for  it 
it  would  never  have  gained  credit  with  me, 
except  in  arthritics,  whofe  limbs  are  rendered  ufe- 
lefs  by  difeafe.  And  thefe  I  think,  do  not  come 
within  the  denomination  of  thole  who  can  cbuje  to 
walk  or  make  ufe  of  their  limbs. 

We  are  now  told  a  fecond  time,  "  that  indo- 
lence muft  inevitably-  lay  the  foundation  of  gene- 
ral difeafe.  In  the  very  bell  conftitutioa  it  may 
be  gout  or  rheumatiim.  in  the  weaker  habits, 
'  cholic,  jaundice,  palfy,  ftone,  ^c.  with  all  of  the 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  clafs.  lf<3//thef« 
difcafes,  together  with  an  ^c.  are  to  be  the  coi^fe- 
quence  to  every  individual,  who  has  not  the  gout 
or  rheumatifm  from  indolence,  why  then  either  of 
the  latter  is  certainly  to  be  preferred.  But  if  one  man 
may  have  acholic,  and  another  a  jaundice,  in  lieu  of 
the  gout,  there  are  not  a  few  who  would  prefer  a 
weaker  to  the  very  bell  conftitution.  Becaufe 
H  3  cholics 
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cholics  and  jaundices,  as  they  imagine,  arc  more 
ealily  removed  than  the  gout ;  and  they  do  not  Tee, 
when  an,  isfc.  \s  added  to  tlie  cholic,  iaundice, 
pally  ^nd  (lone,  that  there  required  an  enumeration 
of  any  oiher  difeales,  fince  that  fign  Hands  for  all 
the  reft. 

Jn  vain,  fays  the  do6lor,  "  have  ingenious  men 
of  reading  and  ftiidy,  mentallabour and  iedcntary 
life,  who  are  more  fubjecl  to  di#alis'in,genercil  thar» 
the  gay  antf  thoughilcls,  endeavoured  to  obviate 
the  evil  by  abitinence  j  an  excellent  me;ins  of  re- 
medy in  many  cafes,  and  which  few  pradife,  but 
true  philolophers,  who  are  not  the  moil  likely  to 
want  it.  But  yet,,  even  they  do  .not  find  it  anl\ver, 
and  for  the  realbn  which  1  have  juft  given,  that 
we  cannot  live  two  days  in  health  and  Ipirits  with 
the  fame  blood."  Tnis  is  certainly  new;^  it  is  even 
more  nev/  than  what  hath  been  already  faid  by  the 
doctor;  for  he  hath  inveighed  againft  inattention,  as 
the  promoter  of  difeafe  in  men,  vvhowillnotferioufly 
coniider  on  their  healtTi.  /\nd  now,  he  fays,  the 
gay  and  thoughclefs  are  lefs  fubjcct  to  difeafe  than, 
men  of  ll:udy  and  .mental  labour.  Abflinenc^  alfa 
is  an  excellent  means  of  remedy  in  many  cafes, 
which  few  pradile  but  true  philofophers,  who  are 
not  the  moll  likely  to  want  it.  And  yet,  thefeare 
generally  thought  to  be  ingenious,  reading,  ftudy- 
Tng,  mentally  laborious  and  fedentary  men.  But 
even  they  do.  not  find  it  anfwer.  How  fhould 
they  if  they  are  not  the  moft  likely  to  want  it  ? 
And  then  the  reafon  is,  becaule  v^e  cannot  live  two 
days,  in  health  and  fpirits,  with  the  fame  blood. 
Hence  we  may  learn,  that  Dr.  Cadogan's  idea  of 
abitinence  is  living  two  days  without  food,  and 
that,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  re^ 
medy  i  but  yec  it  is  not  found  to  Anfwer, 

But 
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But  the  reafons,why  ihis  excellent  remedy  \sj7oi 
found  to  anfwer  2ir^  thefe -,  "  there  muft  be  a  new 
daily  fupply  of  that  jecherial  pare  of  our  fooa  call-" 
ed  up  to  the  brain  to  fupport  its  own  as  well  as  the 
labour  of  the  whole  body."  What  this  a^therial 
part  of  our  food  may  be,  I  cannot  find  by  any  ana- 
lyfis,  either  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  fub- 
fiances  ;  and  Dr.  Cadogan  has  not  bleffed  the  world 
wiih  a  recital  of  the  procefs  by  which  it  may  be 
obtained.  However,  it  muft  certainly  be  a  very 
light  food,  and  of  eafy  indigeflion :  and  there 
feems  to  be  no  great  danger  that  the  people 
will  grow  devilifh  fat  on  this  £Etherial  diet. 
Hitherto -beef  and  pudding  have  been  thought,  by 
Englifhmen,  to  be  very  good  food  for  fupporting 
the  labour  of  the'  whole  body ;  and  yet  this  feems 
rather  to  hcjubjiantial  than  aether ial. 

But  Dr.  Cadogan  explains  his  idea  of  this  sether. 
**  I  mean,  fays  he,  the  moffc  elaborated,  refined 
part  of  all  our  juices,  which  conftantly  repairs  and 
nourifhes  the  fmalleft  velfcls  and  fibres."  1  never 
heard,  till  now,  of  the  juice  called  secher.  This  feems 
to  be  a  new  opinion,  that  aether,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  finer  than  air,  ihould  be  ^juice  to  rcpairancl  nounfli 
the  veffels  andfibres  of  the  body.  1  fancy  the  work  wiU 
be  but  flight.  But  then  che  doftor  doubts,  "  v/he- 
ther  he  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  animal  fpirits  or 
not  ;  but  that  is  not  material."  Call  it  what  you 
pleafe,  dodor,  but  find  ics  exifliencefirft,  and  then 
I  would  advife  you  to  explain  how  thefe  animal 
fpirits,  which  have  hitherto  been  dfftined  lo  rJie 
work  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion,  can  be 
conftantly  applied  to  repair  and  nourifh  the 
veffels  and  fibres  of  the  body.  This,  although  ■ 
\t  be  totally  new,  is  yet  connected  with  ano- 
tiier  novelty,  which  is,  that  this  food,  which 
H4  i$ 
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is  gr.cundy  hoUed^  difiilled,  and tranfmuled into  the  fe- 
've-i  al jubjiames  of  ch.'^X^^  blood,  ferum,  lymph  and 
fo'Oft,  ip  order  to  make  this  zethcr,  fnould  be  the 
a^tlietial  part  of  zhc  food  itjelf.  I  wifh  Dr.  Cadogan 
wcAiid  inform  the  world,  in  what  manner  this  aether 
m^y  be  obtained,  which  will  fo  well  lupport  the  la- 
bour of"  the  body.    Becaufe  the  induilrious  poor, 
■who  labour  in  the  fields^  at  the  loom,  and  at  the 
forge,    moft   grievoufly   complain  that  they   can 
neither  toil,  n-T  live  any  longer  upon  air,  which 
is  almort  the  only  food  that  the  parliament  thinks  fit 
to  allow  them,  or  which  they  can  purchafe  by  their 
wages,  at  the  prefent  enormous  prices  of  provifions. 
And  now  we  are  told,    "  whenever  this  nether 
fails,  we  mud:  neceflanly  feel  languor  and  laflitucic 
both  of  body  and  mind."     And  I'uch  1   fuppofe 
will  be  the  efftft,  on  thofc  who  have  none  of  this 
lather  to  eat.  However,  there  is  "  a  difference  that 
in  wearincls  of  the  limbs,  from  much  aiStion  the 
lees  and  coarfer  parts  are  tlirown  otFalioi  and  the 
firft  meal  and  firft  fleep  foon  lupplies  the  defcdt.'* 
And  here  isadded,  to  the  mills  and  tlill,  a  brewer's 
vat,  in  which  the  liquor  throws   off  the    kes  by 
fermentation,  I   humbly  prekime  that  in  the  na- 
tural orders  of  things,  thisproccfs  (hould  have  pre- 
ceded the  diftillation.     "In  mental  labour,  as  the 
doftor  fays,  the  feculence  remains  to  obftrucl  ail 
appetite ;    there  is  no  room,    .*  id,  therefore,  no 
call  for  fupply  ;  the  whole  man  fufftrs  and  finks  '* 
From  hence  we  learn  that  the  appetite  lies  in   the 
blood,  and  that  the  circulation  of  it  may  be  obJtruBed 
by  the  feculence  of  mental  labour,  which  muft  lie 
there  aHo ;  or  how  can  it  caufe  the  obftruftion  ?  but 
however,  I  find,  by  my  own  feelino;s,  that  my  ap-r 
petite  is  not  obilrufted  by   writing  this  enquiry, 
which  proves,  cither  that  my  mental  labour  is  not 
r^  great 
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«r<rat,  that  the  feculence  is  carried  oi  bv  fludv,  or 
that  the  doftor  is  miftaken,  for  I  want  a  lup- 
piy,  becaufe  the  whole  man  fuffers  and  finks 
throuch  inanition. 

lam  atraid,  alfo,  that  there  may  not  improbably  be 
found  fome  very  arduous  ftudcnts,  in  colleges  and 
garrets,  v/ho  are  not  fo  lucky  as  to  have  their  appe- 
tites obftrufted  by  the  feculence  of  mental  labour  j 
who  have  rather  more  room  in  their  ftomachs  than 
meat  to  fill  them ;  who  call  for  a  fupply,  and  whofc 
whole  man  fufiers  and  finks,  becaufe  they  have 
little  to  eat.  I  fancy,  therefore,  that  they  would  not 
be  lorry  that  either  this  seiherial  food  were  made 
known  to  them,  to  fatisfy  their  hunger:  or  that  the 
feculence  would  remain  to  obftruft  their  appetite. 
For,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  their  ftomachs  are  be- 
tween two  (tools ;  a  great  appetite  and  nothing  ro 
eat.  The  bell  rings  to  dinner,  and  here  I  gladly 
clofe  this  fedlion  of  my  mental  labour  on  the  doc- 
tor's indolence. 


SECTION.       IV. 

IT  is  a  common  remark,  that,  in  a  race,  the 
perfon  who  fetsofl'  with  the  greateil  rapidity  is 
the  k-aft  likely  to  fupportit  through  the  courle,  or 
to  reach  the  goal  the  foremoft.  Th^:  fallacy  of  this 
obfervation  is  evinced  by  the  author  of  this  differ- 
tation,  into  whofe  merits  1  am  enquiring.  For,  in 
his  preface,  and  in  the  two  fedlions  already  ex- 
amined, he  begins  like  the  morning  fun,  and  con- 
tinues his  race  with  equal  celerity  through  the  whole 
to  the  conclufions  of  them.  Mind  how  he  perfeveres 
in  the  fame  fpirit  in  the  beginning  of  his  intem- 
perance. 


perancc.  "  I  come  now,  fays  he,  to  fpeak  of  in- 
temperance, for  indolence,  blunting  all  our  (en- 
fations,  naturally  leads  us  to  intemperance."  This 
is  the  firll  time  in  which  I  have  heard  that  the 
bluntnefs  of  fenlations  ever  led  a  man  to  leek  the 
fatisfa(5tion  of  them.  I  have  often  known,  that 
the  keenels  of  fenfation  hath  been  the  incentive  to 
feek  for  intemperate  things-,  but  not  the  bluntnefs. 
Is  not  this  the  fame  as  faying,  the  lefs  the  moave, 
the 'more  the  dcfire  i  haih  not  the  do(5tor  miftaken 
the  pole  of  the  hatchet  for  the  edge.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  "  we  want  the  whip  and  Ipur  of  luxury  ta 
excite  our  jaded  appetites."  But  by  what  are  thefc 
appetite? yW^J.^  by  indolence-  Thisfeemsftrangei 
for  indolence,  of  all  things,  is  the  mod  likely  to 
have  nothing  to  eat ;  and,  therefore,  not  to  want 
the  whip  and  four  of  luxury.  ,  W^  are  told,  how- 
ever, "  that  there  is  no  enduring  the  perpetual 
moping  languor  of  indolence."  Is  it  ihc  bluntnefs 
or  the  keenefs  of  bur  fenfations  which  makes  us 
unable  to  endure  this  languor  ^.  but  it  feems,  "  we 
fly  to  the  ftimulating  fenfualities  of  the  table  and 
the  bottle.  Friend  provokes  friend  to  exceed  and 
accumulate  one  evil  upon'another.';  A  joyous  mo- 
mentary relief  is  obtained,  to  be  paid  for  feverely 
foon  after."  What  does  xht, bluntnefs  of  fenfation 
make  usyfy  ?  Ihould  it  not  be  th^fjarpnefs  by  which 
we  are  fo  much  hurried  to  gee  rid  of  moping  lan- 
guor by  means  of  ftimulating  fenfualities  ?  but 
mind  how  charafterilxically  the  ads  of  friendftiip 
are  delineated.  One /r?>w<i  provokes  2knoi\\tr  friend 
to  cccumulate  cne  evil  upon  another  j  and  to  obtain  a 
joyous  momentary  relief  by  future  fufferings.  A 
plague  on  fuch  friends,  fay  1,  who  accumulate 
evils  upon  one  another.  Can't  a  man  get  enough 
of  ihcm  hiinfell!  without  being  compelled  to  feek 
r"  fuck 
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fuch  favours  from  his  Friends.  I  have  never  heard 
or  a  fcarcity  of  evils,  whenever  any  one  has  been 
truly  induftrious  to  feek  them.  And,  to  fay  the 
truth,  I  fufped:,  from  what  I  have  felt  myfclf, 
that,  in  general,  they  come,  in  fufficient  abun- 
dance, without  the  kindnefs  and  affiduity  of  our 
friends  to  accumulate  them  upon  us.  But  now, 
'*  the  next  morning  our.  horrors  increafe,  and,  in 
this  courfe  -,  there  is  no  remedy  but  repetition." 
Then  kt  the  patient  perievcre  in  the  Jame  courfe^ 
and  take  tbeje  repetitions  and  he  is  cured.  Why 
then  does  Dr.  Cadogan  endeavour  to  change  the 
method  of  medication?  does  he  propofe  any  thing 
more  than  a  cure  for  his  patients.  And  thus  in- 
temperance, if  it  be  the  joint  caufe  with  mdolence, 
in  creating  difeafcs,  is,  in  fad,  the  fole  remedy  which 
by  repetition  refcinds  the  cauje  itjdf.  P'or,  I  hope. 
Dr.  Cadogan  will  alU^w  that  a  remedy  is  a  cure^ 
unlefs  he  chules  to  inlift,  that  his  dietet  c  regimen 
is  no  remedy  •,  and,  therefore,  that  ii  will  cure. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  although  he  hath  found  a  full  re- 
medy for  indolence,  in  repetitions  of  intemperance, 
feems  not  to  have  remarked  this  excellence  in  him- 
felf:  but  ftill  proceeds  to  confider  iniempjerance 
but  2l%  2t.  partial  QUVG.  For,  fays  he,  "thus  who- 
ever is  indolent  is  intemperate  alio,  and  partly 
from  rieceffity."  I  wifh  I  could  know  which  pare 
of  intemperance  fprung  from  necejfuy  •,  becaufe,  on 
fuch  a  difcovery,  the  other  parts  might  be  omitted, 
which,  as  1  fuppofe,  impede  the  cure.  And  now, 
it  appears,  "that  the  evils,'*  of  a  partial  cure,  I 
fuppofe,  **  neceflary  following  both  thefe  cailfes, 
often  make  the  rich  and  great  more  wretched  than 
the  poor;  and  the  ballance  of  happinefs  is  held 
more  equally  between  them ;  for,  however  other 

things 
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things  may  be   diftribnted,  happinefs,  like  water, 
always  finds  its  level  among  men." 

1  confcfs  myfelf  to  have  lome  doubts  concerning 
this  level  of  happinefs.  For  example,  can  the  man, 
who  hath  a  wite  and  four  children,  who,  by  the 
fweat  of  his  brow,  earns  but  onefhiiiing  a  day,  be 
fo  happy  as  he  wh®  gets  five  ?  can  he,  with  twelve- 
pence,  purchafe  the  common  necelfaries  of  life, 
I'uch  as  meat,  bread,  vegetables  and  fmall  beer, 
for  fiix  perfons,  even  for  one  rcafonable  meal  ?  are 
they  to  live  without  houfe,  clothes,  fire,  furniture, 
and  the  various  other  things  which  are  neceilliry  to 
life,  health  and  clcanlinefs  ?  will  happinefs  find  its 
level  between  the  perfons  who  abound,  and  thoic 
■who  are  in  daily  want  ot  the  greatetf  part  of  all 
thofe  neceifaries  ?  to  fiy  nothing  of  the  augmen- 
tation of  diftrefs  in  ficknefs  and  in  the  other  calu- 
alties  of  life  ?  If  happinefs  can  find  its  level  here, 
it  mull  cither  be  that  one  (hilling  will  purchafe  all 
thefe  things  for  fix  perfons  ;  or  that  men  may  be 
happy,  without  the  common  necefiaries  of  life. 
But,  to  preferve  a  fevel  of  any  thing  which  is  flu- 
id, there  muft  be  communications  between  the  dif- 
ferent refervoirs  -,  and,  in  this  inllance,  there  are 
no  fuch  exifting.  The  rich  have  their  lakes  on 
the  tops  of  high  places,  well  fecured  with  mounds, 
from  defcending  to  the  laborious  cottager  in  the 
humble  vale.  To  quit  all  fimile  and  metaphor, 
men,  who  are  (Irangers  to  the  mifl'ries  of  indigence, 
become  infenfible  to  the  feelings  of  humanity 
in  want.  And,  from  fated  appetites,  warm  houfes, 
refrefhing  beds,  comfortable  clothes,  and  all 
things  in  abundance,'  they  fupinely  and  inhu- 
manly conclude,  that  the  poor  can  know  no  mifs- 
ries  from  the  depravation  of  all  thofe  things  which 
are  the  conftant  pofTefilon  of  themfelves.     Hence 

hatU 
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hath  arifen  this  trite  and  falacious  philofophy, 
which  countenances  that  hardncfs  of  heart,  and 
contempt  of  philanthropy,  which  are  lo  dillinguifh- 
able  in  the  great,  the  luxurious,  the  rich,  and  the 
eafy.  Thcfe,  ablbrbed  in  fatisfying  their  own  ex- 
ceffive  and  unnatural  defires,  deny  even  compaflion 
and  daily  bread  to  thofe,  who,  in  every  eftimable 
quality  of  life,  either  refpefling  the  national  wel- 
fare, or  that  of  thefe  very  obdurate  individuals  are 
incomparably  more  deferving.  On  this  account,  I 
am  apprehenfive,  that  things,  being  fo  circum- 
ftanced,  "the  poor  can  never  be  cured  of  envy,  nor 
the  rich  be  induced  to  en-oy  their  wealth  with  phi- 
lanthropy, becoming  men,"  until  Dr.  Cadogan  hath 
cured  the  gout  by  his  regimen.  And,  I  am  afraid 
that  if  our  bodies  are  not  more  perfeft,  at  the  re- 
lurre<flion,  than  when  they  go  to  the  grave,  that 
great  numbers  muft  walk  upon  crutches  to  the  laft 
judgement  -,  for,  to  that  we  muftall  come  at  lafl. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  having  in  this  digreflion  bellowed 
upon  the  world  the  preceding  novelties,  is  pleafed 
to  fay,  "  before  I  return  to  my  fubject,  1  fear  I 
muft  make  an  apology  for  what  I  am  going  to  fay, 
and  hope  no  one  will  be  offended,  when  1  venture 
to  fay,  that  nine  in  ten  of  all  the  chronic  difeafes 
in  the  world,  particularly  the  gout,  owe  their  firft 
rife  to  intemperance."  That  this  aflfertion  does 
really  ftand  in  need  of  an  apology  is  very  evident : 
and,  therefore,  the  doctor  was  right  in  making  it. 
But  if  the  pafTage,  for  which  the  do6tor  has  apolo- 
gized, be  received,  by  others,  as  by  me,  it  will 
never  give  offence,  although  it  may  excite  a  fmile. 
For,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  no  further  than  in 
the  preceding  page  of  the  differtation,  it  is  faid, 
4hat  indolence  naturally  leads  us  to  intemperance ^  may 
it  not  be  a  caufe  of  fmall  fimpering,  at  leaft,  that 


intemperance  fhould,  nine  times  in  ten,  be  ihf^frji 
rife  of  all  the  chronic  difeafes  in  the  world.  This 
I  take  to  be  a  very  new  difcovery  in  metaphyfics; 
that  there  are  two  jfr/?  cattfes^  or  that  which,  in  cau- 
imon  follows  the  Jirjl^  \s  not  \.\\^  feecnd,  binihefrjf. 
And  now,  I  fancy,  that  the  dodor's  apology  is 
proved  to  be  fo  neceflary,  that  no  one  will  be  of- 
fended at  it. 

We  are  now  told  that,  "  many  a  good  man,  who 
piques  himfelf  upon  being  the  moft  fober,  regular 
creature  alive,  and  never  eats  but  of  one  or  two 
plain  dilhes,  as  he  calls  them,  nor  exceeds  his 
pint  of  wine,  at  any  meal ;  keeps  good  hours  and 
neer  fleeps  above  eight  or  nine  hours,  may  be 
furprifcd,  if  not  affronted,  to  have  his  difeafes 
imputed  to  intemperance,  which  he  confiders  as  a 
great  crime.  And  yet  is  often  ill,  fick  in  his  fto- 
iriach,  troubled  with  indigeftion,  and  crippled 
with  the  gout.  The  cafe  is,  we  judge  of  tempe- 
rance and  intemperance  from  our  own  habits, 
without  any  juft  idea  of  either.  What  we  are 
iifed  to  do,  and  fee  others  do,  we  think  right, 
and  never  go  up  to  nature  for  our  knowledge." 

That  we  are  apt  to  think  our  own  conduft  right, 
is  true  enough  •,  but  that  we  are  fo  indulgent  to 
the  adions  of  others  to  think  them  right  alfo,  is, 
I  am  afraid,  rather  contrary  to  what  is  to  be  ge- 
nerally found  in  men's  opinions  of  one  another. 
Elfe,  whence  do  thefe  cenfures  fo  frequently  arife 
on  the  behaviour  of  thofe  around  us  ?  1  fancy  Dr. 
Cadogan  forgot  to  go  up  to  nature  for  his  know- 
ledge in  that  particular.  However,  fays  he,  "the 
belt  way  to  explain  what  I  mean,  by  intempe- 
rance, may  be  to  enquire  what  is  nature's  law  of 
temperance  -,  and,  to  deviate  from  that,  muft  be 
confidered,    as   intemperance.     And  here  1  muft 
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beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  temperance  is  a  thing 
■of  which  no  EngHfhman  has,  or  can  have  the  leaft 
idea,  if  he  judges  from  his  own  and  his  neigh- 
bour's habits.  To  form  fome  notion  of  it,  he 
rnuft  have  been  in  other  countries,  particularly 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy,  and  obferved  how  men 
live  there."  Now,  in  this  place,  I  am  not  a  little 
furprized,  that  the  dodor  has  not  directed  all  the 
Englilli  to  vifit  thefe  countries,  in  order  to  have 
fome  notion  of  temperance,  and  not  to  begin 
reading  his  dilTertation,  with  an  impoffibility 
of  having  the  leaft  idea  of  this  part  of  his 
fubject  J  fince  he  cannot  obtain  it  by  judging 
•of  his  own  or  his  neighbour's  habits,  without 
fuch  a  voyage.  May  it  not  be  faid,  by  fome 
of  thole  people,  who  have  never  feen  the  thing, 
that  the  dot^or's  words  give  no  kind  of  idea 
of  it>  and  that  they  have  gained  credit  and  affcnt 
entirely  from  the  politenefs  of  his  readeri 

The  doflor  continues,  "  what  they,  the  Por- 
tuguefe  and  others  call  temperance,  or  even  good 
living,  with  -lis  would  be  thought  downright 
ftarving.  In  this  view  temperance  is  local  and  com- 
parative ;  but  what  I  mean,  is,  natural  temperance, 
not  depending  upon  place  or  cuftom  i,  and  we 
inuft  not  'judge  of  it  from  countries,  where  a 
piece  of  bad  bread  and  an  onion,  with  a  draught 
of  water,  is  thought  a  tolerable  meal ;  nor  from 
our  own,  where  beggars  live  better  than  the  no- 
bles of  fome  countries,  and  where  we  riot  in  the 
choice  of  plenty,  native  and  exotic,  every  day." 
This  would  be  rare  news  for  old  England,  but  for, 
a  fingle  circumftance,  which  will  be  revealed  im- 
mediately. The  firft  and  moft  ftriking  part  of  the 
preceding  pafiage,  is^  -that  the  Engliflimen,  who, 
two  minutes  fince,  could  not  have  the  leaft  idea 
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of  what  temperance  is,  without  going  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  or  Italy,  muft  net  judge  of  it  by  what 
is  to  be  found  in  thele  countries.  Is  not  thij 
giving  a  rule  lor  our  judgements,  and  then  re* 
fcinding  the  application  of  it  ?  which  ftcms'^tp  be 
new  and  original.  1  have  fome  doubt,  alfo,  whether 
the  beggars  in  England  do  really  live  better  than 
t)[\^  nobles  oi  any  country  in  burope;  but  of  this 
I  am  fure,  that  our  honell,  induitrious,  and  de- 
ferving  labourers,  in  all  kinds  of  the  neceflary  pro- 
vifions  of  life,  do  not  •,  nor  much  better  than 
thofe  who  cat  bread  with  onion,  and  drink  water. 
For,  with  a  family,  and  the  wages  of  one  fhilling 
a  day,  what  more  can  he  purchafe  for  their  daily 
food,  unlefs  a  little  cheele  be  placed  in  the  ftead 
of  onion  ?  And  now  I  would  gladly  know  of  Dr. 
Cadogan,  whether,  if  he  himfelf  lived  near  fuch 
perfons,  of  which  there  are  a  million,  at  lead,  in 
this  kingdom,  he  might  not  acquire  a  tolerable  idea 
of  temperance  from  his  neighbour's  habits,  with- 
out travelling  to  Spain,  or  Portugal,  for  fuch  in- 
formation. And  when  he  has  anfwered  that  quef- 
tion,  1  (hall  defire  him  to  acquaint  me,  where  he 
found  thefe  ufeful  people,  rioting  in  the  choice  of 
plenty,  native  and  exotic,  every  day  ^  And  now 
I  leave  my  readers  to  guefs,  what  is  the  fmgle 
circumftance,  which  prevents  the  doftor's  account 
from  being  fuch  rare  news  to  poor  old  Eng- 
land 

Thank  god,  we  are  at  laft  arrived  to  Dr.  Cado- 
gan's  idea  of  temperance.  Says  he,  **  I  think 
tnere  is  an  abfokue  determined  temperance  to  be 
meafured  by  every  man's  natural,  unprovoked  ap- 
petite, digellion  and  confumption  while  he  conti- 
nues in  a  good  ftate  of  health  and  right  habit  of 
life."     As  this  is  intended  to  be  a  precile  definition 
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Of   temperance,    on  which   our   health  "depends, 
it  merits  a  nice  and  particular  examination.     Now 
all  abiolute  and  determined  quantities  are  univer- 
i'aily  allowed  to  be  fuch  as  do  not  vary.     For  ex- 
ample, the  length  of  a  foot.  And  all  the  compaiTes 
by.  which  it  ismealured,  muftthen  beopened  exaflly 
•alike.      l£  this  temperpjue  be  ahfoluie  and  determi^ 
7ied^  every  man's  appetite  niuft  then  be   precifely 
of  the  fame   fize  which  meafures  it :  or  he  muft 
have  a  power  ef  extending  orlefTening  it,  accord- 
ing as   it   is  hh^  or  larger  than   the  abfolute  and 
determined  temperance.     This,  as  I  humbly  con- 
ceive  ir,  is  not  the  cafe.     But  that  fome  men  do 
cat  and  drink  more  than   others,  and  yet  digeft, 
confumc,  and  continue  in  a  good  ftate  of  health, 
and  right  habit  of  life.     I  ihould   imagine,    that 
Dr.  Cadogan  means,  what  is  faid  by  Sanftorius  and 
ICeil,  that  remperance  is  that  "^bich  varies,  accord- 
ing to  the  meafure  of  every  man's  appetite,  <%?/- 
iion  and  confumption;  if  he  were  not  fo  extremely 
exadl  in   affixing   ideas  to   his  v/ords   through  his 
whole  diflcrtation.     However,    that  may   be,  the 
definition  is  certainly  new  -,  and  it  only  differs  from 
the  other,  by  making  that  moveable  which  \%fiy.edy 
and  ^2^.  fixed  which  is  moveable  \  or,  it  may  be,  the 
doftor,  in  faying  one  thing,  means  another.  There 
feems  to  be  required  an  amazing  precifion  in  this 
article  of  confumption,  to  preferve  health,  which  is, 
'*  t|iat  every  nian  mud  throw  off  to  the  lafi  grain  all 
that  he  confumes." 

'*This,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  is  nature's  law.'*  But  in 
•^vhat  part  of  her  code  has  he  fecn,  that  health  is  to 
be  dellroyed  by  a  fingle  grain  of  old  matter  re« 
tained  in  the  body  beyond  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
hours  I  For,  in  this  manner,  he  mufl  be  under- 
ilcpd  *,  fince  he  fays,  that   the  eld  juices  muft  be 
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thrown  off  before  the  new  can  find  admiflion  into 
the  blood. 

After  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  given  his  opinion, 
*'  that  eating,  widiout  appetite,  and  "drinking, 
without  thirft,  or  provoked  to  ekher,  by  incen- 
tives of  any  kind,  form  no  part  of  temperance,  he 
fays,  "  indeed,  I  cannot  allow  him  to  be  ftri(flly 
temperate,  who  drinks  any  wine  or  ftrong  liquor 
at  all,  unlefs  it  be  medicinally,  or  now  and  then 
for  thefakeof  fociety  and  good  humour  j  but,  by  no 
means  every  day.'*  J\nd  thus  the  intention  of  taking 
the  wine  alters  its  phyfical  qualities  from  hurtful  to 
harmkfs.  Now  if  good  humour  and  fociety  can 
produce  this  effeft,  on  one  day,  why  not  through 
every  day  in  the  year  }  Only  drink  for  the  fake: 
of  thefe  two  things  and  the  affair  is  completed. 

Temperance  being  thus  defined,  the  doftor 
fays,  "  now  let  us  compare  this  fimple  idea  of 
temperance  with  the  conimon  courfe  of  moft  mens 
lives,  and  obferve  their  progrefs  from  health  to 
ficknefs."  If  Dr.  Cadogan  means,  that  temperance 
is  2.  fimple  idea,  in  contradiftindion  to  a  complex 
idea,  1  am  apprehenfive,  that  as  temperance  in- 
cludes the  ideas  of  all  we  eat,  drink,  digeft,  con- 
fume,  and  throw  off,  he  muft  be  miftaken  in  the 
life  of  that  epithet yJ;»p/(?;  unlefs  a  number  of  ideas 
may  form  but  one.  But  there  is,  indeed,  another 
fenfe  which  is  fometimes  annexed  to  the  word  fmple. 
If  that  be  his  meaning,  why  then,  it  may  be  fafely 
acknowledged,  that,  his  idea  of  temperance  is 
fimple  enr>ugh.  And  here  the  dodor  is  new  in 
various  inftances  of  the  preceding  novelties. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  in  this  place,  exhibits   a   confpi- 
cuous  proof  of  his  great  talents   in  declamation, 
againft  the  evils  which  arife  from    intemperance,  • 
of  which  I  Ihall  fcled  but  one  pafTage,     He  fays, 
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bf  ah  intemperate  man,  **  he  has  recoiirfe  to  dain^ 
ties,  fauces,  pickles,  provocatives  of  all  fortSi 
Thefe  foon  lofe  their  power ;  and  though  he 
\valhes  down  each  mouthful  with  a  glafs  of  wine, 
he  can  relifli  nothings  What  is  to  be  done  ?  — 
Send  for  a  phyfician.  Do6tor,  I  have  loft  my  fto- 
mach  -,  pray  giveme,  fays  he,  with  great  innocence 
and  ignorance,  fomething  to  give  me  an  appetice, 
as  if  want  of  appetite  was  a  difeafe  to  be  cured  by 
art."  Surely  this  patient,  whatever  may  be  his 
innocence^  is  the  moft  ignorant  man  that  ever  exift- 
ed.  What  in  the  name  of  eating  will  he  do  with  - 
an  cppetiie  after  he  hath  loji  his  jtomach  in  which  to 
put  his  meat  ?  Is  it  not,  as  the  doctor  hints,  a  ftiange 
cor>ception  xk\2X'want  of  appetite  is  a  difeafe  that  can 
be  cured  by  art,  when  a  man  hath  loft  his  Jiomach  ? 
■what  a  ftrange  requcft  is  it  alfo  to  have  hunger  re- 
ftored  v/hich  he  hath  no  means  of  fatisfying  it.  Rot 
the  ignorance  of  the  fellow  ;  could  not  he  have  re- 
quelted  the  do6tor,  by  his  art,  to  have  made  him  a 
ilomach  before  he  defined  him  to  give  him  an  appe- 
tite ?  did  he  think  the  doftor  could  not  have  done  it? 
itill  new  and  new  and  more  new. 

To  the  preceding  is  fubjoined,  "  in  vain  would 
tlie  phyfician,  moved  by  particular  friendfhip  to 
the  man,  or  that  integrity  he  owes  to  all  men> 
give  him  the  belt  advice  in  two  words,  quaere 
Judando.'^  This  is  truely  laconic  ;  but  if  the  pati- 
ent does  not  underftand  Latin,  thefe  twQ  words 
muft  be  fotir,  feek  it  by  labour,  as  the  doftor 
tranflares  ir,  although  verbally  it  is  -by  Jix:eatmg^ 
And  therefore,  as  the  dc<ftor  is  fo  extremely  precife 
in  his  term  labour ,  1  {u^t^o^q  x\\d.\:  jweating  by  exercife 
is  not  that  which  can  cure  the  patient.  And  yec 
we  fhall  find  that  exercife  is  recommended  for  the 
kme  purpofe  in   this  diflertation.     Now   I  have 
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foitie  dcubr  whether  the  mod  friendly  and  difintf- 
rclted  phylicianuponcarih,  by  two,  pr  even  by  four 
words  of  the  bcfV  advice,  or  by  fweating,  had  he  all 
the  hypocaiifca  cf  the  ancients  in  which  to  put 
his  fi lend,  can  procure  him  an  appetite  after  he 
hath  loll  his  Jicmach. 

To  this  is  added,  "  he  would  be  thought  a  man 
void  of  all  knovv^ledge  and  Ikill  in  his  profeflion, 
ifhcdidndt  immediately,  or  after  a  few  evacua- 
tions, prefcribc  (lomachics,  bitter  fpicy  infufions, 
in  wine  or  brandy,  vitriolic  elixirs,  bark,  fteel, 
£iV.'*  Now  I  (hould  thinll  that  the  man  who  had 
loit  his  ftomiach,  was  empty  enough  without  eva- 
cuations ;  and  that  the  phyficinn  would  be  though-f 
void  of  all  knowledge  and  fkill  in  his  profeffion, 
whofhould  prefcribc  the  antecedent  medicines  for 
fuch  a  man.  But  dodors  differ,  and  Dr.  Cadogan's 
is  the  new  way  of  medication. 

However,  it  feems  that  as  Bayes's  LardcJhr^ 
dead  in  her  coffin,  might  after  all  be  not  dead, 
fo  thofe  pcrfons,  who  have  hjl  their  Jlomacb^ 
may  neverthelefs  have  them  Itill  and  recover 
their  appetites.  For,  ^'  by  the  ule  of  ihefe  things 
the  flomach,  roufed  to  a  little  extraordinary  ac- 
tion, frees  itfelf  by  difcharging  irs  crude,  auftere, 
coagulated  contents  into  the  bov.els,  to  be  thence 
forwarded  into  the  blood."  What,  can  the  crudr 
coagulated  contents  be  difcharged  through  the 
ladleals,  whofe  apertures  are  invifiblc,  by.  a  mi- 
crofcope,  to  all  thofe  who  cannot  fee  things  out  of 
fight  ?  "  The  man  is  freed  for  at  time  \  he  can 
cat  again,  and  thinl>s  ail  well."  Has  no: 
Dr.  Cadogan  changed  his  opinion  in  fixteen  lines, 
and  pro\'ed,  that  want  cf  appetite  can  be  cured 
b^  art^  Is  not  this  audior  not  only  new,  in  for- 
'  getiing 
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getting  what  other  phyficbns  have  written,  but 
what  he  writes  himfelt  ? 

**  But  this  is  a  fliort-lived  delufion,  if  he  is  rq- 
buft,  the  acrimony  floatiiig  in  the  blood  will  be 
thrown  oiu,  and  a  fit  of  gout  fuccecds ,  if  lefs  fo," 
rheumatifm  or  cholic,  &c.  as  I  have  already  faid. 
But  let  us  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  gour,  which,  if  he 
bears  patiently,  drinking  no  madeira,  nor  brandy, 
to  keep  it  out  of  his  ftomach,  nature  will  relieve 
him  in  a  certain  time."  And  thus  ic  follows,  that- 
in  ofder  to  be  relieved  by  nature,  the  gout  mud  be 
let  into  ike  Jlomach^  which,  if  i:  be  true,  is  a  very 
good  reafon  for  drinking  neither  madeira,  brandy, 
nor  any  other  liquor  to  keep  it  out.  And  this  is 
cert^iiily  new  in  the  matter,  in  the  manner,  and  in 
the  method  of  cure.  Be/'.-zZ/V;;/ thrrefore  ye  arthritic 
fufferers,  and  let  the  gcut  come  into  your  Jhjnachs 
and  quietly  remain  tberc,  that  nature  may  relieve 
ycu  in  a  certain  time.  "  And  the  gouty  acrimony 
"vvill  be  conco6led,  and  exhaulled  by  the  fympto- 
matic  fever  that  always  attends,  you  will  recover 
into  health,  and  if  aflllled  by  judicious,  mi!d, 
and  foft  medicines  your  pains  might  be  greatly 
aflliaged  knd  mitigated,  and  you  would  recover 
fooner." 

Dr.  Cadogan  enriches  all  parts  of  fcience,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  medicine  by  his  new  dif- 
coveries.  For,  who  in  pharmacy  has,  at  any  titne 
heard,  till  now,  of  a  y«^/V/<?«j  medicine  .''  mild  and 
foft  emetics,  cathartics,  fudorifics,  diuretics,  and  a  vaft 
variety  of  others  may  be  found  inall  difpenfatories  ; 
but  in  what  difpcnfatory  fhall  we  difcover  a  medicine 
endowed  with  thought,  prudent^  wife,  andjkilful? 
Till  this  happy  revelation  thefe  attributes  of  the 
mind  have  been  fo  me  times  fuppofed  to  re  fide  in 
Che   phyfician.     They   are    nov/   transfered  to  ihf 
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phyjic.  Great  is  the  difcovery  and  propitious  the 
acqiiifidon.  For  now  the  dodior  may  lend  the  ju- 
dicioufners,  of  his  medicine  into  the  paticni'st 
body,  where  it  may  look  round,  examine, 
and  inf.illi.bly  dikover  the  caufe  of  the  dileafe,  at- 
tack it  in  its  citadel,  and  force  it  to  furrender  or  toi 
flee.  But  lor  the  prefcription  of  this  remedy  1 
tiiink  double  tccsilioiild  be  given,  one  for  the  doc- 
tor's juugement,  and  the  other  for  the  ;'z/^^/'c^y?i!^y3 
of  the  medicine.  And  here,  as  the  dodvjr  hadu 
faid  of  the  Magnefia,  wjy  Magnefia^  to  whom  the 
property  does  hardly  belong,  1  am  furpru'ed  he 
has  not  called  this  my  judicious  meciicine,  of  whiclx 
no  man  can  difpute  that  he  is  the  inventor. 

After  this  the  progrefs  of  fuch  a-  patient  is  excel-, 
lently  defcribed.  "  He  returns  to  his  former  ha^ 
bits,'  quickly  brings  on  the  fame  round  of  com- 
plaints again  and  again,  all  aggravated  by  each  re-^ 
turn,  and  he  lefs  able  to  bear  them,  till  he  becomes, 
a  confirmed  invalid  and  cripple  for  life ;  which, 
with  a  great  deal  of  iifelefs  medication,  and  a  few? 
journies  to  Bath,  he  drags  on,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
doftors  he  has  confulted,  and  the  infallible  quack; 
medicines  he  has  taken,  iainenting  that  none  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  hit  his  cure,  he  fmks  below 
opium  and  brandyj  and  ,di<^s  long  betbre  his  time. 
This  is  the  courfe  I  have  lived  to  fee  many  take, 
and  believe  it  to  be  the  cafe  of  more  whom  1  have 
never  heard  of,  and  which  any  one  may  obferve  in 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance."  -  ^      .         . 

Is  it  not  aftoni filing  "that  fuch  a  patient  after  fuch 
ufelefs  medication  fh^uld  be  able  to  drag  on,  in 
life,  in  fpite  of  all  his  dolors  and  quacks.  I  quef- 
tion  whether  Dr  Cadogan's  regimen  might  not 
have  prevented,  him  that  trouble  ? 

1  hat  Dr.  Cadcgahihould  lee  ib  many  dit  loft^ be- 
fore tbeir  time  oj  dyin^  may  be  not  impofiible  to  him 

who 
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who  hath  had  occular  demonftration  of  things  out 
of  fight.  But  for  other  phyficians  they  unanimoufly 
aver,  that  they  have  never  {ttn  a  man  dead  before 
the  time  that  he  died,  I  crave  your  mercy, 
gentle  reader.  Dr.  Cheyne,  no  common  -praSlitioner 
alfo,  hath  publilhed  an  account  of  a  man,  who  died 
before  jois  titne^  and  came  to  hfe  again,  ju(l  as  he 
pleafed.  Dr.  Cheyne's  patients  believed  his  ftdry  : 
and  why  may  not  Dr.  Cadogan's  do  the  lame  .?  for 
this  is  an  a.je  in  which  men,  having  renounced  the 
belief  of  things  that  are  pi  obiblc,  are  captivated 
by  the  creduhty  of  things  impofiible.  And  I  do 
alfure  the  doctor's  readers,  that  there  is  great  oc- 
cafion  for  a  lively  faith  in  reading  his  diiret^tation. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  grows  a  little  fufpicious  of 
hirtifelf.  "  1  believe,  fays  he,  I  muft  here  ex-  ~ 
plain  a  little  more  fully  what  I  mean,  by  provoking 
the  appetite,  which  I  take  to  be  the  general  mode 
of  intemperance  among  men ;  for  cuftom  hath 
made  all  kinds  of  incentives  to  excefs  fo  comrhon, 
that  thofe  of  daily  ufe,  far  from  being  confidered 
in  the  clafs  of  intemperance,  are  by  >  mod  people 
thought  to  be  not  only  falutary  but  necefTary  :  and 
they  never  fufpeft  the  leaft  evil  from  the  common 
decoraments  of  the  table,  fait,  pepper,  muftard, 
vinegar;  and  yet,  however  extraordinary  it  may 
feem,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,"  ("the  doftordoes 
venture  to  pronounce  extraordinary  things;  ^' that 
excefs  in  any  of  thefe  muft  be  doubly  prejudicial 
to  health."  I  fhould  think  that  thofe  men  who  eat 
the  fait,  pepper  and  vinegar  zs  decGramenis  oi  thQ 
table,  are  not  unlikely  to  eat  the  box,  pot,  and  cruet 
which  hold  them.  So  keep  your  plate  out  of  the 
way,  good  readers,  when  you  have  fuch  people  to 
dine  with  you.  Andthendelcribingin  what  manner, 
.^'  the  do(5tor  lays,    he  will  certamly  be  a  healthier 
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man,  who  is  very  moderate  in  the  ufe  of  thcfe  things' 
than  he  who  exceeds. ,  1  hey  may  be  fomecjiijes 
iifeful,  as  medicines,  bu'^  can  never  add  to  rh-j 
wholeiomenefs  of  our  daily  food."  And  notwith- 
{landing  they  cannot  add  wholeiomenefs,  within 
the  four  fucceeding  lines,  the  dodtor  fays,  *■*  [  do 
not  mean  by  this  to  profcribc  them  entirely,  efpe- 
cially  fait  and  vinegar  \  but  only  to  recommend 
great  moderation.*'  Now  other  phyficians,  Boer- 
haave  particularly,  have  thouglu  fak  eflentuil  to  the 
wholeiomenefs  of  food,  as  well  as  vinegar,  for  very 
obvious  reafons,  which  fnall  be  related  hcreafccr. 
And  why,  even  a  moderation  in  thin^i^.s  which  are 
ifot  falutary,  is  preferred  to  a ^^-^T/rri^/zt^j/,  t)r.  Ca* 
dogan  muft  explain,  for  I  cannot. 

1  hedodor  fays,  "  to  give  ibme  weight  to  what 
I  fay.'*  Is  it  not  heavy  enough  wiihaut  thataddi* 
tion  ?  "there  are  whole  nations  \n  the  world  tliat 
have  never  known  any  of  th'jm  and  are  healchy, 
ftrong  and  vigorous.*'  But  in  thefe  countries  the 
phyficians  ai-e  conjurors  to  a  man;  and  here  wc 
have  but  one  who  has  a  few  rational  ideas* 

And  now  we  are  prefented  with  a  fatirical  decla^ 
mation  againfl:  "  the  wrong  tafte  of  the  voluptuous, 
with  forrow  and  (hame  for  the  great,  that  they  (houkl 
underltand  luxury  fo  little;  and  a  fe vera  rtfief^L ion 
againftcooks,whogiveevery  thing  t'le fame  tafte  and 
nothing  its  own."  1  leave  thefe  gentlemen  to  defend 
themfelves  from  the  imputation  of  this  crime 
which  hath  produced  fuch  forrow  and  fhame  in 
Dr.  Cadogan  and  none  in  ihemfelves.  y\nd 
here  again  the  do<5t or  recounts  "all  the  fatal 
eifefts  of  intemperance,  overloaded  and  opprell- 
cd  ftomachs,  foul  and  inflamed  blood,  obltrudled 
and  choaked  capillary  channels,  hed\ic  fever? 
of  irritation,  horrid  fenfations  of  inanition  and 
crapula  j  and  if  nature  was  not  fa  kind  to  ftop 
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tlicm  in  tiicir  cr.rcer,  whh  a  painful  fit  of  die  goiir, 
or  Tome  other  illnefs,  in  which  fhe  gets  a  little  re^ 
Ip'.te,  they  would  loon  be  at  the  end  of  their 
coiirle. 

Does  there  not  feem  tobefomethingquite  new,  in 
nature's  getting  rejpite  by  difcafe?  but  the  means  of 
getting  It  are  excellent.  She  ilops  thefe  voluptiu 
uries  in  their  career,  by  throwing  the  gout  into  their 
i'tftt^  and  tiien  let  them  run  and  finilh  their  courfe 
if  they  can.  And  pray  now,  if  the  dodtor  lliould 
drive  the  gout  ou:  ct  the  world,  and  intemperance 
iH!l  remain,  would  not  he  be  doing  a  vaft  deal  of 
mifchitf,  by  taking  fuch  an  inttrument  of  rcfpite 
out  of  the  hands  of  nature? 

We  are  now  once  more  told,  that  men  bring  all 
thefe  evils  upon  tbemlelves,  in  which,  by  compa- 
ring pieafure  to  a  coquet,  Dr.  Cadogan  iliews  ius 
knowledge  of  the  female  fex  •,  and  that  pieafure 
being  not  infinite,  and  ouj*  fenfationr.  limited,  they 
r.re  adapted  to  each  other,  And  then  he  fays, 
*'  thefe  men  may  tell  me,  perhaps;,  that  I  have 
made  a  mighty  fine  declamation  againfh  luxury  and 
intemperance  •,  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpofe  I'' 
1  confefs, indeed, the  declamation  is  mighty  line,  and 
with  moll  others  I  agree  itis«(?/much  to  thepurpofe. 
*'  They  then  defire  not  to  be  told  of  their  fault<^, 
nor  to  iiear  difagreeable  truths,  which  they  know 
already."  Why,  really  doftor,  it  is  not  unnatural 
toavert  a  recital  of  our  faults.  And  on  what  account 
fnould  a  man  defire  to  hear  the  difao-reeable  truths 

o 

v.'ith  which  he  is  already  too  well  acquainted  ?  and 
then,  in  a  glorious  apoftrophc,  the  dodor  makes 
his  patient  dSk  him,  *'  have  you  no  art  or  fkili  to 
reconcile  health  and  luxury,  no  remedy,  no  rare 
ff  cret  to  repair  and  reftore  fenfation  and  vigour  worn 
to  rags .''  no  Medea's  kettle  to  boil  a- new  ^  if  not, 
t^p  y/ci  defcribe  to  us  a  life  of  moderation,  tem- 
perance 
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pcrance,  and  exercife  ;  it  is  not  worth  having  upon 
thefc  terms."  1  like  this  image  of  fenfation  and 
vigour  being,  like  a  piece  of  old  linen,  worn  to 
rags.  But  then  the  dodor's  patients  mull  be  very 
unaccountable  perfoos,  indeed,  Avho,  becaufe  he 
jiath  no  art  nor  llcill,  no  rare  fecret,  nor  remedy, 
to  reconcile  health  and  luxury,  nor  a  kettle,  large 
enough  to  new  boil  them  a  whole,  (for  therein  lies 
the  great  fecret  of  new  boilingj  that  therefore  a 
life  of  moderation,  temperance,  and  exercife,  is 
not  worth  having  upon  thefe  terms,  which  the  doc- 
tor hath  already  proved,  as  he  fays,  to  be  thctrueft, 
molt  philofophical  luxury.  But  then  he  tells  us, 
"  he  was  aware  of  the  unreafonable  expe<5tation3 
of  many,  that  their  demands  would  rife  high-,  fome 
of  them  to  the  impofiible."  Very  high,  indeed,  ttx 
expecl  impojfible  things.  I  would  ad  vile  thcdoftor  not 
to  cure  fuch  unrealonable  and  undcierving  perfons. 
"  At  prefent,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  I  am  only  fetr 
ting  forth  the  caufes  ;  when  1  come  to  talk  of  re- 
medy, 1  will  endeavour  to  convince  them,  that  the 
artificial  helps  they  expcft  are  not  in  nature  •,  buc 
that  there  are  in  na'ture  ways  and  means,  by  wliich 
many  gouty  broken  conititutions,  tliat  have  been 
defpaired  of,  might  be  repaired  and  reftored  to  a 
very  delirable  degree  of  health  and  enjoyment." 
If  Dr.  Cadogan'  be  fo  very  well  (killed  in  ways 
and  mean^  of  reftoring  broken  conftitutions,  that 
have  been  defpaired  of,  to  a  very  defirable  degree  of 
health,  thep^triotsrequeft  that  the  broken  conltitu- 
tion  of  old  iMada-m  England  may  be  placed  under  hia 
care;  for  othervvife  they  think  her  cafe  is  defperate, . 
AndnowthedoclSor  thinks  fit,  "  to  fay  a  word  or  two 
to  the  intemperate  or  rniflaken  in  tiKf  middle  clafs 
of  life."  1  he  do6lor  never  propofes  to  fay  more 
than  a  Word  or  two,  akhough  his  difcourfe  con- 
'      '  tinu^ 
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tinnes  for   ten  pages.     So  much   better  Is  he  than 
Ms  promiie. 

The  aflertit>n  is  bold  which  begins  the  next  pa-» 
ragraph,  and  I  wifh  I  could  believe  it  was  eqi.;aily 
indubitable.     ''  In  hngiand  ah  dcgrets  of  men  are 
furnifhed  with  the   means   of  intemperance  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  moft  hitn  are  inteni* 
perate."     Now,    in   this    place,  1    deiire   to  know 
whether  the  doctor,  in  all  dignes  of  men,  ir^cludcs 
the  great eji  number  of  them  r  this  kerns  bui;  a  fim> 
ple  queilion.     Yet  it  the  greateit  number  be  not 
excluded  from  the  whole,  i  am  under  fome  lulpi- 
cio/i  that   this   affertion  may  not  be  orchodoxicaL, 
The  greateft  number  of  any  one  degree  of  men  in 
England  work  for  a   fnilling  a  day,  or  lets.     Let 
us  nov/  fee  what  a  finglc  perfon  can  purchafe,  with 
that  fum,  out  of  Dr.  Cadogan's  bill  of  fare  of  tem- 
perance.   And  then  we  ihall  find  whether  the  dodor 
be  not  miilaken,  and  to  what  licgree  this  labourer 
may  indulge  himfelf  in  things  intemperate.   "■  Firit, 
new  laid  eggs."     And  then  he- tells  you,  how  they 
mufl  be  cooked.     There  is  nothing  efcapes  his  m- 
ftrudtion,  for  the  good  of  mankmd.     '■  Boikd  fo 
3s  not  to  harden  the  white  creamy  part  of  them." 
He  writes  to  all  kinds  of  people.      I'npe,  calves- 
feet,  chicken,    partridge,    rabbits,    moll;   forts   of 
white  mild  fifh,  fuch   as  whiting,  Ikate,  cod,  tur- 
bot-,    &;c.    and   all  forts  of  ihcii-nfti,    parricularly 
oyfters  raw."     I  think  that  neither  of  thefeobjedls  of 
temperance  can  be  purchafed  fufficient  to  fill  a  man's 
belly  for  a  fhilling,  excepting  eggs  and  fome  of  t!ie 
fifh  on  the  fea  coalt,  in  fome  places.    '  No  room  -for 
intemperance  here.     However,   not   to   be  too  ex*- 
ccptious,  let   us  take  the  next  hft.     '^  Beef,  veal, 
mutton,  lamb,  pork,  venilbn,  8cc."  now  v/e  afe 
told  in  what  manner  they  mult  be  kept  '*  till  they 
are  tender,  and  then  eaten,  with  their  own  gr  ivies, 
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wiihout  any  compounded  fauces  or  pickles  what- 
ever. Inltcad  of  whidi  "boiled  or  Itcwed  vegetables 
and  falladsof  lettuce  and  endive  may  bcufed-,  and 
the  luxury,  that  is  not  unwholcfonie,  may  be  al- 
lowed, light  puddings,  curtards,  hlatic  mange;\  &:c. 
and  ripe  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  feafons."  All  thefi? 
are  vviihin  the  circle  of  temperance,  with  fmall  bcc'r 
for  beverao;e. 

Let  me  now  ftate  the  account  between  wages 
and  expences  of  a  man  who  labours  to  give  dain- 
ties for  tiie  rich  and  great,  the  lazy  and  luxurious* 

Daily  expences,  j.    d» 

Breakfall.     A  fallad  of  lettuce,    -  -  -     o  i 

oil, o  I 

bread, ---_-o  i 

fmall  beer,  a  quart, o  i 

Dinner.         beef,  mutton,  veal,  or  7 

pork,   lib.  5  "°  '"- 

greens  boiled, o  i 

bread,  -.--.-.j.-o  i 

fmall  beer,  a  quart,   -  -  -    o  i 

Supper.        fix  eggs, o  i  I 

bread, ---o  i 

fmall  beer, o  i 

vinegar  and  fait, o  o^- 

'    Total     13 

Wages     I     o 
Daily  expences  three  pence  more  than 

daily  earnings         -         -         -03 

Is  not  this  expencc  as  little  as  the  ufeful  man  who  la- 
bours, for  the  ufelefs,  twelve  hours  in  the  day, ought  to 
fpend  in  procuring  that  food  which  is  to  fullain  him  ? 
1  am  not  alhamed  tp  own,  when  I  look  round  and 

confide? 
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cor.fider  thofe  who  riot  in  profufion,  and  thefc  who 
pine  in  penury,  that  my  heart  bleeds  to  think  of 
the  ^unequal  lots  of  induftry  and  idlenefs,  of 
virtue  and  of  vice.  And  even  that  fuftenance  this 
labourer  cannot  purchale,  becaufe  his  expence  mult 
exceed  his  daily  earning  by  three-pence.  Let  the  ob- 
duracy of  his  fellov/  lubjefts  relcind  his  beer,  and 
confine  him  to  water,  then  are  his  wages  and  his 
expences  exaflly  equal,  faving  that,  on  the  day  of 
reft,  the  fabbath,  he  hath  nothing  to  eat.  Demo- 
l\{h  the  fabbath,  exclaims  the  mafter's  unpitying 
lull  of  gain.  Let  him  labour  every  day.  All  days 
are  alike  in  nature  •,  and  he  will  earn  a  ccmfortabls 
living /cr  a  pocr  man.  Did  providence  primordi- 
nlly  ordain  that  labour  fhould  live  in  want,  and 
idlenefs  in  profufion  .''  do  the  poor  not  ftand  in  need 
of  luftenance  equal  with  the  rich  ?  what  vifcera  are 
there  omitted  in  the  formation  of  an  indigent 
man,  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  opu- 
lent and  fupine  'i  whar  means  of  converting  fcanty 
meals  to  ample "nouriflimenr,  are  there  in  the  poor 
>vhich  the  rich  do  not  poifefs  ?  but  now  come 
commerce,  agriculture,  manufafture  and  the  good 
of  the  nation,  in  aid  to  the  demolition  of  reft  and 
of  the  fabbadi.  Thefc  declaim  that  fix  years  pro- 
duce then  will  be  equal  to  feven  now.  In  this  man- 
ner men  would  not  only  reduce  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, of  the  fame  fpecies,  to  mere  machines  ;  and 
make  them  move  with  as  little  oyl  as  pofTible,  ,but, 
pretending  the  nation's  welfare,  keep  them  in  in- 
^'efTant  m^ovement  to  enrich  themfelves  alone.  And 
I  hen  they  pronounce  this  is  a  bleffed  land  of  liberty 
r.nd  property.  Will  IJr.  Cadogan  now  alTerr, 
that,  in  England,  ail  (iegrees  of  men  are  furnillied 
with  the  means  of  being  miemperate. 

Let  mc  now  add  a  wife  and  two  chilJren  to  this 
inan's  cxpenccs.    For  population  is  neceffary  to  be 

fupportcd. 
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fupporred.  Can  all  thefe  have  wholefonie  and  fuf- 
•ficifnt  fuilenance"  from  a  divifion  of  that  food^ 
-  which  will  but  barely  ferve  for  one  alone,  and  mi- 
ferably  fuilairt  his  ftrength  in  labour  ?  Alas !  the 
account  is  not  completed  ;  he,  his  wife  and  children 
muftwant  tlie  covering  of  a  houie,  clothes,  fur- 
niture^ fire,  candle,  walhing^  and  ail  that  variety 
of  other  things  which  human  nature  needs  for 
health  and  cleanlinels.  Can  the  fame  fhilling, 
which  nutil  be  fpent  in  food  purchafe  all  thele 
alfo  ?  or  mult  the  deficiency  of  aliment  be  fupplic-d 
by  Dr.  Cadogan's  asther  ?Jet  him  give  then  the 
prcfcription  ho.w  to  obtain  it.  For  certain  it  iSj 
that  the  articles  of  his  fcale  of  temperance  cannot 
be  purchafed  by  thofe  ranks  of  the  people,  who, 
as  he  fays,  have  the  means  of  intem.perance  in  their 
hands.  A  prcfcription  by  which  to  acquire  this 
astherial  diet,  that  will  fupport  the  labour  of  the 
head  and  hands  will  be  infinitely  more  acceptable 
than  a  publication  of  his  great  circle  of  chronic 
difeafes.  If  he  will  but  benignly  fhew  the 
indigent,  where  and  how  it  may  be  had, 
and  be  converted  into  alimentary  fuftenancC) 
I  will  pawn  my  foul  that  it  fhall  be  conver- 
ted into  hopfes,  clothes,  furniture,  fire,  candle, 
and  every  earthly  conveniency;  and  enable  the 
poor  to  live,  becoming  human  beings,  on  one 
Ihilling  a  day.  But  until  Dr.  Cadogan  will  pro- 
duce his  lEther,  as  food,  I  fufpecft  he  cannot  fup- 
^  port  his  affertion,  that  all  men,  in  England,  are 
ppfTelled  of  the  means  of  being  intemperate.  Away 
with  ail  this  mifreprefentation  of  the  peoples  being 
pofTefled  of  fuch  means-,  this  ignorance  of  their  real 
ftate-,  this  infenhbility  to  their  mifcrics;  this  encou-^ 
ragement  to  further  oppreflion  •,  which  hardnefs  of 
heart  and  avarice  in  '  their  employers  have  inhu- 
manly 
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ty  hath  indolently  believed  and  looks  no  fiirther. 
*'  However,  fays  the  dodtor, '  if  there  are  leis  fo  in 
other  countries,  it  is  not  that  they  have  more 
virtue,  but  they  want  the  means."  The  doctor  is 
a  true-born  Briton  ;  though  he  cannot  defend  out* 
temperance,  he  fupports  our  virtue.  *'  For  in  other 
countries,  it  feems,  their  opprefiive  govern- 
ments, the  precarious  ftate  of  property,  and  their 
fuperftitious  religion,  keep  them  fo  ^  poor,  that 
luxury  is  not  in  their  power.  They  have,  how* 
ever,  this  advantage  from  their  poverty,  that  they 
are  much  lefs  afflicted  with  chronic  difeafes  than 
^ve  are."  Why  then,  if  the  firft  words  of  the 
doftor's  preface  be  true  "that  to  enjoy  good  health  is 
better  than  to  command  the  world,"  are  we  not  great 
lofers  by  the  reformation  •,  for,  wher^  we  kicked  out 
popery  and  the  whore  of  Babylon,  we  kicked  "out 
health  alfo,  and  brought  in  protcftantifm,  intem- 
perance and  all  chronic  dileafes ;  v^rhich  feems 
to  be  but  a  fcurvy  exchange.  For  although 
the  word  liberty  be  in  general  conjoined  with 
protcftantifm,  and  flavery  with  popery,  I  can- 
not fee  how  that  conjundion  can  be  well 
verified  in  England,  fmce  our  popifh  ancefiofs  did 
certainly  obtain  the  great  charter,  which  is  at  pre- 
fent  the  boafted  bulwark  of  ourproteftant  liberties. 
Dr.  Cadogan,  in  the  preceding  planner,  having 
fully  demonftrated  his  reafon^  in  the  medical  art, 
is  now  pkaied  to  acquaint  us  with  his  fdith  in  it 
alfo  "  I  verily  belifve,  fays  he,  there  are  more 
gouty  perfons  in  England  rhan  in  all  the  reft  of 
Europ'e.;  a  proof  that  good  living  is  m^re  univer- 
fal."  By  the  doctor's  leave,  I  im.agine,  that  this 
^JJeriien  fiiould  be  proved  to-  be  a  fa^,  before  it 
be  admitted  as  a  proof.    For   although  from  what 
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he  has  {i\d  in  this  dilTertation,  there  are  reafoi'is  tri 
believe  that  his  faith  is  a  true  protcilant  faith  in 
phyfic  ;  yet  I  can  hardly  agree  that,  becaufe  Dr. 
Cadogan  believes  a  things  that  therefore  it  is 
proved  to  be  true.  Befides,  if  tlie  gout  fliouki 
liill  be  iiereditary,  as  many  people  think  it  is  -,  why 
then  inheritance,  and  not  good  living,  may  be 
the  caiife  that  in  this  country  there  are  more  gouty 
people  than  in  ail  the  other  realms  of  Europe.  The 
contrary  of  xhis  I  believe,  but  not  that  it  muft 
therefore  be  true. 

We  are  now  favoured  with  an  information  of 
thofe  people  to  whom  this  diilertation  is  not  addref- 
fcd.     For,  fays  the  dodor,   "  but  not  to  the  advo- 
cates for  good   living,  in   the  middle  clafs,  do   I 
1  wifli  to  addrefs  myielf— ^I  fear  they  will  be  as  in- 
corrigible as  their  fuperiors  in  higher  and  more  re- 
fined luxury."  Now  I  imagined  all  along  that  it  was 
tofuch  people  in  the  high,  middle  and  every  clafs, 
that  Dr.   Cadogan  was   addrefTing  himfelf.  And, 
if  he  be  not,  why  fhould  he  not  izijh  to  reclaim 
thefe  incorrigible  people.    May  not  a  liberal  man 
throw     away    one    wifh    to    perform,   what    he 
fears     he     may    not    accomplifh.        And     now, 
for  thofe  to  whom  the  diflfertation  is  pofitivcly  ad- 
dreffed.     "  But  there  are  fome,    not  intemperate 
from  choice,  but  example,  habit,  culiom,  miftake, 
not  knowing  their  daily  diet  to  be  unwholefome 
and  productive  of  their  difeafes  ;  to  thefe  it  may 
be  of  fome  ufe  to  have  the  unwholelome  pointed 
out,  and  their  choice  directed   to   better  things." 
Why  then,  fince  this  brochure  is  written  for  fuch 
alone,  did  not  the  doftor  addrefs  it  in  a  dedication 
to  them,  and  tell  the  plain  truths  the   negledl  of 
which  he  fo  much  cenfures  in  other  phyficians, 
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that  he  does  not  write  for  the  incorrigible  fuperiors 
in  higher  and  more  refined  luxury. 

"  Men  of  laborious  occupations,  who  work  in  the 
open  air,  fays  the  do6tor,  can  and  do  bear  great 
excefl^s,  and  much  unwholefome  diet,  without 
much  hurt."  And  then,  as  a  proof  of  their  adual 
bearing  fuch  exceffes  without  much  hurt,  the  dodlor 
fays,  *'  1  never  knew  a  fick  or  a  gouty  gardener  that 
was  not  a  remarkable  fot."  I  take  that  to  be  very  new 
in  the  energy  of  argument  and  the  conclufivenefs 
of  the  reafoning.  "  Men,  however,  of  ledentary 
trades  and  bufinefs,  Ihopkeepers  of  all  kinds,  feel 
much  fooner,  and  more  heavily,  the  ill  effedts  of 
intemperance,  or  miftaken  choice  in  their  meat 
and  drink.  Their  firft  care,  therefore,  ought  to 
be,  not  to  add  the  difeafes  of  intemperance  to 
thofe  of  inactivity  ;  but  proportion  what  they 
take,  as  well  in  quantity,  as  in  quality  to  their 
confumption.  But  let  us  fee  how  will  they  do  this.'* 
How  will  they  indeed  proportion  it  in  quality^  doc- 
tor ?  "  They  all  fay  they  live  upon  plain  things, 
and  never  indulge  in  made  difhes  j  but  they  will 
cat  heartily  of  a  goofe,  or  a  duck,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  fage,  onion,  pepper  and  fair,  a  pig, 
with  fimilar  preparations."  Aye,  marry  will  they 
every  man  of  them  I  warrant  you  dodlor.  But  let 
us  examine  thefe  ingredients.  Sage  hath  hitherto 
been  deemed  a  very  falutary  herb,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  an  old  adage 

Cur  moriatur  homo,  cut  falvia  crefcit  in  horto  ? 

Why  Jhould  the  human  being  die 
When  fage,  the  garden  canfupply? 

Bcfides,  if  fage  be  not  good  with  a  goofe,  for 
Ihopkeepers -,  1  have  great  reafon  to  believe  it  is  ex- 
cellent for  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment j  fpeakcrs  at  the  Eaft-lndia-Houfe  j  at  the 
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Arts  and  Sciences  i  at  Common  Halls-,  at  Robin- 
hood  j  and  at  other  feminaries  for  the  education 
of  orators.  For,  unlefs  this  be  the  cafe,  would  Dr. 
Hill  have  made  a  tinfture  of  that  herb  to  prefervc 
the  faculties  and  to  improve  the  powers  of  elocu- 
tion ?.  Ought  not  Dr.  Cadogah,  in  this  interdidt 
of  fage,  to  have  made  an  exprefs  exception  in  fa- 
vour of  fuchufeful  men  ?  The  lords  Mansfield  and 
Camden  are  allowed  to  be  no  bad  fpeakers,  as 
times  go.  I  have  great  reafon  to  believe  they  eat 
fage  with  geefp,  ducks  and  pigs.  1  do  not  mean  by 
this  to  infmuatej  that  thefe.  two  noblemen  can 
not  fpeak,  tolerably  well^  without  the  afliftance  of 
fage..  But  ,unlefs  the  orations  of  my  lord,  my  lord, 
my  lord, — and  the  lord  knows  how  many  other 
lords,  do  flrongly  fmell  of  fage,  as  thofe  of  De- 
mofthenes  did  of  the  lamp,  what  human  patience 
can  bear  the  littening  to  them  .''  Lord  Chatham, 
indeed,  is  faid  not  to  be  very  fond  of  fage,  in 
his  fauces.  But  then  he  iupports  his  orations  with 
crutches,  "wihich  llicws  that  the  greateft  orator 
ftands  in  need  of  external  helps. 

When  Sir  Jofeph  Mawby  gets  up,  and  addreiT- 
eth  himfelf,  to  fupport  thecaufe  of  patriotifm,.is 
there  a  man  who  beholds  him  that  docs  not  inftantly 
think  of  a  pig  or  a  goofe  ?  and  when*  he  breathes 
forth  hi^  incomparable  harangues,  is  not  the  whole 
houfe,  touched  with  the  odour,  conilantly  crying 
fage,  fage,  fage-,  as  they  cry  off-'-otF--oJEf  at  the  the- 
tres?  the  fame  thing  happens  \y.h^n  the  aldermen 
Townlhend  and  Oliver  expofe  tHeir  patriotifm  and 
their  oratory.  How  fhall  weknow  the  ftate  of  our 
Ealt-India  affairs,  if  Sir  George  Colebrooke  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  be  fagelefs  ?  where  fhall  we  have  either 
'  a  key  or  a  touchjlcne  of  truth,  if  Sir  James  Hodges 
be  without  fage  ?  what  premiums  can  prelerve  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  from  dying  of  a  confumption 
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if  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon  and  Mr.  Ramfay  fhall 
continue  Ipeaking  without  the  ufe  of  thatj^lant?  and 
will  not  a  mod  profound  dearth  of  Oratory  attend 
the  Common  Flail,  fliould  Captain  Allen  and  Mr. 
Mafcal  eat  no  more  fage  with  their  geefe  ?  and  even 
Bellas,  thcloud,  the  fweet,  be  heard  and  fmelt  no  more 
.  in  his  particular  mannerof  delivering  himfelf;  and  all 
the  rpeakers  at  the  other  fchools  of  rhetoric  become, 
too  contemptible  to  be  liftened  tQ,  fhould  fage  be. 
interdicted  to  be  eaten  with  geefe,  ducks,  and 
pigs?  and  muft  patnotifm  and  oratory  die  toge- 
ther, and  the  nation  be  deprived  of  their  Tullys,- 
and  Demofthenefes ;  becaufe  Dr.  Cadogan  is  an 
enemy  to  the  eating  of  fage  with  goofe,  duck,  and 
pig?  may  heaven  either  mend  his  manner  of 
thinking,  or  preferve  all  Englifhmen  frorn  follow- 
ing his  opinion,  and  thereby  defend  us  from  fo  ir-, 
reparable  a  deprivation  as  that  of  fage. 

And,  is  it  not  furprifmg  that  onion  fhould  be  ana- 
thematized as  hurtful  and  luxurious  with  goofe,  in 
this  kingdom  ;  when,  with  jaread.  Dr.  •  Cadogan 
hath  mentioned  it  as  an  inftance,.of  fuch  temperance, 
in  Portugal,  as  no  Engliihman  can  have  the  leaft 
idea.  Pepper,  indeed,  is  hot.'  But  then,  _  Dr< 
Warner  fays,  wJa*»  was  exceffivQJy  gouty,  from  ex- 
perience on  himfelf,  that  Chian  pepper  digefts  eve- 
ry thing.  Change  the  common  for  the  Chian  pep-, 
per,  the  thing  is  done.  For,  certainly,  a  gouty 
habit,  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  pepper,  will  not  be 
the  better  for  being  deprived  of  it.  And  furely  fah 
with  goofe,  duck  and  pig  is  not  unnecefTary.  Now, 
out  of  thefe  four  unwholefome  things,  three  of 
them  are  manifeftly  otherwife.  And  were  1  not  in- 
clined to  enquire  into  every  thing  with  great  grains 
of  allowance,  I  think  pepper  might  be  fupportcd 
in  fmall  quantities.  And,  therefore,  wiiere  three 
(hings  are  pofiti^^ely  good,  and  one  only  probicrha- 
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tlcally  bad,  ADUt  of  four,  if  it  be  high,  how  can 
it  be  conceived  to  be  unwholefome  feafoning  ? 

The  doftor  then  afks,  "  do  they  ever  eat  veal 
without  fluffing,  or  even  a  leg  of  mutton  without 
caper  fauce?"  Never,  1  will  be  fworn;but  when  they 
are  not  able  to  get  them.     "If  ever  they  cat  a  fteak 
or.  a  chop,  if  it  is  fometimes  without  pepper,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  never  without  pickles,  the  word  of  all 
poifons."     1  am  not  quite  of  fo  prompt  a  faith  as 
Dr.  Cadogan,  nor  do  1  believe,  that  thefe  tradefmen 
do  never  eat  a  chop  or  a  fteak  without  pickles:  and 
that  pickles  are  the  worji  of  all  poifons,  I  utterly 
deny.     What  does  the  do6tor  think  of  arfenic,  fub- 
limate,  henbane  and   hemlock,  and  many  others  ? 
befides  thefe  I  fhall  foon  fhew,  that  Dr.  Cadogan, 
in  the  lubfequent  pages  of  his  brochure,  hath  him- 
felf  difcovered  two  new  poifons,  which,  as  he  fays,  are 
worfethzn  this  which  is  the  worji  of  all.  I  have  a  no- 
tion that  a  tradefman  may  eat  more  pickles,  and  with 
lefs  dangerfrom  them,  than  from  eitherof  the  above- 
mentioned  poifons.  Now,  if  all  tradefman  do  con- 
ftantly   eat   pickles  with  chops   and  fteaks,  then 
mull  thefe  tradefmen  be  all  dead  ;  or  poiibn  does 
not  kill.  And,  that  they  be  not  all  dead,  I  do  not 
affirm  :  but  the  news-papers  and  bills  of  mortality 
have  given  us  no  account  of  fuch  fort  of  people 
dying  of  poifon.     A  circumftance  which,  I  ima-^ 
gine,  would  have  been  too  interelling  to  trade  to 
have  been  omitted   in   thofe  daily  informations  for 
the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  and  for  in- 
ftrufting  us  how  the  nation  goes  on. 

The  miniftry,  however,  will,  I  hope,  rouzcfrom 
their  ufual  lethargy,  and  no  longer  lleep  over  the 
public  good.  For,  as  his  majefty  is  happily  flopped 
from  exerting  his  royal  prerogative  in  prohibiting  the 
exportation   of  corn,   to  favc  his   fubjefts  from 
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ftarving,  fo  is  he  alfo  from  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  pickles  to  prevent  the  poifoningof  them,  I 
humbly  prefume  on  that  account,  that  it  will  bea  vaft 
neglcd  in  the  legiQature,  if  fuch  evils  be  not 
profcribed  by  parliament.  And  I  think  that  both 
houfes  fhould  inftantly  be  aflembled  to  advert  to  this 
difcovcry  of  Dr.  Cadogan;  and  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  capres,  mangoes,  and  all  pickles  of 
foreign  growth :  and  that  the  pickling  of  cucum- 
ber, French-beans,  cabbage,' walnuts,  mufhrooms, 
&c.  fhould  inftantly  be  made  felony,  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy  :  or,  certainly,  we  fhall  all  be  poifon- 
cd  ;  and  the  pen  of  Junius  will  again  be  drawn  to 
prove,  that  the  king  and  the  minifters,  by  the  neg- 
le<5l:  of  fuch  an  ac^t,  are  clearly  intending  to  deftroy 
the  whole  nation,  by  tolerating  pickled  cucumbers, 
in  order  to  have  no  more  oppofition  from  the  beef 
fteak  and  chop  patriots.  For,  fhould  this  pre- 
vention of  poifoning  be  negledted,  will  it  not  be  a 
toleration  to  all  oylmen  to  deftroy  the  faithful  fub- 
jedls  of  his  majefty,  and  even  at  a  time  when  de- 
population fo  rapidly  encreafes  ?  and,  may  not  this 
toleration  of  eating  pickles  be  one  great  caufe  of 
depopulatingthekingdom  ?  For  the  toleration  of  the 
difienters  confciences  hath  certainly  been  that  of 
deftroying  religion  .'' 

The  doflor  then  tells  us,  "they  are  furprifed  that 
fuch  meals  fhould  rife  in  their  ftomachs,  with  fla- 
tulence, four  and  bitter  hiccups,  and  eru6lations.'* 
Tobefure,they  and  their  friends  too  muft  be  great- 
ly furprifed  at  the  rifmgof  thefe  things  in  their  fto- 
machs, after  they  had  poifoned  all  thofe  who  ate 
them :  but,  however,  there  is  an  antidote.  For  "they 
keep  them  down  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wine, 
or  fometimes  a  dram,  otherwife  they  would  be 
troubled  with  them  all  the  time  of  digeftion.'* 
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And  is  not  this  a  rare  way  of  averting  the  effeds  of 
poilonous  things,  by  keeping  them  down  in  the  fto- 
mach?  New  in  the  manner  of  cure.  Notwichitand- 
ing  ail  this  deadly  account  of  poifon,  1  have  known 
many  a  man  to  proceed  in  a  continual  ufe  of  it  to 
fourlcore  years,  without  being  worfe  in  health,  and 
die  of  old  age  at  laft.  And  notwithilanding  "thefe 
fharp,  harfli,  hot,  inflamatory  things  are  forced 
out  of  the  ftomach  into  che  blood,"  there  tliey  have 
remained  or  pafied  oft  .wiihout  layin;^  the  founda- 
tion of  any  dileafe  whatever.  Now  comes  another 
fet  of  miitaken  mortals.  "  There  are  oihers  whole 
pretenfions  to  plain  diet  may  ftem  better  founded  : 
but  who  nevertheltfs  eat,  and  are  fond  of  things 
iinwholefome,  and  are  very  unfit  for  men  of  leden- 
tary  lives.  Such  as  faked  and  fmoaked  flefli  and 
fiftr of  all  kinds,  hams,  tongues,  heavy  fiour  pud- 
dings, toafted  cheefe,  &c,  all  which  are  of  fucU 
hard  and  indiiToluble^texture,  that  they  never  dif- 
folve  well  in  the  ftomach  of  a  ploughman."  Some 
of  thefe,  I  am  perfuaded,  do  very  feldom  dilTolve 
in  the  ftomach  of  a  ploughman  ^  luch  as  fait  filh,. 
hams  and  tongues-,  and  the  reafonis,  becaufe  they 
fo  very  feldom  get  into  them.  '  But  if  bacon  and 
heavy  fiour  puddings,  and  toafted  cheefe,  in  a 
"Welch- man's  ftomach  particularly,  do  never  dif- 
folve  well,  it  feems  very  fmgular  that,  being  as 
healthy  as  a  ploughman,  ftiould  have  become  a 
proverb.  And,  if  I  am  not  mifmformed,  this  ana- 
thema of  toafted  cheefe  is  egregioufly  antipatriotic 
in  the  author  of  the  diifertation  :  and  may  heaven 
defend  him  from  the  rage  of  the  Cumbro  Britons. 
Ihould  he  ever  re-vifit  his  native  land. 

The  do6lor  fays,  "  that  the  fame  fait,  feafoning 
and  fmoke  which  harden  and  prcferve  them  from- 
putrefaftion  before  they  are  eaten,  keep  them  from 
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diflblution  afterwards;  fo  that  they  never  are  di- 
gefled  at  ail  ;  nor  is  it  poflible  that  any  good  nou- 
rifhment  Ihould  ever  come  from  them."  And 
then,  he  adds,  "the  faks  which  keep  them  from  dif- 
folution,  are,  indeed,  melted  in  the  intellinal  jui- 
ces, and  get  into  the  blood,  producing  in  the  beft 
conf:itutions,  thofe  tettery  or  fcajy  eruptions  com- 
monly, but  very  erroneoufly,  called  the  fcurvy,. 
which  is  quite  another  kind  of  difeafe." 

Now  if  the  falts  diffolve,  which  hinder  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  meat,  why  does  not  the  latter  dif- 
folve,  when  that  hindrance  is  gone  ?  I  fancy,  on 
an  examination  of  the  inteftinal  difcharge,  it  will 
be  found,  that  no  fuch  indiflbiuble  texture  is  to  be 
found-  if  it  be  mpcjjible  for  fuch  food  to  produce 
good  HGurijloment  ^v^\\2Ci\%  it  that  makes  thofe  who  eat  it 
fo  ftrong,  ^healthy  and  laborious  ?  and  if  thefe  falts 
produce  tetters,  fcaly  eruptions  and  the  itch,  all  the 
world  are  midaken  in  their  opinions.  Forluch  dif- 
eafes  are  known  to  be  moft  frequent  where  oatmeal 
and  vegetables  are  the  moll  general  diet;  and  lealt 
among  thofe  who  live  on  faked  meats.  And  the 
dodor  may  reft  perfuaded,  "  that  the  bad  health 
of  country  people,  and  their  children's  ricketty 
heads  and  limbs,  big  and  hard  bellies,"  zx^not  only 
not  brought  on  by  fait  and  fmoked  meats,  but  be- 
caufe,  having  nothing  but  vegetables  to  eat,  thefe 
ferment  in  their  ftomachs  into  thofe  violent  acidi- 
ties, which,  paffing  into  the  blood,  through  want 
of  animal  food  to  corre6t  them,  prevent,  by  their 
power  of  diiTolvingThe  offihc  matter,  the  bones  from 
acquiring  their  natural  firmnefs ;  and  keep  them  in  a 
foft  and  cartilaginous  fubilance.  Of  conlequehce 
their  heads,  and  joints  do  necelfarily  encreafe, 
and  their  limbs  bend  under  them.  And  that  the 
beft  cure  for  fuch  diforders  is  a  regimen  of  animal 
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food,  falted  or  unfalted,  is  well  known.  Here,  I 
apprehend,  the  dodor  is  new  in  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe  in  this  inftance  of  tetters  and  rickets. 

I   have  great  realon  alfo  to  be  perfuaded,  that 
falted,  dried,  fmoked,  and  pickled  meats  have  not 
only  no  bad  effeft  in  gouty  itomachs:  but  that,  on 
the   contrary,    they    are    beneficial.     Dr.   Warner 
relates  a  remarkable  cafe  ot'  a  gentleman,  who  was 
greatly  alleviated  in  the  pains,  and  had  the  inter- 
vals of  the  paroxyfms  protraded  and  health  remark- 
ably prefer ved  to  the  age  of  feventy- three,  by  eat-- 
ing  fait  beelfor  dinner  and  fupper  for  two  or  three 
days  m  the  week.  He  mentions  others,  and  his  owrt 
experience,  alfo,  that  fuch  food  is  beneficial  to  the 
gouty.  And  I  who  have  had  the  gout  for  twenty-two 
years,  have  found  thefameto  be  true  and  frequently  a 
particulardefireforfaltand  fmoked  meats:  and  I  have 
received  much  fervice  from  them,  when  I  perceived 
a  peculiar  uneafy  fenfation  inmyftomach,  which  did 
not  proceed  from  hunger.    And  the  reafon  for  this 
good  effedl  of  fuch  aliment  in  ftomachs  which  ge- 
nerate acidities,  is  this.  I'he  fait,  in  meats,  retards 
the  fermentation,  when  mixed  with  vegetables,  as 
it  does  the  putrefaction  of  animal  fubftances,  which 
frefti  meat  does  not  do.     And  by  thele  means,  the 
vicious  effeds,  which,  without  fuch  food,  are  en- 
gendered in  the  ftomach,  are  much  lefs  in  quanti- 
ty, and   the  fits   of  the   gout   lefs  violent  than 
when  it  is  totally   difufed,  or  too  long  declined. 
And  it  is   manifeft  alfo,  that  fcamen,    and   thofe 
who  feed  the  moft  on  fuch  faked  diet,    are  the 
moll  confpicuoufly  free  from  gouty  complaints. 
Befides  the  preceding,  there  is  "  another  capital 
"    miftake  many  people  fall  into,  who,  in  other  re- 
fpeds,  are  very  moderate  in  their  diet.     It  is,  that 
the  fiefh-meat  they  eat  is  always  over  done,  if  boil- 
too 
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too  much  the  juices  arc  /cy?."     Not  if  they  eat  the 
broth, good  doftor.     "If  over-roafted,    fried  or 
broiled  the  adion  of  the  fire,  continued  too  long, 
changes  the  mild   animal  flefh  into  fomething  of 
another  quality  ;  the  fat  is  made  bitter  and  rancid, 
which  fire  will  always  do  by  the  fweeteft  oyl ;  and 
the  fcortched  outfide  of  the  lean,  dry  and  acrimo- 
nious."    If  fire  be  applied  till  it  make  fweet  oyl 
bitter,  it  muft,  like  the  veftal  fire  be  kept  eter- 
nally  burning ;   unlcfs,    the  dod:or    hath    difco- 
vered  a  method  of   over-roajling  and  broiling  oyl. 
Then,    indeed,    I   know  not  what  may    be   the 
ifllie.  But  frying  oil  will  never  make  it  bitter  ;  for 
frying  is  but  boiling  oil.    And  now  I  find  that  Jer- 
ry Sneak  is  both  in  and  out  in  his  judgement.  For, 
when  he  refolves  to  eat  no  more  fat  flaps  of  (bould- 
ers of  mutton  he  is  right ;  and  when  he  infills  on 
having  a  bit  of  the  brown  he  is  egregioufly  miftaken. 
From  the  preceding  prcmiies  the  do(5lor  draws 
this  conclufion.     *'  The  lefs,  therefore,    all  flefh 
meat  undergoes  the  power  of  the  fire,  the  milder 
and  wholefomer  it  is."  As  if  meat  cannot  be  drefied 
too  little,  becaufe  it  may  be  drelTed  too  much;  or 
that  a  man,  to  avoid  the  fcorching  of  a  glafs-houfe, 
muft  run  into  the  winter's  cold  of  Nova  Zembla  ? 

However,  the  dodlor  "  does  not  mean  by  this  to 
recommend  the  cuftoms  of  Canibals  and  Tartars, 
who  eat  raw  flelh:  or  beafts  of  prey,  that  devour 
animals  alive."  I  am  glad  to  find  that  he  does  not 
recommend  to  Englifhmcn  the  adual  eating  of  one 
another,  as  the  Canibals  do  •,  becaufe  they  perform 
the  deed  of  metaphorically  devouring  one  another 
v/ith  admirable  dexterity  and  fuccefs,  which  feems 
to  be  fufficient  without  the  other.  As  to  the 
Tartars,  1  do  not  find  that  they  do  eat  flefh  raw. 
But  that  they  drefs  it  between  their  backfides  and 
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the  h"Drfe ;  which,  as  it  efFcftually  prevents  the  ran- 
cidity, bitternefs  and  burning,  1  am  furprized,  the 
doctor  does  not  recommend  this  method  as  the 
nioft  efFcfftual  in  preventing  the  mifchiefs  which 
arife  from  our  manner  of  cooking.  Befides,  were 
horfe-flefh  heartily  recommended  to  our  young 
macaroni  voluptuaries,  the  faihion  might  Ipread 
and  leflen  the  price  of  beef.  So  that  the  labourer 
might  then  be  enabled  to  purchafe  a  little  of  the 
latter.  But  he  adds,  "  it  may  be  obferved,  the 
Tartars  are  free  from  our  difeafes,  and  the  bealls- 
amazingly  ftrong  and  vigorous."  Why  then  does 
Dr.  Cadogan,  who  condemns  thofe  phyficians,  that 
,dare  not  to  fpeak  the  plain  truth  to  their  patients^ 
become  guilty  of  this  criminal  referve  -,  and  noc 
boldly  pronounce,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
true  ends  of  right  regimen  in  diet,  they  fhould  eat 
their  meat  raw,  at  leaft,  if  not  alive  ?  Why  'will 
he  diminilh  the  bed  qualities  of  meat  by  drefling  it 
a  little  ?  fhould  not  he  have  gone  through  ftitchj^ 
who  goes  fofar?  and  have  totally  demoliflied  our 
miftakes  and  chrillian  prejudices  in  eating. 

The  next  thing  is,  '•  that  men,  being  born 
to  devour  moll  of  the  fruits  and  animals  of  the 
earth  and  water,  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  animal  and  vegetable  fubllances  in.  his 
food.  The  animal,  tending  fpontaneoudy  to  pu- 
trefa6i:ion,  the  vegetable  correding  that  tendency 
from  going  too  far.  Thus,  from  the  due  mixture 
of  both  qualities,  refults  that  neutral  property, 
equally  diltant  from  acid  as  alkali,  that  is  efien- 
tially  neceflary  to  produce  good  blood."  This  is 
certainly  a  true  obfervation,  and  is  new  in  Dr. 
Cadogan,  from  his  having  not  feen,  or  not  remem.- 
bered,  a  certain  book,  which  I  could  name. 
Howes'er,  it  fccms  to  be  not  a  little  new  alio,  that 
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the  do6tor  fhoiild  fo  foon  forget  what  he  himfelf 
hath  laid.  For,  if  a  neutral  property,  equally  diftant 
from  acid  as  from  alkali,  be  cllentially  necelTary 
to  produce  good  blood,  how  does  it  happen,  that 
capres  with  boiled  mutton,  d^nd. pickles  with  chops, 
and  fteaks,  are  the  worfi  of  poifons  ?  I  durft  to 
fwear,  that,  from  this  falutary  efFedb,  of  mixing 
thele  poi'onous  acids  with  flefh  meat,  it  hath  really 
happened,  that  all  the  tradefmen,  which  they  killed, 
arc  rtill  alive  and  healthy.  I  leave  the  doflor  to 
reconcile  his  own  contradidion,  that  what  is  ejfen- 
tially  necejfary  to  health  is  the  worfi  ofpoifon. 

And  now  the  doctor  fays,  "  that  the  neceflity  of 
this  mixture  is  fo  manifeft,  that  whoever  will  ob- 
ferve  attentively  may  fee,  whenever  either  of  thefe 
prevails  in  the  body,  there  is  fo  (trong  a  tendency 
and  longing  for  things  of  the  other  fort,  as  well 
as  pleafmg  lenfation  in  the  palate  and  flomach, 
when  they  are  taken  as  plainly  indicate  the  natural 
want."  And  then,  after  giving  inftances  of  this 
truth,  he  adds,  "  we  ought  to  learn  from  all  this 
to  attend  deligently  to  the  calls  of  nature,  and 
ballance  the  mixture  with  due  proportion,  not 
only  that  our  vitals  may  have  the  lefs  labour  in 
preparing  and  making  our  juices  fit  for  nourifh- 
ment,  but  to  prevent  the  difeafes  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  predominancy  of  either."  And  thus  it  ap- 
pears that  pickles,  which  are  the  wor/l  of  all  poifons 
are,  at  length,  become  neceffary  for  the  making 
of  our  Juices  ft  for  Jjmrijhment^  and  to  prevent 
difeafe.  And  this,  I  hope,  is  an  irrefragable  in- 
ftance  of  being  new  in  confiftency  of  opinion. 

We  are  now  come  to  this  obfervation,  "  that  the 
error  of  mens  diet,  in  every  clafs  of  life,  is,  that 
the  acid,  crude,  and  auftere  almoft  always  abound  ; 
not  that  they  do  not  eat  frelh  meat  enough,  but 
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they  fpoil  it  in  the  preparation  and  cooking,  chang- 
ing its  animal  nature  into  fomethlng  worfe  than 
vegetable,  taking  off  entirely  all  its  tendency  to 
diffolution  and  putrefaftion  by  faking,  fmokeing^ 
pickling,  potting  and  preferving  things,  that,  in 
their  own  fimple  nature,  would  foon  corrupt  and 
diffolve  ;  but,  by  thele  preparations,  are  hardened 
and  embalmed  to  keep  for  years,  like  mummies.** 
In  reading  this  paflfage  there  arofe  in  me  a  flight 
fufpicion  of  the  fad:,  whether  mod  men's  diet,  in 
every  clafs  of  life,  do  really  confift  of  thefe  faked 
fmoked,  pickled,  potted,  preferved  things.  On 
this  account  I  made  a  pretty  exaft  enquiry  into 
the  markets  and  fhops  of  this  great  city  -,  and  I 
found,  on  the  moil  moderate  calculation,  that 
there  is,  at  leaft,  a  thoufand  times  the  quantity 
weekly  confumed  of  beef,  mutton,  *veal,  lamb, 
pork,  poultry,  game  and  fifli,  to  fay  nothing  of 
venifon  and  turtle,  that  is  ufed  of  all  the  faked, 
fmoked,  pickled,  potted,  and  preferved  flefli- 
meats ;  unlefs,  indeed,  the  faking  of  flefh  for  a 
few  days  harden  it  to  mummy,  which  I  think 
is  not  the  cafe.  I  cannot,  therefore,  reconcile 
how  the  error  of  moft  mens  diet,  in  every  clafs  of 
life,  can  confift  in  eating  fuch  things,  which  do 
not  confift  of  more  than  one  part  in  a  thoufand  of 
theflefti-meat  which  they  eat.  Nor  in  what  man- 
ner, from  thefe,  the  acid  crude  and  auftere  do  fo 
abound  in  their  ftomachs. 

"  As  this  is  the  fecond  or  third  time  that  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan  hath  denounced  thofe  mifchiefs,  as  proceed- 
ing from  thefe  kinds  of  meats,  I  was  determined 
to  afcertain  the  fact,  by  experiment,  in  order  to 
fee  whether  the  nature  of  thefe  meats  were  really 
changed  into  th^fe  fomethings  ivorfe  than  vegeiahk. 
I  concluded  that  beef  could  not,  by  potting,  be  fo 
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liardenedas  miirhmy,  without  troubling  myfelf  to 
make  an  experiment:  and  therefore,  I  put  pieces  of 
ham,  faked  beef  and  pickled  pork,  into  warm 
water  in  feveral  veffels,  and  by  changing  the  water 
extraded  the  falts.  The  animal  fubdance  became 
fofc,  and  foon  putrified,  like  frefti  meat.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  I  found  that  thefc  fakings, 
fmokings,  pick  lings  and  prefervings  had  not 
changed  the  animal  nature  into  fomething  worfe 
than  vegetable  j  but  that  they  had  abfolutely  pre- 
ferved  it,  in  its  native  tendency  to  diffolution  and 
Jjutrefadlion  -,  and  that  they  were  neither  hardened 
nor  embalmed,  but  as  all  other  things  are,  which, 
by  being  dried,  lole  their  foftnefs,  by  evaporation, 
and  recover  it  again  by  humidity.  And,  to  fay 
the  truth,  fait  is  the  beft  prefervative  of  foftnefs 
in  meat,  if  we  take  wholefomenefs  along  with  it- 
Becaufe  fait  is  continually  attrafling  the  aqueous 
particles  from  the  air.  And  thefe  1  apprehend  keep 
things  moift. 

And  -now  I  will  boldly  fay,  that  the  ftomach 
will  difTolve  the  falts,  becaufe  the  doflor  hath 
already  faid  it.  And  if  Dr.  Cadogan  would  be  fo 
kind  as  to  afk  his  cook,  whether  fait  beef,  pickled 
pork,  ^nd  hams  will  have  a  tendency  to  pucrify, 
by  being  kept  fome  time  after  they  are  boiled,  fae 
will  anfwer  him  in  the  affirmative.  And  if  he  him- 
felf  will  only  ome  eat  ham  or  fait  meat,  ^c,  and  Icok 
backwards  not  beyond  the  ken  of  his  nofe,  when  he 
comes  from  a  certain  place,  he  will  find  that  animal 
food,  both  by  nafal  and  occular  demonftration,  hath 
not  loft  its  tendency  to  diffolution  and  putrefadlion, 
by  being  faked,  and  that  nothing  of  the  hardnefs 
of  a  mummy  doth  then  remain  in  it. 

As  to  the  true  effc6ts  of  faked  meat  on  the  hu- 
man body,  that  experiment  fecms  to  be  beft  made 
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by  thofe  who  mod  generally  are  fed  on  It.  And 
thefe  are  feamen,  who  live  on  little  clfe,  in  long 
voyages.  And  here  it  Items  pretty  plain,  that 
fuch  food  doth  not  lofe  its  tendency  to  diifolution 
and  putrefaftioni  For,  as  Dr.  Codogan  fays, 
*'  luch  men,  when  affli6ted  \yith  the  fciirvy,  will 
have  a  moft  ftrong  defire  and  longing  for  things  of 
the  other  fort ;  and  when  they  reach  the  land,  will 
eat  the  iirft  common  grafs,  they  can  come  at,  with 
more  avidity  than  a  horfe  or  an  ox,  and  be  per- 
fetWy  cured  by  it."  Nov/,  as  the  doftor  does, 
fo  do  all  others  alfo,  apprehend  that  the  real 
fcurvy  arifes  from  a  putrefadtive  caufe  •,  that  thefe 
failors  have  the  fcurvy,  from  eating  falted  meat ; 
that  fuch  meat  does  diflblve  and  putrify  -,  and  there- 
fore that  it  is  not  as  hardened  as  mummy. 

To  this  is  added,  "  the  lime  may  be  faid  of  eve- 
ry kind  of  made  diflies,  the  fairs,  fpices,  hot  herbs 
and  acids,  with  which  they  are  feaioned  and  com- 
pounded, preferve  and  harden  them,  to  keep  for 
ever;  the  fauces  and  gravies  they  fwim  in,  have 
the  fame  efffedl  as  fo  much  pickle." 

It  is  true,  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  thefe  and  of 
dl  other  things,  if  a  phyfician  chujes  to  lay  it:  for 
there  exifts  no  law  to  forbid  him.  .  But  faying  a 
thing  may  hot  make  it  to  be  what  it  is  faid\ 
faying  and  doing  are  two  things.  John  Moody 
faid  of  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  mailer  can- taak 
ftoutly  too  fometimes;  but  he  canna  haud  it;  he 
canna  haud  it.  For  example,  Ihould  any  one  fay, 
that  Dr.  Cadogan  is  miftaken  in  the  fubjedt  on 
which  he  writes,  will  the  doftor  allow,  that  fuch  a 
faying  makes  it  true  .?  I  Ihall  not  .wait  for  an  an- 
fwer,  after  having  given  this  infallible  evidence, 
that  faying  things  does  not  make  them  true, 
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As  it  is  my  rule  to  prefer  experiment  to  aflertion, 
ibr  afcertaining  the  trutri  of  all  things  phyficaily 
examinable,  1  applied  to  a  great  nnan's  cook,  to 
know  if  made-difhes  were/o  hardened  as  to  keep  for 
€ver.  Zounds,  replied  the  cook,  thefe  would  be 
made  difhes^  indeed,  and  well  made  too,  that  woulct 
keep  for  ever.  This  would  be  a  great  favifig  of 
money  to  my  lord,  and  of  great  trouble  to  me.  Pray 
fir,  faid  he,  be  fo  kind  as  to  follow  me  into  thef 
pantry,  which  I  did.  There,  faid  he,  are  difhes 
made  but  two  days  fince  ;  do  you  fee  them  t  Ycsj 
feid  I,,  and  fmell  them  too.  •  W6)l  thert,  faid  he,* 
•d^'  you  imagine  that  thole  difhes,  which  ftink  al- 
ready, will  keep  found  for  ever  ?  But,  pray  where 
did  you  get, this  ftrange  opinion.'^  in  Dr.  Cadqgan's 
moil  incomparable  differtation  on  the  gout,  faid  I.- 
And  will  you,  fir,-  faid  he,  quote  his  authority  ini 
cookery  to  a  cook?  if  he  knows  no  more  of  his 
own  profeflion  than  he  does  of  mi-ne,  the  lord  help 
his  patients.  And  then,"  by  god's  bleffing,  they  may 
be  cured.  Why,  fir,  1  have  read  his -book,  and  if 
any  one  will  prove  him  to  be  of ,  the  fame  opinion, 
for  three  v/hole  pages,  I  will  agree  that  madediilies 
arefo  hardened  as  to  keep  for  ever."  A  plague  on. 
his  faucing,  pickling,  potting,  faking,  hardening  and 
keeping  for  ever,  together  with  his  refleclions  on  our 
making  all  difhes  of  the  fame  talte,  and  degrading 
the  moil  noble  of  all  arts.  Had  1  the  keeping  of 
him,  I  v^ould  hold  him  tight  to  his  own  raw  meat,- 
or  fo  pickle  him,  that  he  fhould  never  more  wane 
a  fecond  prefervation.  And  I,  faid  the  butler,  who, 
entered  at  that  miaute,  would  keep  him  to  his 
fmall  beer  and  water:  and  1  fancy  we  (hould  foon 
bring  him  to  repentance  and  a  better  way  of  think- 
ing, refpcifting  made  difncrs  and  good  wine. 
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I  think  there  needs  no  further  proof  that  thefc  fak- 
ed, fmoked,  pickled  potted  meats,  and  made  difhes 
are,  "  in  a perijhabie  i\ztc  ■"  and  therefore,  if  Dr. 
Cadogan  will  only  order  them,  not  to  be  eaten*  be- 
fore they  are  putrid,  "  they  may  furnilh  the  ma- 
terials of  good  blood  ,and  difTolve  in  the  ftomach." 

"  The  nature  of  mod  chronic  difeales,  and  their 
firft  fymptoms,  heartburn,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
plamly  Ihew,  fays  the  doctor,  the  original  caufe  to 
be  an  acid  crudity,  prevailing  in  the  juices,  producing 
coagulations,  concretions  and  obftrudlions  of  va- 
rious kinds,  many  may  be  furprifed  at  this,  and 
fay,  it  cannot  be ;  for,  though  they  have  thefe  dif- 
cafes,  they  take  little  or  no  acids  :  but  there  are 
many  things  they  take  that  are  acefcent,  that  is  lia- 
ble to  become  acid,  efpecially  by  the  heat  of  the 
ftomach.  This  they  are  not  aware  of;  but  they 
are,  in  their  nature,  much  more  prejudicial  than 
things  already  four.  For,  befides  that  people  take 
not  thefe  in  any  quantity,  the  acefcent  never  be- 
comes four,  but  by  the  a6t  of  fermentation,  which 
being  railed  in  the  ftomach,  where  it  ought  never 
to  happen,  produces  ftrange  tumults,  wind,  va- 
pour, gas,  that  is,  that  fume  arifing  from  ferment- 
ing liquors,  which  has  been  known  fometimes  to 
kill  at  a  ftroke."  If  this  account  of  the  gas  be  new, 
in  the  dodtor,  it  muft  be  either  that  he  hath  not 
read  or  hath  forgotten  a  book,  printed  about  feven- 
teen  years  ago.  And  then  after  enumerating,  "fweets 
of  every  kind,  puddings,  cakes,  paftry,  creams, 
confedlions,  &c.  every  thing  made  of  flour,  efpe- 
cially fermented,"  he  comes  to  fay,  "  bread,  in 
particular,  fo  far  from  being  the  wholefome  thing 
many  imagine,  is  not  only  un wholefome,  by  its 
accfcency,  but  by  the  ftrong  ferment  it  contains  -, 
when  ever  it  predominates,  it  forces  into  fermen- 
tation 
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tation  every  thing  capable  of  it,  that  it  meets  wit^ 
in  the  ftomach. 

The  dodor  fays,  in   this  paflage,    that  things 
acelceiit,  are  more  prejudicial  than  things  already 
four.     Bread  is  one  of  thefe  acefcent  things,  and 
pickles  are  things  already  four,  and  incapable  of 
further  ferm-entation  ;  and  thus  it  fairly  follows,  by 
the  doctor's   logic,  that  bread  is  worfe   than  the 
worji  of  poifons.     And  as  this  is  the  cafe  with  all 
things  made  of  flour,  I  humbly  apprehend  all  pre- 
miums for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  at  lead, 
of  tillage,  ftiould  be  abolilhed  by   law ;  and  the 
farmers  and  monopolizers  of  corn  be  encouraged, 
by  a6l  of  parliament,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  it 5 
and  tillage  be  permitted  for  exportation  only,  in 
order  to  demolifli  our  enemies,  by  giving  them 
good  bread  in  plenty,  and  in  cheapnefs  •,  whilll  the 
Englilh  labourer  lives  in   health  and  fuilnefs  on 
asther  j  without  having  bread  to  eat,  which  is  now- 
well  nigh  the  cafe.    It  fcems  ftrange  alfo,  that  thefe 
acefcent  things,  which  never  become  four  but  by  fer- 
mentation, fliould  produce  fuch  a  worldof  miichief^ 
by  turning  to  that   acidity,  "  when  from  a   due 
mixture  of  its  quality,  with  meat,  which  tends  to 
putrefa<^ion,  that  natural  property  refults  equally 
diftant  from  acid  and  alkali,  which  is  necefi'ary  to 
produce  good  blood."     And  now,  adieu  thou  llaff 
of  life,  thou   art  become  rotten,  and  canft  afford 
us  no  longtr  a  fupport.     And  yetCellu-s  who,  as 
Bobadil  fays  of  Solomon,  was  a  pretty  fellow  for 
his  time,  does  really   lay,  that  bread  is  the  mofl: 
mitritious  of  all  food. 

*••  But  the  bread  particularly  bad,  as  Dr.  Cadogan 

is  afraid,  is  the  bread  cf  London,  partly  by  bting 

robbed  of  its  bran,  which,  in  fome  degree,  would 

fcfun  and  corre<5t  it :  but  chiefly  by  having  in  it, 
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befides  its  ufual  ferment,  .a  great  quantity  of  fouf 
allum,  moll  abfurdly  added,  to  make  it  unnatu- 
rally white."  I  have  always  heard,  and  do  (till  be- 
lieve, that  bran  is  harder  than  iiour-,  and  1  humbly 
prelume,  that  it  is  quite  new,  that  hard  thmgs 
ihould  make  foft  ones  fofter.  The  experiment,  in 
the  note,  in  order  to  prove  that  bread  vvillforce  into 
fermentation  every  thing  capable  of  it,  although  in 
this  experiment  it  be  mixed  with  W2it(ir  alone,  is  too 
curious  not  to  be  enquired  into. 

'*  Whoever  requires  a  proof  of  this,  fays  Dr. 
Cadogan,  may  have  itby  the  following  experiment. 
Put  a  common  toaft  into  half  a  pint  of  water  ;  let 
it  {land  fix  or  eight  hours  near  the  fire,  fo  as  to  be 
.kept  in  the  heat  of  the  human  ftomach,  and  it  will 
be  four  as  vinegar."  This  experiment  I  made,  and> 
as  the  doftor  fays  truejy,  "  that  acefcents  never  be- 
came four  but  by  the  a<5t  of  fermentation!"  I  ex- 
pelled that  phoenomenon  would  be  the  firft,  when 
pafling  through  the  vinous  to  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation, it  would  become  vinegar.  No  fuch  ebulli- 
tion appeared,  no  vinegar  was  produced  ;  but  the 
fluid,  by  the  heat  of  98  degrees,  by  Farenheit's 
thermometer,  which  is  fourteen  degrees  hotter  than 
the  hotteft  day  this  year,  was  well  nigh  evaporated. 
And  in  this  manner  I  was  repeatedly  difappointed. 

Driven  to  this  diftrefs,  1  repaired  to  my  friend,  a 
Quaker,  who  is  reckoned  anexcellent  chem.ifl,  and 
as  faithful  an  operator,  as  any  in  England.  I  re- 
lated to  him  my  proceflTes  and  my  mifcarriages,  and 
Hiewed  him  thedoflor's  dilTcrtation.  Friend,  faid 
he,  neighbour  Cadogan  hath  made  a  fmall  miftakein 
this  matter.  That  is  my  opinion  alfo,  faid  I.  Pray, 
what  may  it  be  ?  why  friend  faid  he,  lie  hath  been  decei- 
ved by  the  allum,  and  the  acid  of  the  yeall,  which  the 
water  hath  extraded  from  the  bread.  If  any  water 
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could  remain  unevaporated  in  an  open  ve0e],  after  fb 
lojig  an  application  of  fo  great  a  degree  of  heat  5 
for.  thee  knoweft,  that  the  double  fermen- 
tation, ^vhich  can  alone  make  vinegar,  is  the  work 
pf  days  and  not  of  hours,  fo,  friend,  fays  he,  ex- 
cept in  the  fingle  circumftance  of  producing  vine- 
gar, neighbour  Cadogan's  experiment  is  a  good  one, 
and  perforrn-ed  in  a  maiterly  manner.  I  underltcod 
my  friend,  and  was .  fatisfied  without  further  ex- 
periment. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  having  in  this  manner  done  the 
bread's  buhnefs,  returns  to  the  feafonings,  ftuffings, 
force  meats,  and  compound  fauces,  and  fays,  "  in 
this  light,"  that  is  of  bread,  "  moft  forts  of  them 
muil  be  confidered."  What  a  deal  of  poifon  doth 
mortal  man  devour!  furely  we  have  been  aU  long 
fince  dqad  and  did  not  know  it,  till  Dr.  Cadogari 
was  graciouily  pleafed  to  inform  us  of  it.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  remark  how  fluduating  is  human 
fciencCi  at  lea  ft,  in  phyfic.  For,  thefe  very  things, 
which  within  four  pages  before  did  prejerve  and 
harden  made  difhes  like  mummy,  fo  as  to  keep 
them  for  ever,  do  now  force  all  fermentable  things 
into  fermentation  ;  •  and  which  fermentation  hath 
hitherto  been  deemed,  by  ?11  chemiils,  to  be  an 
a6t  of  folution.  In  four  pages,  therefore,  either 
all  thefe  things  are  changed  in  their  nature,  or  the 
dodtor  in  his  opinion,  which  is  a  ftrong  argument 
of  confiftency.  I  remember  another  do6tor,  who 
fomewhere  fays,  that  the  college  of  phyficians  and 
the  royal  fociety  have  thought  proper  to  change  the 
places  of  the  heart  and  liver.  Rut  the  former  change, 
]  believe,  is  new. 

And  now  come  we  to  the  bane  of  all ;  for,  fayeth 
Dr.  Cadogan,  "but  the  greateft  acefcent,  or  rather 
bane  cf  all,  high  or  lov.',  rich  or  otherwife,  who- 
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ever  they  are  that  take  it  conrtantjy.  Is  vjiHe.'** 
Wine  produces  more  difeaies  than  all  the  other 
caufes  put  together."  We  have  already  feen  that 
pickles  are  the  'worji  of  poifon,  that  bread  is  {till 
worje,  and  now  we  fee  that  wine  is  worje  than  that. 
Where  will  this  graduation  of  banefulnefs  extend  it- 
felf?  furely  this  is  new  in  degrees  ofcomparifoh  and 
excefs  of  poilon,  and  affotds  fome  of  the  very  few 
rational  ideas  which  Dr.  Cadogan  was  in  hopes  of 
giving  to  mankind,  which  they  mod  alTuredly  had 
not,  till  he  undertook  the  talk,  and  hath  perform- 
ed it  fo  (incerely.  Notwithftanding  this  opinion 
of  the  doflor's,  Hoffman  pofitively  afierts,  that  he 
hath  found  beer  more  produftive  of  the  gout  than 
wim.  Thofe,  who  drink  beer  in  this  country, 
are  as  gouty  as  the  wine  drinkers  ;  and  cyder  abun- 
dantly produces  that  difeafe,  together  with  another* 
whichis  worfe,  the  Dcvonlhire  cholic.  Shall  I  be- 
lieve Hoffman,  Huxham  and  my  own  eye-fight, 
or  Dr.  Cadogan's  averment  ?  fome  one  muft  de- 
liver me  from  this  dilemma  -,  for  I  cannot  decide  it. 
If  this  be  true  th^iwine  is  fo  mortal  a  bane,  why,  let  the 
importation  of  it  be  prohibited,  in  the  fame  adt  which 
is  to  be  made  againll  pickles.  For  furely  the  lords 
and  commons  will  not  be  fuch  confounded  rogues, 
and  fools  too,  as  to  fuf^er  a  longer  importation  of 
wine  to  poifon  themfclves.  For,  otherwife,  I  am 
confident  they  will  not  renounce  the  drinking  of 
it,  on  the  doctor's  humane  alTertion  of  its  being  fo 
univerfaliy  baneful.  Were  it  nothing  but  the  beve- 
rage of  patriots  and  the  poor,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
but,  in  order  to  kill  them  all,  and  to  encourage 
the  drinking  of  it,  they  would  give  a  large  bounty 
on  importation.  For,  does  not  every  true  friend  to 
his  country  affert  that  their  whole  inclination  is  to 
deftroy  the  people  ? 

But, 
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But,  todojuftice  to  this  opinion  of  the  dodor, 
I  apprehend  that,  to  make  this  wi?!e  \o  great  a  i^af7e, 
his  words  muft  be  received  in  the  literal  and  ftrideft 
icnie,  and ii  muji he  conjiantly  taken.  That  is,  from  the 
moment  men  rife  to  the  moment  they  go  to  bed. 
For,  if  it  be  meant  only  at  meals,  I  and  many 
others,  have  been  acquainted  with  feveral  perfons 
who  have  daily  drunk  great  quantities  of  this/'<3»(?,  and 
who  lived  to  feventy  or  eighty  years  and  upwards, 
in  good  h^^alth  •,  and  who  died,  at  laft,  without  the 
leait  iymptom  of  being  poiloned  ;  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  pradical  philofopher,  who  knew  the  ufe 
and  value  of  life  better  than  moft  men.  However, 
1  do  allow,  "  with  all  men  that  wine  taken  to  ex- 
cefs  is  hurtful."  So  I  do  of  fmall  beer,  and  water 
too,  and  of  all  we  eat  and  drink,  whether  it  be 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  ar  any  thing  in  the  fcale  of 
the  doctor's  temperance.  But  then,  I  infift,  that 
a  moderate  quantity  of  them  all  is  good.  And 
therefore,  that  wine  under  thefe  terms,  like  every 
other  food  and  potation^  ftands  in  the  fame  predi- 
cament. And  that  thofe  arthritics,  who  are  ad- 
vanced in  life  and  have  been  accuftomed  to  its 
daily  ufage,  cannot  quit  it,  but  with  injury  to 
themfelves,  unlefs  they  fubftitute  (ome  more  ge- 
nerous liquor  than  fmall  beer  in  the  place  of  it. 
And  this  I  fpeak  from  the  opinion  of  the  bed  phy- 
ficians,  the  very  beji  excepted,  from  the  experience  of  a 
foberlife  in  myfelfj  and  from  the  knowledge  of  it 
in  others :  and,  therefore,  I  keep  to  the  opinion 
which  Dr.  Cadpgan  condemns,  that  "  a  little  wine 
is  wholefome  and  good  for  every  one." 

Such  being  thic  doftor's  opinion,  concerning- 
v;ine,  he  compares  thofe  who  drink  wine  to  thole 
who  take  tobacco  in  fnuff,  and  boldly  aflerts,  ^'  that 
^.he  want  is  equally  habitual  and  unnatural,  in  both 
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cafes.  For,  he  fays,  the  flomach  wants  wine  no 
more  than  thp  nofe  does  fniiff.  This  hurts,  the 
nofe  only  ;  t^?  oxher,  accumulating  a  little  indi- 
gfrftion  every  day,  corrupts  all  the  juices  of-  the 
body  moft  elTenLially."  Does  fnuff  hurt  the  nofe 
cnly^  and  npver  get  into  the-  ftomach  ?  and  doejs  a 
little  winp,  by  daily  life,  corrupt  even  the  ^flenec 
of  all  the  juices  of,  the  body  ?  what  a  let  of  {linking 
carcafes  are  a,ll.  ^he  high  aad  low,  rich  and  otherwife, 
of  this  realm?  will  any  man  believe  by  feeing 
their  countenances,  their  activity,  their  chearful- 
J?efs,  antl  every:  fymptom  of  health,  that  their 
bodies  dp  contain  no,  other  thing  than  juicesy 
all  of  which  are  mojl  ejfentially  corrupted^.  I  think  I 
need  not  declare  how  great  my  opinion  is  of  Dr..  Ca- 
dogan  ;  however,  on  this  occafion,  I  (ball  heartily 
aflc  hispardpijarvd  continue  ;to,corvfide  in  my  no(ei», 
rather  than]  i^ -she  dtJftor'si  philofophical  afler- 
tion.  And,  as  I  find  by'  experience,  that  thefe 
corrupted  people  do  not  ftink,  I  confcfs  my  difii- 
dence,  at  f  leajft^, ;  pf  the  .  cpcFupted  ilate  of  their 
juices,  and  of  thefe  lerfible  fchings  which  thedodor 
afcribes  to  the  ufe  of  wine  j  jlift  remarking-  once 
inore,  tli^t  thp.  dojflor  fays^  ;Xl?e.:act  qt  fenmniaticn 
is  that  oi  hardemng  the  fubilahces  in  the  ftomaeh. 
.  The  mifchiefs  being  pronounced,  the  dodor 
fays,  "  whatever,  therefore,  the  advocates  "for  a 
little  vyinc,  every  day,  may  think  or  argue  in  fa- 
vour of  it,  they  are  moft  .undoubtedly  in  a  verv 
great  errors  and  it  were  certainly  much  better  and 
fafer  tod;:ink  a  bottle,  and  get  a  little  merry,  pnce 
a  w.eek,  drinking  water  only  or  fmail  beer,  at-ali 
other  times,  in  which  interval  nature  might  totally 
fubdue  it,  and  recover  entirely."  And  yet,  irt 
contradidlion  to  this,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  the 
*do<^or  is  moft  undqubiedly  in  a  very  great  error  j 
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for,  if  wine   be  the   univerfal  bane,    the  do6lor 
fays  it  is,  it  is  a  poilbn  of  a  very  extraordinary  na- 
ture. Let  us  compare  it  with  other  ^^;/^j.  Ratfbane, 
for  example;  will  a  little  of  that  taken  every  day- 
do  more  miichief  than  a  large  dole  taken  at  once? 
opiates  ^ve  banes,  v/ili  it  be  fafer  to  take  a  large 
dof:  on  a  Monday  morning  than  fmall  ones  all  the 
week  long  ?  is  nature    better   enabled  to  fubdiie 
their  ill  effefts,  when    taken   in   large  quantities, 
than  in  fmall  ?  may  it  not  be  as  well  faid*,  that  a  por- 
ter can  carry  a  cart-load  of  ftones  at  once,  as  eafily 
as  by  taking  them  in  feveral  burthens  ?  and  laftly, 
I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  tvery  chymift,  who 
knows  what  fermentatian  is    and  of  every    perfon 
whofe  ftomach  is  moil  fubjedV  to  generate  acidities 
from  fermentable  fubftances,  and  particularly  from 
wine,  whether  a  bottle,  taken    at   one  time,  will 
not  produce  a  greater  fenlation   and   quantity  of 
acidity,  both  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftmes,  than 
the  fame  bottle  divided  into  feven  parts ;,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  taken  daily?  and  I  will  venture  to 
aver,  that  half  a  pint  may  be  better  taken  every  day, 
at  iivo  meals,  than  one    bottle,  at   any   one  in    a 
week  •,  and  that  then  there  will  be  no  need  of  fix 
dayjs  and  nature's  aGiftance  to  fubdue  it  and  reco- 
ver intirely,    by    drinking  water  or   fmall  beer. 
Does  not  this  feem  like  a   Monk  j^refcribing  fm, 
for  the  fake  of  producing  repentance,  in  order  to. 
receive  his  pecuniary   reward  m.ore  frequently  by 
repeated  confeffions  ? 

To  the  preceding  it  is  as  peremptorily  fub- 
joihed,  *•  that  water  is  the  only  liquor  nature 
knows  of,  or  hath  provided  for  all  animals ;  and 
whatever  nature  gives  us,  we  may  depend  upon  it 
is  fafeft  and  beft  for  us."  I  have  a  ftrong  fufpi- 
cionj    that  dame  Nature  knows  more  than   the 
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•  doAor  allows,  and  that  fhe  's  not  fa  totally  igno- 
rant of  all  otiicr  liquors  as  he  afierts.  For  exam- 
ple, is  not  milk  a  liquor  ?  vioes  the  old  gentle- 
woman know  nothing  of  that  ?  or,  is  milk  not 
provided  for  animals  ?  And  may  we  not  depend 
that  this  is  fafer  and  better  for  us  than  water  only  ? 
I  have  a  notion,  alfo,  that  the  doctor's  idea  of  na- 
ture and  mine  may  differ.  For  inftance,  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  that  nature  hath  gi;'en  us  apples,, 
pears,  and  grapes,  and  that  the  juices  of  them  are 
iiquors  that  are  not  water. 

Nature  hath  given  to  man  a  palate  to  tafte  and 
approve  of  what  is  ufeful  •,  a  defire   to   preferve 
thele  juices,  after  the  time  of  their  ripencfs  is  pali^ 
and  tiie  truits  are  decayed.     She  hath  given  hiin, 
faculties   of  the   mind   to   obferve,    that   hollow 
things  will  hold  fluids,  and  on  that  account  to  put 
fuch  ]uices  into  them.     6\\t  hath  given   to  thefe 
fiUids,  fo  contained,  a  fpontaneous   fermentative 
•quality,  which  renders  them  fpirituous   and   pre- 
ierves  them   wholefome.     And  fhe  has  given  us 
third  and  wearinefs,  to  incite  us  to  drink  it.     All 
ithefe  things  are  as  much  the  progrefs  of  nature  as 
plants    converting     the    water  and    falts,   which, 
they  draw  from  the  earth,  into  the  rich  juices  oif 
the  preceding  fruits.  Andi,  I  hope,  that  it  will  not 
bedifputed,    that    nature  knows  that  we   think. 
Is  nature  then  fo  ignoran;  as  Dr.  Cadogan  afferts  ? 
is  vvater   the  oniy  liquor  which  (he    has  provided 
for  all  animals  ?  as  well  might  he  fay,  that  grafs 
is  the. only  food piovidccl  forall  animils;  becaufeall 
rhegr^iTienivorous  are  nouriflied  by  that  grais  and 
convertitintoanothcrrubftanceof)?^,  and  therefore 
thatnatureknows  nothing  of  the /^//<?r  as  an  aliment 
man-,  as  that  Iheknows  no  other  liquor  than  water,  for 
bccaufe  the  others  are  made  by  vegetable  powers, 
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fpontaneoufly  operating  on  their  own  produflions. 
What  a  variety  of  novelty  does  the  oodtor  afford 
his  intelligent  readers. 

Dr.  Cadogan  is  infatiate  in  his  defire  of 
exhibiting  his  univerjal  knowledge.  For,  having 
given  the  preceding  fpecimens  of  unprecedented 
Icience  in  phyfics,  metaphyfics  and  morality,  he  • 
now  becomes  a  theologift,  and  comments  on  St. 
Paul.  But  firft  he  deviates  from  his  former  afler- 
tion  of  water  being  the  only  liquor  nature  knows, 
and  doubting  fays,  "  wine,  if  it  be  not  one  of  our 
own  inventions,  was  given  us  as  a  cordial  in  fick- 
nefs,  wearinefs,  forrow  and  old  age-,  and  a  moft 
falutary  charm  it  would  be  for  moft  of  thefe  evils, 
if  we  did  not  exhauft  its  power  by  daily  ufe-,  and 
inftead  of  taking  it  as  fuch,  drink  ic  upas  common 
draught,  in  youth  and  health  to  make  us  mad." 
How  then  are  the  advocates  for  a  little  wine  fo 
egregiouily  miftaken  ?  And  thus,  this  wine, 
\yhich  the  doftor  fays  is  ihcbane  of  all,  is  become 
a  cordial  and  moft  falutary  charm,  in  ficknefs, 
wearinefs,  forrow,  and  old  age.  Do  thefe  circum- 
ftances  change  the  cfience  of  the  liquor  from  being 
poifon,  to  the  moft  falubrious  qualities  .?  by  what 
magic  is  this  furprizing  tranfmutation  accomplifn- 
ed  r  why,  by  Dr.  Cadogan's  forgetting  that  he 
hath  faid  one  thing,  and  then,  by  faying  another, 
and  is  not  that  fufficient  ? 

The  dodtor  now  talks  of  the  ill  effeds  of  in- 
dulgence in  wine,  in  favour  of  which  no  man  hath 
ever  written  •,  and  fays,  "  that  men  think  they 
cannot  live  without  a  httle  wine  every  day  ;  and 
their  very  exiftence  depends  upon  it."  If  they  mean 
that  they  cannot  live  comfortably  to  themfelves, 
without  a  little  wine, -thofe  men  fay  right,  who 
have  been  ufed  to  it.     If  they  literally  mean  they 
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cannot  txift,  they  fay  wrong.  And  when  they  adcf, 
that  their  ftomachs  require  it,  nature  calls  for  it, 
and  St,  Paul  advifes  it :  They  fpeak  right  alfo,  and 
more  particularly  in  arthritics,  a  little  of  it  muft  be 
good  ;  and  therefore  men  do  not  carch  at  every 
Ihadow  of 'an  argument  that  favours  their  inclina- 
tions.*'   '  •' 

And  now  for  the  comment  on  the  Evangelift^ 
•*  St.  Paul  advifes  "it  as  a  medicine  fbmetnnes -, 
but  certainly  hot  every  day."  Rut,  by  the  doiflor's 
permilTion,  let  St.  Paul  fpeak  for  himfeif.  "  Drink 
■no  longer  wate)\  but  a  little  wine  for  thy  Stomach 
Jake^  and  thirie  own  infirmities."- •  Now  does  the 
faint  advife  a  little  wine  only  as  a  medicine,  jome' 
iirhes^  when  he  bids  Timothy  drink  no  longer 
water  ?  what  was  there  for  him  to  drink  befides 
wine,  when  water  was  interdiifted  in  a.  country  that 
produced  no  other  than  thefe' two  liquors  for  general 
ufage  ?St.  Faul,therefore,isa  much  forgotten  as  liip- 
pocrates,  Amarus,  Celfus,  Sydenham,  Mujgrave'„ 
Boerhaave,  Hoffirran  And  others  •,  and  .  tiie  dotlor 
is  equally  hew,  by  dint  of  oblivion,  in  diVinitf 
aS  in  phyficl.  F'cr  no  th^n';  ftirely:  can  harbour  a 
fmgle  thought:  that  Dr.  CadOgan  hath  not  read  the 
bible.  And  now  I  wjU'alRV'if*  there  can  be  any 
man  nhad  eriou^'h' to  rem^uncem^  j4poJife  zr\d'  believe 
in  the  do6Vor  of  phyiic.     Credat  jud^tus  non  ego. 

To  thi.s  i$  f).)bjoined.  "If  will  be  fai'd,  that 
many  drinkwinc  everyday,  without  gout,  (lone, 
or  any  difeaCe"  af  illl,  in  confequence  of  it."  The 
dodor  is  right ;  this  hath  been  faid  for  ages,  and 
will  moft  affurcdly  be  faid  again  and  be  true  alfo. 
But  I  much  queftion,  whether  that  which  follows, 
will  ever  be  faid  by  any  'other  phyfician„ 
*'  1  believe  not  many  who  drink  wine  daily 
or  1  fhould  know  fome  of  them."    Now  is  there 

.     anothe^r 
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another  do(5lor  in  all  Great  Britain  who  knows  no 
one,  without  gout.  Hone  or,  other  difeafe  that 
drinks,  a  little  v.'ne  every  day  ?  fiirely  this  doctor 
is  inte<5tious  to  his  acquaintance,  or  he  has  the 
ftrangell  iet  of  them  that  ever  man  kne%v  :  or  does 
•he'  keep  an  infirmary  and,  living  entirely  among 
his  patients,  renounce  the  intimacy  of  all  thole 
who  are  in  health  ? 

However,  the  doftor  adds,  "if  any  are  fo  (Irong 
as  to  bear  it  to  old  age,  unhurt,  they  muft  be  very 
aclive  as  well  as  flrong;  to  fubdue  it :  but  I  have 
nothing  to  fay  to  thofe."  There  the  doftor  is  righu 
But  will  not  they  have  fomething  to  fay  to  him  ?  will 
they  not  demand  by  what  argument  he  can  juftify, 
that  wine  is  ^«««/Vfry^/^^;>?f,  when  they  have  lived  for 
four.fcore  years  in  health  and  long  life,  in  a  daily 
and  copious  ufe  of  it  P  And  I  verily  believe,  if  St. 
Evremond  and  he  (hall  ever  meet  hereafter,  and 
the  philofopher  fhali  not  haveloit  his  old  pleafantry, 
I;*;\vill  take  an  opportunity  of  treating  his^regimeh 
with  a  fort  of  ridicul'e.-  I  have  heard  that  at  Bath, 
on  St.  Patrick's  day,  when  an  Iriilirnan  gave  a 
t<6uft,  to  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of 
King  William  and',  St.  Patrick,  the  well  known 
Joye:,  faid-tit — tit — tit,  drink  to  their  better  acquain- 
tance, my  dear,  they  have  never  feen  one  another 
yet.  So  here  it  goes  to  a  better  acquaintance  for 
Di.  Cadogan,  that  he  may  know  one  man,  at  lead, 
without  gout,  done,'  or  rheumatifm,  who  drinks 
a  little  wine  daily. 

The  doftor  afts  prudently  to  quit  fuch  fort  of 
folks,  v/ho  will  not  be  fick  with  wine.  For,  as  hefays, 
"  rriy  bufmefs  is  with  the  invalids  who  complain, 
and  certainly  ought  not '  to  meafUre  conftitutions 
with  thofe  above  their  match."  There  is,  indeed, 
no  bufmefs  for   a  phyfician   among  the  others  who 

do 
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do  not  complain.  We  are  now  favoured  with  ano-^ 
ther  fpecinien  of  the  do<fcor's  knowledge  in  nature 
and  women.  "  Nature,  like  a  true  female,  cries  out 
at  the  firft  violence,  but  fubmits  in  time,  is  recon- 
ciled and  grows  fond  of  the  ravilher."  This,  I  ap- 
prehend, is  given  as  an  encouragement  to  thoie 
who  incline  to  ravifh  and  to  drink  wine,  as  well  as 
an  exhortation  to  the  ladies  to  be  true  females.  For, 
uniels  this  compariibn  be  to  iilultrate  the  effefts  of 
■wine,  and  the  reconciliation  of  that  liquor  to  the 
llomach,  by  perfifting  in  it,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  dii- 
cover  its  meaning,  tor  furely,  the  crying  out  ac 
the  firft  violence,  the  fubmifllon  and  reconcilement 
by  time,  and  becoming  fond  of  the  ravillier  ac 
laft,  can  never  be  arguments  either  to  intimidate  us 
from  drinking,  or  to  abftain  from  either  objed:, 
•whether  it  be  woman  or  wine,  which  run  in  a  pa- 
raliel  ?  However,  it  is  new  in  aptitude  of  illuf- 
tration. 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  prefers  French  and  Italiai> 
wines  to  Madeira,  Port,  and  mountain;  and  fo  do 
moft  other  people  refpecling  flavour.  And  then 
he  comes  once  more  '*  to  the  repugnancy  to  natural 
digeftion,  and  hardening  every  thing,  which  are 
the  qualities  of  the  ftronger  wines,"  as  the  do(flor 
fays.  But  Sydenham  is  in  favour  of  Spanifli  v/ines 
and  Canary.  And  now,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan  "thus  have 
I  endeavoured  to  point  out  two  of  the  true  primary, 
capital  caufes  of  the  gout,  and  moil  other  chronic 
difeafes;  and  moft  fincerely  wifti,  that  what  1  have 
faid  may  engage  thofe  whom  it  moftly  concerns, 
the  gouty,  the  infirm,  and  valetudinary  of  every 
clafs,  to  obferve,  refled:,  and  think  for  themfelvcs 
tipon  the  hints  I  have  thrown  out ;  in  which  light 
what  1  have  faid,  muft  be  confidered,  rather  than 
»s  logical  or  as  dcmooftrative   proof."     And  here 
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'^c  find,  that  the  do(5lor  is  not  lefs  incortftant  in  his 
"wijhes  than  in  his  opinions  \  for,  in  the  51  ft  page 
of  his  diflertation,  he  fays,  "  that  not  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  good  living  do  I  wijh  to  addrefs  my- 
felf.'*  Why  did  he  not  wilh  it  then^  and  vvilh  ic 
now  ?  do  the  advocates  for  good  living  form  no 
part  of  the  gouty,  the  infirm^  and  valetudinary  of 
every  clafs  ?  However,  lee  them  defend  their  good 
living  by  arguments  and  they  arefafe  from  difeafe. 
I  apprehend  that  either  the  doftor  had  not  taken 
his  judicious  medicine,  or  that  it  did  not  operate  the 
day  he  wrote  this  pafTage.  And  1  am  the  rather  in- 
clined to  this,  becaule  he  wijhes  to  engage  the 
gouty, .  the  infirm,  and  valetudinary  t&  think  for 
them/eiveSj  on  the  bints  he  has  thrown  out :  which 
if  they  do,  1  am  apprehenfive  they  will  be  con- 
ceived, indeed,  to  be  as  the  doftorfays,  fomeihing 
clfe,  rather  than  logical  or  demon/trative  proof. 

To  the  antecedent  the  doctor  adds,  "  I  know  the 
reafoning  and  arguments  may  be  much  improved, 
and  carried  farther,  and  if  I  had  more  leifure  I 
might  have  attempted  it.'*  I  differ  in  this  inftance 
from  the  dodtor.  For  I  verily  believe,  that  no  man 
who  hath  lived,  now  lives,  or  fhall  live,  either  had, 
has,  or  will  have  the  power  of  carrying  thele  ar- 
guments and  reafoning  fo  far  as  Dr.  Cadogan  hath 
done.  And,  therefore,  I  prcfume  that  no  leifure 
will  enable  him  to  exceed  himfelf  in  his  prcfent 
performance.  Notwithftandingthis,  fays  he,  "but 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  infurmountable  difficulty 
of  convincing  men,  againft  their  will,  by  any 
arguments  at  all."  Here  we  differ  again ;  for  I 
fuppofe  that  nolition  docs  not  make  arguments  in- 
furmountable, and  that  great  numbers  have  been, 
and  daily  are  convinced,  by  arguments  againfl  their 
will,  that  they  fliall  be  hanged  at  Tyburn.     And 

it 
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it  feems  not  improbable  that  fomeof  the  arguments 
in  this  enquiry,  may  convince  the  dodor,  without 
any  immediate  ad  of  volition  in  himfelf,  to  aflift 
them. 

The  dodor  having  faid  fo  much  of  his  7jg  "joijhes 
and  his  wiJJjes,  now  declares.  "  I  chufe,  therefore, 
at  prefent,  to  invite  them  to  felf-convidioji,  from 
their  own  obfervations  and  experience."  Had  he 
not  done  much  better  to  have  left  that  invitation 
alone  ?  "  for  Ihould  they,  as  the  dodor  flatters  hiai- 
felf,  they  will  find  it  well  worth  their  pains  to  rea- 
fon  a  little  more  than  they  do  with  and  for  them- 
felves.'*  May  they  not  renounce  the  differtation. 
And  then,  "  will  it  not  be  a  great  point  gained  for 
them,  if  it  turn  their  mifled  opinions  from  all  that 
imaginary  power  of  reftoring  health  which  it  con- 
tains, as  well  as  fome  of  that  multttude  of  ridicu- 
lous and  mod  truely  contemptible  medicines,  that 
are  daily  obtruded  on  the  public  with  endlefs  lyes 
to  recommend  them,  by  a  fet  of  the  poorefl,  mod 
ignorant,  and  paltry  rogues  in  the  nation-,  and  en- 
gage their  attention  to  their  own  true  remedy,  a 
right  inftitution  of  life,  in  judging  of  which,  if 
they  find  themfelves  miftaken,  they  may  be  aflill- 
cd  by  men  of  humanity,  fkill,  and  honefty." 
.  \  had,  not  long  fince,  the  honour  of  fpending 
an  evening  with  Dr.  Rock,  when,  taking  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan's  differtation  from  his  pocket,  he  turned  to 
the  preceding  paffage,  and  in  a  very  orator-like 
manner  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  company  he 
pronounced  the  following  fpeech. 

"  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  William  Cadogan, 
M.  D.  who  has  taken  the  liberty  to  treat  me  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  refptding  both 
himfelf  and  myfelf  as  brothers  of  the  fame  faculty 
of  phyfic.  1  am  Richard  Rock,  M.  D.  as  it  may 
*  ,  be 
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he  feeii  in  print  every  day  :  and  by  what  magic  are 
theie  two  letters  at  the  end  of  his  name,  of  more 
authority  or  importance  than  at  the  end  of  mine  ? 
he  fays,  that  1  have  miiled  the  opinion  of  mankind 
by  an  imaginary  power  of  reftoring  health,  by  a 
multitude  of  moft  ridiculous  and  truely  contempt- 
ible medicines,  with  endlefs  lies,  to  recommend 
them.  Now,  how  can  this  dodor  truely  fay,  that 
my  medicines  are  of  imaginary  power,  ridiculous 
and  contemptible,  unlefs  he  knov*?s  of  what  they 
are  compounded  ?  I  fay  the  fame  of  his  diet-,  and 
^here  is  the  word  of  one  M,  D.  againft  another. 
Does  he  .know  the  ingredients  with  which  my  Jefuit. 
drops  are  made?  from  his  manner  of  writing,  there 
is  great  reaion  to  fufpecl  that  hehathnot  much  of  the 
Jefuit  in  him.  Does  he  know  the  compofition  of 
Tny  royal  'patent  EU^uary?  has  that  no  power  of  re- 
ftoring  health  in  rheumatifms,  fcurvys,  (^c  ?  do  I 
miflead  mankind  by  imaginary  powers  in  that  me- 
dicine ?  I  defy  him  to  meet  me  with  my  patients 
and  to  bring  his  own,  and  then  let  the  world  be 
judge  on  which  fide  the  cures  abound,  and  who 
miileads  ?  it  will  be  then  fecn,  alio,  who  recom* 
mends  himfelf  with  endlefs  lies  in  his  publication. 
And  if  1  am  rightly  informed,  there  is  not  all  that 
truth  which  can  be  wiflied  in  his  advertifement  of 
the  Magnefia,  when  he  calls  it  his  Magnefia. 

Befides,  gentlemen,  I  have  his  majefty's  royalj 
patent  for  my  Eleduary  •,  how  then  do  I  obtrude 
my  medicine  on  the  public  ?  he  that  refledts  on  the 
powers  of  that  medicine,  reflects  on  the  patent  of 
his  majefty,  and  confequently  on  the  king  himfelf^ 
who  granted  it.  Would  our  moft  gracious  fove- 
reign  have  honoured  me  with  that  diftinguifhed 
mark  of  his  favour,  had  I  been  the  moft  ignorant, 
paltry  rogue  in  the  nation  ?  The  dodor  might,  I 
think,  have  treated  his  king  with  refpeft,  notwith- 
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Handing  his  contempt  for  the  faculty  of  phyfic,  of* 
whom  I  wifh  I  could  fay  he  was  a  worthy  member. 
But  let  the  college  look  to  that.  Thank  heaven^ 
he  is  neither  acknowledged  nor  received  into  our 
fraternity,  although  he  advertifeth  as  we  do.  As 
to  my  poverty,  Richard  Rock,  M.  D.  rolls  in  his 
chariot  as  well  as  Wilham  Cadogan,  M.  D.  and 
ihould  not^he  have  proved  me  a  lyar  before  he  had 
uttered  an  exprcflion  fo  unbecoming  from  one  M. 
D.  to  another  ? 

But  envy  is  an  infernal  pafiion.  I  make  no  com- 
parifons,  becaufe  comparifons  are  odious.  Yet, 
wherefore  does  Dr.  Cadogan  envy  Dr.  Rock,  his 
fkill  and  fuccefs  in  praftice.  1  have  no  envy  for 
him.  Let  him  live  according  to  his  own  diet,  and 
keep  his  patients  alive  by  it  too  if  he  can.  Let 
me  live  as  I  pleafe  and  cure  my  own  patients  by  my 
own  medicines  ;  and  I  defy  any  praditioner,  com- 
mon or  not  common,  in  his  advertifement;  to  fay 
more  of  the  powers  of  his  medicine  than  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan does  of  himfelf.  Even  my  brother  Hill,  no 
common  pradlitioner,  whom  I  allow  to  excel  me, 
and  all  men,  in  the  great  art  of  writing  an  adver- 
tifcmcnt,  but  not  in  that  of  phyfic.  For  when  this  Dr. 
Cadogan  talks  of  engaging  his  readers  attention  to 
their  true  remedy  and  right  inJlitutio?t  of  life^  what 
does  he  mean  but  that  his  regimen  is  that  only  true 
and  genuine  remedy.  And  when  he  fays,  if  in  judging 
they  find  themfelves  unequal  to  the  tafk,  they  may 
beaffiftedby  men  of  humanity,  fkill,  and  honefty, 
who  can  he  mean  but  himfelf  alone  ?  for  Inch  mud 
be  the  meaning  of  one  who  declares  that  mankind 
have  hitherto  moft  alTuredly  not  had  even  a  few  ra- 
tional ideas  of  chronic  difeafcs.  And  now,  gen- 
tlemen, I  fubniit  to  your  judgement,  which  of  us 
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two  is.  the  moft  agreeable  to  Dr.  Cadogan*s  own 
ideas  of  a  real  phyfician.'* 

;  I  c'onfefs  that  this  harangue  was  received  with  too 
unanimous  an  approbation  by  the  whole  company, 
*as  containing,  much  good  matter  to  Dr.  Rock's  pur- 
pole  of  fpeaking. 


SECTION.      V. 

*'  T  Come  now,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  to  the  laft 
X  general  caufe  of  chronic  difeafes,  vexation. 
A  very  fruitful  parent  of  many  bodily  evils,  pro- 
ducing general  difeafes  of  inanition,  much  more 
difficult,  not  only  to  be  cured,  but  relieved,  than 
thofe  we  fufier  either  from  indolence  or  intempe- 
rance ;  but  as  it  is  not  fo  common  a  caufe  of  the 
gout,  as  the  other  two,  it  may  not  be  neceflary  to 
■confider  it  very  minutely  at  prefent.  I  fhall  not, 
therefore,  enter  deeply  into  the  regions  of  meta- 
phyfical  conjecfture,  nor  run  wild  after  my  own 
conceits,  or  theirs  who  have  gone  before  me,  in 
gueffing  at  the  incomprehenfible  union  of  foul  and 
body,  and  their  mutual  powers  of  a£ting  upon  each 
other." 

By  this  pafiage  I  find  that  the  doftor  hath  altered 
the  regions  of  metaphyfics,  and  that  they  now  lie 
deeply  under  ground,  and  are  to  be  reached  by 
pioneering,  as  they  formerly  vntrthy  f oaring  high 
in  the  air.  The  next  is,  that  Dr.  Cadogan  intends 
todefift  from  runing  aitray  after  his  own  conceits  -, 
at  lead,  about  the  incomprehenfibleunion  of  fouland 
body,  and  their  mutual  powers  of  acting  upon  each 
other.  And  then,  to  prove  it,  he  begins  the  next  para- 
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rg^Spfejnbyoibc^ing^i  what  the  powers-  of  the  foul 
are  over  the  body.  New  confiitency. 
ooi'fijXhfefiiiftjimmetiiate  cffed  of  violent  griefs  or 
^y?jjc,atijfN),  JMO^xakia  off  the  action  ot  the  ftomach 
j^mi^^V^joA  Alldujsinot  this  cauiVd  by  ibme  power 
of  *the  foul  over  the  body^  which  the  do6tor  fays, 
he  will  not  run  aftray  after  in  guefling  at.  And  now 
for  a  defcription  of  the  efFc(fts  of  fudden  and  affect- 
ing news.  ''  Let  us  luppofea  man  in  the  beft  health, 
the  higheft  goofl  humour,  and,  as  well  as  good 
flomachvfitting^down  to  dinner  with  his  friends, 
receives  fuddenly  fome  very  affecting  news,  in- 
JS(^nt'J)f;his3appetitb;is  gone,  and  he  can  neither  eat 
j^or;£waUo>jr  a  tTi6rfel.  Let  the  fame  thing  happen 
4^r,bft^i»^iinlwdfe\^'.  hearty  meal,  as  fuddenly  the 
#,<^nlJsfrriii^nftoiaiiach,  the  whole  power  of  di- 
xgeftio;!  J9j(it}j:!C8ffi''Jiqtally,  as  if  it  were  become  pa- 
4»)jirt:ij(3<iiand  ^hatdie  has  eaten  becomes  a  moll  op- 
^Jtoeifiveiksadi;  tEachaps,  as  the  excefs  of  wcaknefs 
0$  oftQft;COrta\&a(l&yRr,vit  may  be  reje6ted  by  a  violent 
(TiddtnikiCn:  tio  grcatterimifchief."  The  defcription  is 
^pod,  wiiii it  L would  be  no  undiverting  objedt  to 
ffeaac^tycwntEidni-icouncil-man  with  his  napkin  tuck- 
ieidiBii»adoj&ybu%}grepared  todevourthe  turtle  and 
Ithc  k?jBhirto,(:j^nftjfn^okingon  the  table,  receiving 
xfocfe(tieyv^^rforv  hang  me,  if  1  fhould  like  to  be 
prefent  at  the  operation  of  it  after  dinner.  With 
ftwhiitI(exlprdfij©ft«<^Dald  his  countenance  beimprcffcd, 
aKhcttJ^eijcaic'uDnfirottT  the  lofs  of  money  is  embittered 
■^l^rxit-hisxappfftiteand  an  abfolute  incapacity  of 
/wiallQtvvtng.\  Hiowever,  thank  heave n,  thefe  affeding 
ffceftesickr^QObilc^  often  arrive  as  to  occafion  much 
^iilVtrieSt^/'iwa'iaikitid,  or  the  lofs  of  many  dinners. 
Lnif^ft(/!<^'^'?/^^'jarfeJ ambiguous  things,  I  am  of  an 
flpftBio<ncfo«3iewiiat((iiifferentfrom  that  which  follows 
thfi:^QimiX^'Si^erJs^3d  I  fhould  not  have  faid,  perhaps 
^L^^ia^xcefs  cfweakmfi  is  eft  en  convulfive;  but  that  the 
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txcefs  of  cdhvulfion  is  often  excejfwe  ftrong\  and  that 
therefore,  the  ftomach  rc;ed:ed  the  dinner  by  a 
"violent  vomit.  For  excejfive  weaknefs^  in  the  caufe,is 
not  Hkely  to  produce  violent  ftrength  ia  the  effedt, 
unlefs  it  be  in  this  new  philofophy  of  Dr.  Cadogan. 
And  then  we  are  informed,  that,  "  for  this  reaion, 
fuch  ftrokcs  of  diftrefs  are  lefs  hurtful  received  up- 
on an  emptyj  than  a  full  ftomach.'*  Now  1  take 
it  that  half  and  half,  neither  empty  nor  full,  is 
better  than  either  of  them  :  for  a  ftomach  ftiould  be 
loaded  like  a  fhip,  not  that  a  brifk  gale  might  ob- 
lige the  cargo  to  be  thrown  over  board  •,  nor  fo 
void  of  ballaft  as  to  be  overfet  by  every  breeze. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  becomes  a  querift,  and  afks 
the  following  queftion  :  "  but,  why  is  this  ?  what 
connexion  is  there  between  a  piece  of  bad  news» 
and  a  man's  ftomach,  full  or  empty  .?"  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  vaft  deal.  For  example,  fuppofc  a  man> 
featcd  like  the  common-council-man  above  de- 
fcribed,  his  imagination  glowing  with  the  expec- 
tation of  devouring  three  parts  of  the  fat  of  a 
haunch  of  venifon,  his  lady  and  two  fons  being  the 
only  guefts  who  are  invited  to  participate  with  hun 
.  in  that  delicious  viand  •,  fuppofe,  at  this  moment  of 
delicious  expedlation,  the  very  afflicting  news 
Ihould  arrive,  that  a  great  dog  had  run  away  with 
the  haunch,  is  there  not  a  great  connexion  be- 
tween the  bad  news  and  the  empty  ftomach  ?  >uppofe 
again  tiie  fame  confpicuous  prote(5lor  of  the  city 
conftitution  ftiould  have  fatisfied  his  ftomach  on 
fiSi  another  haunch,  preceded  by  a  difti  of  turtle; 
and  the  bad  news  ftiould  arrive,  that  the  ftiip  was 
ioft,  which  he  had  been  informed,  had  on  board 
for  his  ftomach  the  precious  cargo  of  another  tur- 
tle ;  and  that  a  fecond  haunch  of  veniion,  by  the 
carrier's  negled  in  timely  delivering  it,  was  fo  to- 
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tally  fpoiled,  that  i:  could  not  be  eaten  ;  is  there 
no  connecftion  between  theie  lofTes  and  a  full  fto- 
mach  ?  do  none  exift  between  the  previous  warm- 
ingof  the  imagination  with  aglorious  repetition  of  the 
likedelights,  and  thedifappointmentof  thole  things 
which  formtheeflentialhappinelsof  theftomachin  a 
man  of  that  eating  and  exalted  rank  ?  why  then  does 
Dr.  Cadogan  evade  the  mentioning  of  thefe  caufes 
fo  obvious  ?  and  only  fay,  "  whatever  the  caufe  be 
the  effect  is  certain  and  invariable."  And  fo  is 
every  effeft  where  there  is  a  caufe,  excepting  the 
caufa  proegumena. 

The  do6tor  continues  his  queries,  "  is  it  becaufe 
the  animal  fpirits,  or  the  aclion  of  the  nerves, 
whatever  be  the  fecret  caule  of  their  power,  is  call- 
ed off  to  fupply  and  fupport  the  tumultous  agita- 
tion of  the  brain  j  and  the  ftomach  with  all  its  ap- 
pendages and  their  fccrctions  is  left  powerlcfs  and 
paralytic,  and  mufl  therefore  a<5l  convulfively  or 
not  at  all."  I  think  this  may  be  better  accounted 
for  by  fuppofmg  the  man's  brains  in  his  belly, 
where  the  tumultous  agitations  have  hitherto  been 
defcribed  to  take  place  -,  and  that  the  fpirits  are 
thereby  called  to  that  part.  Otherwife  it  may  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  how  the  ftomach  and  its  ap- 
pendages, being  left  ■pcwerkjs  and  'paralytic^  can 
be  im-powered  to  adl  convulfively,  which  is  an  aft 
of  the  greateft  ftrength.  But,  fuppofmg  the  brain 
to  be  in  the  belly,  and  then  calling  all  thefe,  'what- 
ever be  the  fecret  caufes^  to  fupply  and  fupport ijC; 
may,  it  not  then,  by  confcnt  and  proximity  ""'of 
parts, impower  the  ftomach  to  a(5l  convulfively? 

Dr.  Cadogan,  having  done  the  bufm^ffs  for  the 
fiomaih^  the^r«/«and  the  /«/f/?/W^,  whips  on  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  affc<flions  of  the  heart  on 
this  occalion.  This  being  defcribed,   with  all  the 
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rapidity  of  thctrue  phyficairublime,ends  "  in  many 
kinds  of  difeafes,  of  fuch  horrible  and  terrifying 
appearances,  formerly  nototherwife  to  be  account- 
ed for  than  by  the  malefice  of  forcery,  and  the  im- 
mediate poflefllon  of  devils."  Thefe  being  difea- 
fes  lo  truly  tremendous,  I  forbear  to  repeat  the 
fymptoms  of  them,  in  compafTion  to  my  readers, 
with  adding  this  remark,  that  fuch  caulcs  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Hippocrates  nor  Galen,  nor  m  any 
Greek  or  Latin  authors  in  phyfic.  As  I  do  not 
underfland  Arabic,  I  Ihould  have  imagined  the  doctor 
might  have  found  this  forcery  and  thefe  cievils  in 
the  book,sof  phyficians,  who  have  wricten  in  that 
language-,  unleis  he  had  treated  the  Arabic  as  rub- 
bilh,  and  always  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  furface, 
to  find  the  truth;  which  it  feems  hath  now  left  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  and  fwims  on  the  face  of  the 
water. 

Such  being  the  effects  of  fudden  grief.  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan  tells  us  what  are  the  conlequences  in  flow, 
filent,  and  long-contipued  grief,  which  being  but 
melancholy  fubjefts,  and  becaufvi  the  dodtor  does 
not  even  propofe  a  cure  by  his  regimen  ;  and  be- 
caufe  I  have  no  intent  to  make  myfelf  melancholy,. 
I  leave  it  to  be  read  in  the  difiertation,  for  thofe 
who  may  chufe  to  divert  themfelves  by  meditation 
on  the  maladies  which  cannot  be  cured,  as  fayeth 
Dr.  Cadogan. 

We  are  now  told,  "  whoever  vexes  long,  mufb 
certainly  want  nourifhment?"  why  then  I  conclude, 
that  it  gives  him.  an  appetite  to  eat,  and  does  not 
take  away  his  ftomach.  And  thus  vexation,  like 
the  viper,  carries  its  poifon  and  its  cure  m  icfelf. 
However,  Dr.  Cadogan  is  of  another  opinion. 
And  then,  defcribmg  the  effects  of  the  palfions^ 
declares,  "  that  he  thinks  the  v/ord  vexation  com- 
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prehends  the  chief  of  thofe  paflions  that  hurt  us 
moil  •,  that  he  does  not  mean  to  make  a  metaphy- 
fical  enquiry  about  them,  and  it  is  needlefsto  be  par- 
ticular upon  each."  And,  indeed,  in  this  place  I 
confels  my  own  vexation  in  being  difappoinLcd  of 
enquiring  into  iuch  an  enquiry  -,  becaufe  I 
am  perlliaded  the  dodtor  would  be  very  new 
and  diverting  in  his  metaphyfics,  from  tiie  fpeci- 
mens  which  he  hath  afforded  us  of  that  fcicnce. 
However,  '•'■  let  it  futiice,  as  heiays,  that  he  hath 
Ihewn  the  Immediate  and  remote  infiuence  of  vex- 
ation upon  the  human  body,  although  the  dodor 
hathfaid  that  he  will  tjot  goaftray  in  gueffing  at  the 
incomprfhenfible/><7a'^n  of  ihefoul  a^ingon  the Ifody^ 

The  preceding  account,  being  happily  executed 
and  concluded,  the  dodor  fays,  "  whatever  mea 
may  think  ot  their  difcafes,  their  ftrange  fymptoms 
and  appearances,  and  their  unaccountable  caufcs, 
thefe  are  the  three  original  great  fources  of  mofl: 
of  the  chronic  difeafes  of  mankind."  Why,  if 
they  be,  then  I  am  pcrfuaded  that  let  men  ibink 
what  they  pleafe,  they  will  never  alter  cau/e  and 
effe^'  "  Thefe,  the  doftor  fays,  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  fet  forth  and  explain,  in  fo  familiar  a  manner, 
that  1  hope  I  have  been  perfeftly  intelligible  ta 
every  one  who  will  venture  to  think  and  judge  for 
himfelf.'*  And  thus  the  hafty  extraft  of  a  plan 
from  a  much  larger  work,  which  is  intended  only 
as  zjketcb  that  may  leem  to  want  farther  illuf- 
tration  is  converted  to  an  account  perje5fly  intel- 
ligible. 

Now  I  apprehend  that  this  enquiry  will  render  it 
fomcwhat  WiJrf  intelligible  than  it  was  bf fore  ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  diflcrtation  is  not  quite  perfcft. 
And  I  Ihould  apprehend,  that  thofe  who  will  not 
venture  to  think  and  judge  for  themfelves,  would 
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be  the  mofl  profitable  readcr%;l?e5a\?ft,|r^fliftl?^el 
fhoLild  exped  the  grcateft  nu;>)fcKfr.Qf  Pfttie^S^^i^ft^ 
to  thofe  1  would  have  appli?dii  >[  APQi  Ji?i?fef^yfj 
fcchng  for  Dr.  Cadogan  as  I  Ihoji^ii^r  m^f^'Wonrft 
fimilar  occafion,  "  I  fliouid  »4/,i^Ve  '4^f^K^ili^(^^fnyi 
fclf  as  he  hath,  and  have  furnU]^ , l^»jnjf^,^dvgiJJ 
fervations  v^'hich  may  be  ext,end§^:aji^!;0ppj^6fiffj) 
particular  cafes  l>y  fuch  raiio9fa(pA^p^^'Mb"}  J^!Q6 
certainly,  he  that  is  the  phyQ^ifeftrt(?,,f<^QJs^o?p&)r 
grow  immenfely  rich  with  a  Yer,y^ffl^ln(fe[a^fi.^<?f 
fuch  patients,  whilft  ht,  whoAtt$j?.4§  all;t:ii|?j|)C)QpJ€^ 
in  Great  Britain,  who  are  rafi^iifilt'^^  '^yfi^?-\jm' 
fairs,  will  itarve  by  his  profefTprjii  ,<)r  ^  5^ciu^?fi|jt9 
a  perfed  acquaintance  with  the  ^e:rpra(p€raf\q^-iQf  %ftm 
and  Portugal,  without  traveUifiJgi^Pt6iifl;^iM^lM)4 
countries  for  fuch  knovv ledge;,-;  01  -y.v.vvx  -j-vhA  l.mn 
And  here  again  the  dodor  var^  i)r/5>w  iJiJerfeJC; 
for  he  is  once  more  returned  tfQi^  fi6yj^)5fj;^h,^tf  ve- 
ry clafs  of  the  infirm  and  val§m<ii\M^vY^[Y^Q\il<^\o^- 
ferve  and  obey  what  he  {^.y s^^-xOi iM:M^kf^ '"^(iHfij^ 
nor  wijhing  to  obtrude  his  i<fk*S(;»$)9^i9[J)y  ,61§0, 
however  warranted  he  may,  ji^jjtpMffeiilk  feinrfeif 
from  the  obiervation  and  experjence;f)fi{h(is5di^0ftf 
life."  From  this  I  conclude,!  thi^fjithtj, do"(ft0C}C^afi- 
not  be  offended  with  my  diffj^Pfn^.inilppipiOR  ^cOtn 
him  :  and  this  for  two  realorfisy//  P;3)ev  bfte^^jfljbe  , 
affures  me  he  does  neither  -z^^^ff//  n^r.-^^i^itQtPb- 
trude  his  opinion  on  any  ©ap^,  iSh^^^lh^ix^' 
caufe  the  dodor  is  dead  and  C4ft'j|,|3ejQflVnji?|^.  Jtpr 
otherwiie  in  what  manner  cin J^j^li^^v^j^^^  t^ftd^' 
perience  of /^/j  whole  lifcy  if;^ayip3tflQ^jl:trft^Jj{e- 
vn2i\n%to  be  lived.  However,  if  JD|:^^a(|og^jg  J^ill!ii^«il 
himfelf  ofDean  Swift's  argunveqt&i\vhe0;.|^t;. proved 
that  Dr.  Patridge  svas  dead,  hiQ'Si^i^! nA-'M^A'^flHpe 
did  ever  write  fo,  there  ma)  ,pGJ3ib(y|b?rrpi$?!^ifQ8-is 
who  may  acquiefce  in  his  rea^lpi^ing^;;!  ^n  %  -^x^^ 
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And  now  Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  "  my  principal  aim 
has  been  only  to  make  men  ftop  a  litde  in  their  ca- 
reer, and  confider  with  thcmfelves,  whether  it 
may  not  be  pofliblefor  them  to  be  miftaken,  even 
in  that  courle  of  diet  and  ihofe  habits  of  life  which 
they  never  fufpe6^ed.*'  Now,  till  this  rrioment,  I 
imagined  that  the  do6lor*s  aim  was  to  make  men 
defiit  entirely  from  fuch  diet  and  habits,  and  not 
to  Jiop  a  little  and  confider  them  only  \  for  I  think 
fmall  ftoppages  and  confiderations  do  not  promile 
great  cures.  And  I  do  fiifped  that  there  was  ano- 
ther aim  of  the  dodor's  Itill  more  principal^  than 
either  one  or  both  of  the  preceding.  But  as  a 
good  writer  fhould  always  leave  fomething  to  the 
imagination  of  his  readers,  I  fhall  obferve  that  rule 
and  leave  mine  to  difcover  what  that  aim  of  the 
doctor's  may  be. 

Dr.  Cadogan  once  more  difcourfes  againft  colds, 
as  being  the  caufes  of  diforders  that  lalt  long ;  and 
adds,  "  that  when  a  healthy,  robuft  perfon  takes 
cold,  which  can  happen  but  rarely,  if  this  be  the 
whole  of  the  difeafe,  it  cannot  laft  long."     But  if 
it  be  not  the  whole,  why  then  they  have  a  fever 
which  frequently  kills  them  and  lajis  all  their  lifs^ 
Not  colds  alone,  "  but  complaints  of  a  bad  con- 
ftitution,  when  we  have  fpoilcd,  perhaps,  a  very 
good  one ;  or  with  Sydenham,   that  the  epidemic 
conftitution  of  the  air  has  infected  us,  or  that  this 
or  that  trifle  hath  difagreed.'*     The  doftor  had 
done  better  to  have  left  Sydenham  alone,  than  to 
have  made  him  fay  what  he  hath  never  faid.  Where 
will  the  do6lor  find  that  Sydenham  fays,  the  epidemic 
conjlitution  of  the  air  has  infected  us  ?  it  is  a  figure 
in  rhetoric  which  he  fcldom  or  never  ufeth  ;  would 
Sydenham  fay  the  conftitution  of  the  air  was  epi- 
demic .^  He  fays,  that  occulta  aeris  diathefis  et  inex- 
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flicahilis  temporum  ratio^  mortales  incejfere  •,  which  is," 
that  the  dirpofition  of  the  air  and  the  inexplicable 
qualities  of  the  feafon  bring  difeafes  on  the  peo- 
ple. The  difeafes  are  epidemical,  and  not  the  air, 
Unlefs,  indeed,  in  this  new  phyfical  philofophy  the 
canfe  and  the  efFeft  be  the  fame  thing.  But  the 
doftor  is  eternally  new  in  forgeting  what  he  has 
read.  And  yet,  perhaps,  when  he  read  Sydenham, 
if  he  had  remembered  him  too,  he  would  not  have 
been  half  fo  new  and  fo  clever  in  exhibiting  his  few 
rational  ideas  about  the  gout,  that  were  totally  un- 
known to  mankind  before  the  publifhing  of  his 
,  brochure.  ■  And  I  will  venture  to  pronounce  one 
thing,  and  to  defend  it  too ;  that  he,  who  thinks 
lightly  of  Sydenham,  will  never  be  believed  to 
have  lifted  his  eyes  up  to  nature,  or  confulted  her 
book,  open  as  it  lies  for  the  perufal,  conviflion 
and  benefit  of  all. 

Having  touched  on  Sydenham  with  the  pre- 
ceding ftridture,  the  dodor  again  is  fully  and  firmly 
perfuaded,  "  that  whoever  will  refleft  with  fome 
degree  of  intelligence  znd  fanily,  be  juft  to  himfelf, 
and  candid  with  his  phyfician,  will  in  general  be 
able  to  trace  his  complaints  up  to  one  or  other  of 
thefe  three  caufes."  Thus  all  who  will  not,  are 
confequently  either  fools  or  madmen,  and  this  not- 
withilanding  the  do6lor  hath  allowed  the  chapter 
of  accidents  and  fevers  not  happily  ended,  to 
make  fome  part  of  the  caufes  of  chronic  difeafes. 

Thofe,  however,  who  are  intelligent  and  of  a 
found  mind,  "  mull  infallibly  fee  how  vain  and 
idle  all  their  hopes  and  expeftations  of  lafting 
remedy  and  eftablifhed  health  mufl:  be  from  any 
kind  of  quack  medicine,  and  the  general  praflice 
of  phyfic,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  refted  upon 
fomething  given  X.o /wallow.     How  inadequate  the 
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means  arc  to  the  ends  propofed  and  hoped  for.** 
Indeed,  if  the  expedations  be  to  be  founded 
vjhdely  on  fomcthing  to  be  fwallowed,  why  that 
feems  to  be  too  much  \  becaufe  exeic:le  is  to  con- 
llitute  a  part  of  the  cure  •,  but  the  diet  is,  as  E 
apprehend  it,  fomething  to  be  JwaUowed,  unlets 
it  be  to  be  adminiilered  by  way  of  clyfter,  and 
then  one  half  of  the  hopes  of  cure  ought  to  depend 
on  adminiftration.s,  if  not  on  arguments,  a  pofieriori. 
To  this  is  added,  "  how  ill  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing can  fupply  the  place  of  temperance,  bleeding, 
bliftering  and  all  artificial  evacuation  ?  of  activity  ; 
cordials  and  opium ;  of  peace  of  inind  ;  is  not  this 
to  fill  the  body  with  harfh  and  unwholefome  juices, 
and  tear  the  body  to  pieces  to  get  them  out 
again  ?  why  will  not  thefe  evacuations  come  out  of 
themlelves  ?  for  1  apprehend  the  cordials  and  opium 
are  meant  to  be  "  the  caufcs  of  intoxication  and 
ftupefaftion  to  take  off  the  fenfe  of  pain,  and 
leave  the  caufe  where  it  was,  or  fix  it  taller.'* 
The  dodor,  however,  decries  all  the  preceding 
methods  and  trufts  to  his  mills  in  the  human 
body,  "  to  grind  down  all  the  acrimony  of  angular 
aculeatcd  particles,  and  make  them  fmooth  and 
round,  and  eafily  divifible."  Now  1  fhould  ima- 
gine, that  this  grinding  work  being  fo  vehement, 
thefe  mHl-ftones,  like  all  others,  would  be  ground 
down  with  the  grift  ;  and  rather  wear  out  than  re- 
pair the  fabric.  But  happily  for  us  there 
cxifts  no  fuch  trituration  or  grinding  work  in  the 
animal  body.  For,  by  what  powers  of  grinding 
can  one  thing  be  changed  into  another,  or  ve* 
getable  food  into  animal  fubftance  ?  will  tritura- 
tion, out  of  the  body,  carried  on  to  all  eternity, 
conveit  herbage  into  beef,  or  even  impart  the 
leaft  alteration  to  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  ? 
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Away  then  with  alhhis  grinding'work  andletusdraw 
the  hke  inference  from  things  in  animal  bodies, 
as  are  feen  and  oblerved  in  plants ;  in  the 
laittr  of  which  the  falts,  water  and  earih  itielf,  are 
converted  into  vegetable  lubilances,  as  the  ve- 
getable are  into  animal,  by  the  powers  of  heat, 
the  only  power  by  which  a  tranfmutation  is  produced 
by  the  operations  of  nature,  on  which  heat  the  cure 
ot  chronic  difurders  more  immediately  depends  ;  and 
of  which  not  a  word  is  Ipoken  in  this  dilTertation. 
Dr.  Cadogan  then  again  repeats  the  evils  of 
difeafe,  "  till  they  put  an  end  to  our  milerable 
lives.  Thefe  evils,  he  fays,  are  confidered  as  the 
inheritance  of  human  nature  unavoidable  and  in- 
curable, and  fubmitted  to  in  abfolute  defpair; 
though  there  has  not  one  rational  attempt,  that  I , 
know  of,  ever  yet  been  made  to  remedy  them  in 
carneft."  And  is  not  i\\\s  want ^  of  a  rational  attempt 
to  cure,  fufficient  to  make  men  to  confider  thefe 
^vi]«  as  unavoidable  and  incurable,  and  to  yeild  to 
defpair  ?  furely  this  is  very  new  in  confiftency 
of  opinion,  energy  of  argument,  conclufivenefs  of 
reafoning,  and  marks  of  no  common  pradlitioner. 
But  now  the  terreftrial  mefliah  is  arrived,  difeafe 
flies  before  his  face,  like  morning  clouds  before  the 
■fun^  adlivity,  temperance  and  peace  of  mind  attend 
his  footfteps  like  mutes  at  a  funeral,  carrying 
tapers  to  the  interment  of  lazinefs,  voluptuoulnefs 
iind  vexation.  For  the  rational  attempt,  unre- 
vealed  and  untried  before,  is  perfectly  ac- 
complillied  by  Dr.  Cadogan.  Burn  the  books 
of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celfus,  Sydenham,  Muf- 
grave,  Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  all  other  rubbifh 
of  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic  and  modern  phyficians.  And 
then,  let  every  regular,femiregular  and  irregular  prac- 
titioner, whether  he  be  mounted  in  a  chariot,  on  a  Itage, 

or 
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or  walk  on  foot-,  whether  headvcrtife  his  medicines 
or  himfelf,  be  hanged.  Yes,  my  good  readers, 
hang  Wintringham,  hang  Hcberden,  hang  Ading- 
ton  •,  but  for  honeji  JVill.  C  a  dog  an,  real  Will  Cado- 
gan,  liberal  Will.  Cadogan,  rational  Will.  CadogaHf 
and  therefore  the  more  rational,  beinir  as  he  is, 
new  JVill.  Cadogan  hang  not  him  ;  fave  honell  Will. 
and  hang  all  the  reft. 

And  now  the  do6lor  concludes  his  divifion  of 
vexation,  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  his  mo- 
defty.  "  All  the  methods  hitherto  employed 
have  been  only  to  relieve,  and  thole  often  lo  per- 
llicionfly,  that  the  future  health  has  been  racr>ficed 
to  obtain  prefent  relief  or  eale.  This  mu(t  for  rver 
be  the  cafe,  when  in  chronic  difeafes  it  is  obtained 
by  art,  and  nature  has  no  fhare :  or  where  the 
phyfician  does  all,  and  the  patient  nothing  for 
himfelf."  And  now,  I  would  gladly  know,  in 
what  author  the  methods  of  temperance,  exercife 
and  peace  of  mind,  have  not  been  employed,  or 
where  a  cure  was  expeded  without  the  afllftance 
of  nature  ?  Oh  oblivion  !  what  power  of  aflertion 
and  of  novelty  canft  thou  beftowon  human  intelle<fts. 

And  here  ends  the  doctor's  chapter  of  vexation, 
without  propofing  a  fingle  remedy,  either  in  medi- 
cine or  regimen,  for  the  endlels  miferies  which  it 
pours  upon  us  5  without  fo  much  as  propofing  his 
o-wn  judicious  medicine,  which,  in  this  cafe,  bids 
faireft  for  a  cure  -,  or  even  one  glafs  of  wine,  that 
cordial  mforrow,  to  which,  as  he  fays  in  another 
place,  it  would  be  a  moji  falutary  charm. 
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IN  the  feventeenth  page  of  his  hlejfed  diflertation,^ 
as  an  old  woman  once  faid  of  Baxter's  hat.  Dr. 
Cadogan  tells  his' readers,  "  it  niay  feem  needlefs, 
at  prel'ent,  to  trouble  ourfelves  about  a  definition 
to  fay  what  the  gout  is  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  fay 
what  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  not.  It  is  not  hereditary.'* 
I  fancy  that  may  now  be  called,  in  fome  doubt.  "  It- 
isnot  periodical ;"  that  I  prefumemay  be  fufpicious 
alfo.  "  It  is  not  incurable ;"  and  now  I  am  come  to 
the  doflor's  cure  for  the  gout.  And  we  Ihall  fee 
how  that .  tallies  with  this  aflertion.  He  begins, 
*'  having  fet  forth  the  real  caufcs;  pf  the  goutj  and 
all  its  congenial  difeafes,  I  come  now  to  the  molt 
effential  part  to  adminifter  all  ppffible  comfort  to. 
thofe  whom  great  pain  and  long  fuffering  may  have 
made  docile  and  willing  to  take  health  upon  thd 
terms  it  is  poflible  to  have  it."  Thefe  are  certain- 
ly terms  the  moft  enlarged  in  nature,  and  news  the 
mofl  pleafing  to  all  mankind. 

The  doftor  tells  us  he  has  the  adrniniftration  of  all 
the  piT^^/^comfortby  which  health  isp(?^/'/y  to  be  had, 
1  remember  a  crack- brained  fellow  entering  a  coffee- 
houfenear  the  Temple,  exclaiming^  rare  news,  my 
boys,  rare  news  for  you  all  •,  the  dev  il  is  a  bankrupt  ;for 
his  fulphur-merchant  v/ill  truft  him  with  no  more 
hrimftone  !  but  alas  !  the  name  of  Satan  hath  not  hi- 
therto appeared  in  the  gazette,  nor  does  the  name 
of  any  man  appear  in  the  diflertation  cured  by 
the  dodor's  regimen,  except  that  of  himfelf^ 
and  is  it  not  rather  too  much  to  allow  any 
phyfician  to  be  at  once  the  curer  and  the  cured 
in  evidence  of  his  do6trine }  Mofi  ajfuredly  no 
mortal  can  defcrve  to  be  relieved  from  pain  and 
fuffering  who  will  not  be  fatisfied  but  with  having 
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It  on  impojfthk  terms  ♦,  and  yet,  alas !  wc  now  find 
the  pofitivenefs  of  curing  the  gout  is  funk 
tnto  the  poflibility  of  adminijienng  comfort* 

Ah !  mortal  mfin^  and  worm^s  meaty 
Why  hafi  thou  uttered  words  fo  great. 

'.  Dr.  Cadogan  now  fays,  "  to  the  young  and  vo* 
luptuous,  who  are  yet  in  their  career,  and  declare 
for  a  fhort  life  and  a  merry  one,  I  have  nothing  to 
fay,  but  this;  that  a  fhort  life  is  very  feldom  a  mer- 
ry one."  Why  then,  do<5tor,  it  contains  but  one 
part  of  the  life  for  which  thefe  voluptuaries  declare* 
And  fo  if  you  have  no  more  to  fay,  you  may  as 
well  be  filent.  However,  the  dodtor  has  more  to 
fay.  "  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  made  up 
of  a  few  years  of  riotous  pleafure,  without  hap- 
pinefs,  to  be  feverely  paid  for  by  as  many  more 
of  pain,  'ficknefs,  regret  and  defpair"  And  now, 
can  this  be  the  fhort  and  merry  life  for  which  the 
yoluptuous  declare  ? 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  fubjoins,  *'  having  fliewen 
that  the  gout  is  not  hereditary,  nor  inherent  to  our 
conftitutions."  I  afk  your  pardon,  do6tor,  I  ap- 
prehend it  is  not  clear  that  you  have  fhewcn  any 
fuch  thing.  "  But  that  it  is  frequently  produced 
by  the  daily  accumulations  of  indigefted,  unfub- 
duced  acrimony  and  fuperfluity,  which,  when  they 
abound  to  a  certain  degree,  mufl  end  either  in  a  fit 
of  the  gput  or  fome  other  difeafe.'*  I  believe  it  on  the 
authority  of  thofe  ancient  and  morlern  phyficians, 
whofe  works,  as  you  have  moft  carefully  read,  foyou 
have  as  entirely  forgotten.  And  therefore,  "  aj 
long  as  any  vigour  is  left  in  the  body ;  for  nature 
will  for  ever  free  or  endeavour  to  free  itfelf,  and 
purge  itfelf  of  its  impurities  by  gout,  by  fever, 
by  pain  of  one  kind  or  other,  that  takes  off  theap- 
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petite,  and  prevents  the  pouring  In  of  more  and 
more  enemies  to  difturb  its  operation  and  make  ic 
ineifedual."  And  lb  fayeth  old  Mailer  Sydenham, 
whom  the  doftorfeems  to  defpife,  in  the  firftfentencc 
of  his  book  :  di£f  at  ratio  ^Ji  quid  egohic  judico^  tnorhum 
^quantumlibet  ejus  cauf^e  humano  corpori  adverjentuvy 
nihil  e£e  aliud  quam  nature  cvnamen^  materite  mor- 
hificic  exterminationem  in  agri  falutem  omni  ope  molifn- 
Us.  Which  is,  thefe  are  the  diftates  of  reafon,  if 
I -can  judge  of  her  operations  ;  that  difeafes,  how- 
ever the  caufes  of  them  may  be  deftrudive  of  the 
human  body,  are  nothing  more  than  nature  en- 
deavouring, by  all  means,  to  exterminate  the 
morbific "  matter,  in  order  to  reflore  health  to  the 
fick. 

However,  the  doftor  fays,  to  comfort  the  youn^ 
voluptuaries.  "  Thus  young  people,  after  a  fie 
of  gout  is  happily  and  well  gone  off,  are  as  free 
from  it  as  if  they  never  had  it.'*  What,  no  Mufa. 
proegumena^  no  predifponent  caufe  remaining^ 
which  operates  without  all  effed? "  Mafter  Syden- 
ham is  of  another  opinion.  He  fays,  "  that  very 
rarely  is  all  the  gouty  matter,  however  long  and 
painful  the  paroxym  may  be,  fo  fully  evacuated, 
that  no  part  of  it  Ihall  remain  after  the  fit  is 
pafied."  "  However,  if  they  would  take  warning 
and  be  careful  not  to  breed  it  again,  moil  certainly 
they  would  for  ever  remain  free.'*  Aye,  dodlor, 
if  you  cut  off  the  entail  of  that  inheritance,  not 
otherwife.  '  But,  I  confefs,  what  is  now  added  by 
you  is  truth  indubitable  ?  "  How  abfurd,  therefore, 
how  ridiculoufly  ignorant  mull  be  every  attempt  to 
cure  the  gout  in  futuro  by  medicine,  before  it  be 
yet  formed,  before  it  has  any  exiftence  ?**  abfurd, 
ridiculous  and  ignorant  indeed,  to  attempt  by  me- 
dicine to  cure  a  dijorder^  that  does  not  exift.  A  mid- 
wife 
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wife  may  as  well  deliver  a  woman  who  is  not  with 
child. 

The  dodor  continues,  "  can  fuch  a  medicine,'* 
what  medicine  doftor,  for  you  have  not  yet  told  us 
what  it  is  ?  "  give  ftrength  and  enable  an  old  man, 
living  in  indolence,  to  digeft  and  conlume,  or  dil- 
charge  the  luperfluities  of  its  daily  intemperance; 
that  is,  to  give  him  more  vigorous  powers  than  na- 
ture gave  him  at  one  and  twenty,  or  when  the  gout 
came  firft  upon  him  ?"  Yes,  indeed,  can  it,  if  a 
man  can  throw  away  his  future  health. 

Then,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  "  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's powder  promifed  to  do  fomething  like  this, 
and  moft  certainly  kept  off  the  gout  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  what  was  it?  and  what  did  it  real- 
ly do  ?"  firft,  it  was  not,  as  I  imagine,  what  you  fay, 
"  a  &.rongy  fpicey  bitter ;"  butcompounded  of  ingre- 
dients the  moft  bitter,  and  leaft  fpicey,  of  all  al- 
terative medicines.  Secondly,  I  doubt  whether  it 
produced  the  effedl  which  you  mention.  Did  it 
keep  up  a  fever  as  long  as  it  was  taken,  and  keep 
the  gouty  matter  always  afloat  ?  I  fufped  it  afted 
like  laurel  water,  as  all  fuch  bitters,  in  fome 
meafure,  do ;  and,  by  degrees,  diminifhing  the  vi- 
tal powers,  rendered  them  incapable  to  throw  the 
morbific  matter  from  the  parts,  on  which  life  de- 
pends, on  the  extremities.  This  I  conceive  proved 
to  be  the  death  of  thofe  who  took  it.  The  dod:or 
then  fays,  "  I  myfclf  obferved  between  fifty  and 
fixty  of  its  advocates,  fome  my  patients,  fome  my 
acquaintance  or  neighbours,  who  were  apparently 
cured  by  it  for  a  little  while ;  but  in  lefs  than  fix 
years  time  omnes  ad  internecionem  ccejt^  they  all  died 
to  a  man.'*  This  Portland  powder  is  the  very  Bo- 
badil  of  all  pharmacy ;  it  kills  them  all,  all  to  a  man. 
"What,  could  not  Dr.  Cadogan  fave  his  own  pa- 
tients .'' 


dents?  why  then,  I  will  keep  to  my  old  phyficianJ 
for  it  is  as  well  to  die  by  the  hands  of  one  re- 
gular executioner  as  another. 

Other  medicines,  the  doftor  fays,  "  have  had 
the  fame  fatal  effeds.  Antimony  and  mercury, 
elaborated  into  poifons,  by  chemiftry,  have  been 
adminiftered ;  particularly  the  folution  of  fubli- 
mate  has  torn  many  a  ftomach  to  rags-,  fo  that  it 
could  never  bear  common  food  afterwards."  If 
thefe  medicines,  do,  indeed,  make  this  ripping 
work  in  tearing  whole  ftomachs  to  rags,  it  feems 
to  be  no  great  wonder  that  they  will  not  bear  food 
in  that  ragged  condition.  Had  it  torn  no  more 
than  the  coat  of  the  ftomach,  why  that  might 
have  been  mended,  or  a  new  one  have  been  made 
by  fome  advertifmg  taylor  in  zhejiomacb  making 
way,  but  the  whole  being  torn  to  rags  feems  to  be 
as  irremediable  as  that  which  happened  to  Joan's 
pitcher, 

Rent  and  torn,  rent  and  tcrn^  rent  and  torn  in  twain^ 
Joans  pitcher  is  broken  and  cai-^t  he  mended  again. 

And  now,  fayeth  Dr.  Cadogan,  "  the  deadly 
night-lhade,  and  hemlock,  and  many  fuch  dread- 
ful poifons,  have  been  given  as  alteratives  to  reftore 
health.'*  And  even  pickles,  the  worft  of  poifons, 
excepting  bread,  which  is  worfe,  and  wine  that  is 
ftill  worle  than  that,  have  been  taken  with  beef 
fteaks  to  reftore  health  •,  and  the  perfons,  who  ate 
or  drank  them  all  three  at  the  fame  meal,  have 
conquered  this  triple  alliance  of  poifons.  So  have 
manyalfo  t\\Q  poijoning  antimony,  tht  tearing  fubli- 
mate,  the  deadly  night-fhade,  and  the  dreadful  hem- 
lock. For,  may  noc  poifon,  in  one  quantity,  be  medi- 
cine in  another?  and  may  not  thofe  things  which  may 
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kill  in  the  hands  of  thofe  v/ho  lift  their  eyes  up  td 
nature  and  look  for  truth  on  the  furface,  be  con- 
verted to  a  cure  in  the  hands  of  phycians  who  divi 
a  pioneering  into  the  old  Greek,  Latin  and  Arabic 
rubbifli,  which  lie  above  ground. 

However,  fays  the  dottor,  "  the  intention  feems 
to  be  kill  or  cure."  Why  then,  fincc  that  is  the 
intention,  and  doctors  love,  to  do  their  bufinefs  ef- 
fedually  j  and  fince  killing,  by  fuch  medicines,  is 
more  certainly  to  be  accomplifhed  than  curing,  I 
would  advife  every  patient,  before  he  enters  upon 
a  courfe  of  medication,  to  know  which  of  the 
two  is  his  do(5tor's  intention,  and  to  follow  or  re- 
je<5t  his  prefcriptions  accordingly,  as  he  intends  to 
be  killed  or  cured. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  turns  querift  again,  *'  can  any 
one,  in  his  fenfes,  fuppofe  that  difeafes,  a  man  has 
been  his  whole  life  contrafting,  and  to  which  he  is 
adding  ev6ry  day  by  perfeverance,  in  unwholefome 
diet  and  bad  habits,  are  to  be  thus  removed  by  a 
coup  de  main  OH  de  baguette?'^  Notvvithftanding  the 
iifual  precifion  and  prelervation  of  words  and  ideas 
in  the  dodor's  ftyle,  1  confefs  myfelf  fomewhat  em- 
barraflVd  by  the  preceding  pafTage.  I  do  not  fee 
how  a  man,  that  hath  been  his  whole  life  contradt- 
ing  difeafe,  can  be  adding  to  them  every  day  by  un- 
wholefome diet  and  bad  habits.  Were  not  thefe  the 
caufes  which  produced  the  difeafe  .f*  and  Mtheman^s 
whole  life  werccmploycd  in  contrading  a  difeafe,  how 
did  he  dnd  time,  by  perfeverance,  io  add  ^ny  thing  to 
that.work.''  or  do  thefe  men  //^"^  one  life  in  con- 
tr.'-ding  thefe  difeafes,  and  another  in  the  means  of 
adding  to  them  ?  I  do  not  fee  the  denouement  of  this 
affair,  and  therefore  I  leave  it  to  my  readers  as  a 
new  mode  of  perfpicuity  in  ftyle. 

What 
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What  may  be  done  by  a  dodor,  and  a  coup  de  maini 
that  is,  as  1  fuppole,  by  the  poifons  above-men- 
tioned, there  requires  no  great  difcernment  to  dif- 
cover.  But  what  may  be  done  by  a  conjuror  and 
his  baguette,  or  wand;  as  I  am  no  conjuror  myfelf, 
I  leave  that  to  Dr.  Cadogan  to  reveal. 

The  dcxflor  perfeveres  as  a  querift.  *'  What 
then  is  to  be  done  ?  how,  and  in  what  manner  are 
chronic  dileafes  and  cachexies  to  be  cured,  and 
health  rellored  and  eftablifhed  ?"  Why  the  dodtbr 
fays,  "  I  have  already  fnewen  that  the  caufes  of 
thefe  chronic  difeafes  are  indolence,  intemperance, 
and  vexation."  Barring  accidents^  do^or^  and  fe- 
vers not  happily  ended.  "  And  if  there  be  any 
truth  or  weight  in  what  I  have  faid,  the  remedies 
are  obvious,  activity,  temperance,  and  peace  of 
■mind,"  Barring  accidents^  doBor^  and  fevers  not 
-happily  ended. 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  adds,  "  it  will  be  faid,  the  re- 
medies are  obvious ;  but  impracticable.  Would 
you  bid  the  feeble  cripple,  who  cannot  Hand,  take 
up  his  bed  and  walk  ?  the  man,  who  has  loft  all 
appetite,  abftain?"  there  can  be  no  need  of  fuch  an 
order,  doctor,  to  one  who  cannot  eat;  "andthefleep- 
lefs  wretch,  racked  with  pain,  enjoy  peace  of  mind  ? 
No,  certainly,  I  am  not  fo  abiurd.  Thefe  muft 
be  affifted  by  medicine,  and  if  they  have  not  ex- 
haufted  all  its  power  already,  a  little  refpite,  a  fa- 
vourable interval  may  be  obtained,  that  with  other 
artificial  aids  co-operating,  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved to  their  advantage ;  and,  if  rightly  em- 
ployed, they  may  get  on  from  Itrength  to  ftrength, 
till  they  recover  into  perfecl  health."  The  dodor 
then  lays,  "  but  it  is  not  my  defign,  at  prefent,  to. 
expatiate  upon  the  particular  kind  of  medical  re- 
lief which  every  chronic  difeafc  may  require."  As 
N2  Dr. 
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Dr.  Cadogan  hath  chofen  to  decline  this  tafl<,  a? 
prefent,  and  to  leave  it  for  himfelf,-  as  he  fays,  ie 
has  been  left  to  him  by  others,  I  beg  leave  to  take 
the  liberty  of  commenting  a  little  on  this  pafiTage* 
And,  as  the  beft  comment  on  a  man's  works  are  the 
works  themfelves,  I  fliall  follow  that  method. 

The  doftor  hath  already  fpoken  of  thefe  refpites 
and  reliefs  of  the  difeafed,  which  plainly  appear  to 
fignify  a  temporary  death  of  the  patient  •,  and  then 
there  arifes  the  interval  for  introducing  into  the  dead 
body,  the  powers  of  his  (^^'Zm/y,  life  and  nature \  and 
thefe,  if  rightly  employed,  may  get  him  on,  from 
ftrength  to '  ftrength,  till  he  recovers  into  perfeft 
health.  And  this,  I  hope,  may  bejuftly  deemed 
the  artificial  aids  •,  and  being  now  revealed,  it  may 
fave  the  do6lor  the  trouble  of  expatiating  any 
further.  For  it  really  may,  as  he  fays,  "  lead  him 
into  too  wide  a  field,  and  too  far  from  his  prefent 
purpofe,  which  is  to  fliew,  that  the  gout,  in  mod 
of  its  flages  and  degrees  may  be  cured,  a  prefent 
paroxyfm  or  fit  relieved,  its  return  for  ever  fafely 
prevented,  and  the  patient  eftabliflied  in  perfed: 
health."  And  what  man  will  refufe  his  affent,  that 
this  field  is  large  enough  of  all  confcience,  and 
needs  no  addition  of  medical  relief  to  increafe  its 
dimenfions  ?  let  us  fee  how  the  do6lor  finds  his  way 
out  of  this  field. 

And  here  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  he  ftarta 
fair.  '*  Let  us  fuppofe,  fays  he,  the  cafe  of  a 
man,  from  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  who  has 
had  at  leaft  twenty  fits  of  gout-,  by  which  mofl: 
of  his  joints  have  been  fo  clogged  and  obftrufled 
as  to  make  walking  or  any  kind  of  motion,  very 
uneafy  to  him  ;  let  him  have  had  it,  fometimes  in 
his  ftomach,  a  little  in  his  head,  and  often  all  over 
him,  fo  as  to  make  him  univerfaily  fick  and  low- 
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fpirited,  efpecially  before  a  regular  fit  has  come  to 
relieve  him."  In  this  manner  of  dating  the  cafe, 
there  are  Tome  things  which  want  explanation  to 
my  capacity.  I  do  not  underftand  how  a  man 
can  have  the  gout  fomeiimes  only,  in  his  ftomach 
and  a  littk  in  his  head,  when  he  has  it  oflen  all 
over  him  •,  unlefs,  indeed,  the  head  and  the  rto- 
mach  do  but  fometimes  make  part  of  his  body. 
Nor  do  I  fee  how  a  man  can  be  either  y?^/^  or  low* 
fpirited  in  his  great  toes,  or  fingers  :  and  yet  fo  he 
muH  be,  if  he  be  univ  erf  ally  fick  and  low- fpirited. 

This,  I  do  readily  agree  with  the  doctor,  is  as 
bad  a  c^fe  as  he  need  propofe.  ,  And  God  grant  it 
may  never  prove  to  be  a  worfe  than  he  can  cure. 
And  fo  I  fmcereiy  wifh  him  fuccefs  in  his  praftice. 
The  do6lor  then  fays,  and  "  therefore  it  will  not 
be  expected  that  every  old  cripple  whofe  joints 
are  burnt  to  chalic,"  that  burning  of  joints  to 
chalk,  feems  to  be  a  new  phcenomenon  in  che- 
mifcry  -,  for  burning  bones  does  not  make  chalk  ; 
and  burning  chalk  makes  lime.  "  However  thefe 
burnt  bones  are  grown  together  and  united  by 
anchylofes  and  the  arthritic  muft  be  carried  from 
his  bed  to  his  table  and  back  again,  fhould  fuch  a 
man  be  pi'opofed  as  an  obje<5l  of  medication  and 
cure."  Yes,  dodor  of  medication^  though  not  of 
cure ;  becaufe  you  add,  "  and  yet  even  he 
might  perhaps  receive  fome  relief  and  palliation  of 
pain,  if  he  has  any  great  degree  of-  it,  which  is. 
not  very  common  in  this  cafe." 

However,  as  the  doctor  fays,  "  let  us  fuppofe 
therefore,  the  firft  example."  And  now  I  fliall 
proceed,  firft  to  give  Dr.  Cadogan's  manner  of 
treating  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  then  Dr.  Syden- 
ham's, making  no  comparifon  betweer^  the  two 
dcdtors.  For  I  k no v/  that  Sydenham  is  not  to  be 
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compared  with  Dr.  Cadogan.  Becaufe  the  former 
only  propofes  to  alleviate  the  pains  and  protract 
the  r-ecurns  of  the  fits,  by  exercife,  temperance 
and  ptace  of  mind :  whereas  Dr.  Cadogan  afiferts,, 
by  thefe  three  an  elernal  prevention  of  the  gout's 
returning  may  be  accomplilhed  and  perfect  health 
eftabhfhcd.  Only  1  beg  to  remark,  that  Syden- 
ham has  been  hitiierto  confidered  as  the  lead  hy- 
pothetical and  vifionary  of  all-^hyficians-,  the  moft 
faithful  obferver  of  difeafes ;  of  the  ways  of  nature 
in  curing  them  ;  and  of  the  truth  in  his  relations  ; 
that  he  had  very  great  pradice,  and  had  himfelf 
the  gout  thirty-four  years  before  he  wrote  his  trea^ 
tife  on  that  difeafe. 

"  If  the  point  be  to  aflfuage  the  violent  ragingi 
of  a  prefent  paroxyfm,  this  may  he  J'afely  done,  by 
giving  fome  foft  and  llowly-operating  laxative, 
neither  hot  nor  cold."  Warm  then,  1  warrant  it. 
So  it  is,  the  dodor  fays  fa  "  But  warm  either  in. 
fmall  dofes,  repeated  fo  as  to  move  the  patient, 
once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  by  a  larger 
dofe  oftner  in  a  Jcfs  time,  according  to  the 
ftrength  and  exigency." 

Sydenham  is  of  another  opinion.  He  fays, 
**  I  am  moft  certainly  perfuaded,  being  taught 
by  the  repeated  experience  of  fuffering  from  it,, 
that  every  cathartic  whether  it  be  of  the  lenient^  or 
the  ftronger  kind,  which,  according  to  cuftom, 
is  deftined  to  free  the  articulations  from  the  gout, 
is  greatly  hurtful:  v;heiher  this  purging  be  ap- 
plied, either  in  the  paroxyfm,  to  leffen  the  offend- 
ing matter,  in  the  end.  of  the  fit  to  diffipate  the 
relicks  of  the  difeafe,  or  in.the  perfect  intermifTion, 
or  in  health  to  oppofe  the  future  paroxyfm.  For 
I  have  found,  at  my  own  peril,  and  at  that  of 
otiier  perfons,,  that  2  cathartic,  adminiftered   in 
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cither  of  the  preceding  times,  was  fo  little  corref- 
ponding  with   my  willies,  that  the  evil,  which   it 
was  intended  to  appeafe  and  avert,  was  encreafed. 
And  by  thefe  means   the  paroxyfm    was  not  only 
rnore  violent,  but  that  the  patient  was  thrown  into 
imminent   danger  of   lofing   his  life  ;    and  that 
being  adminiftered  in  the  conclufion  of  the  fit,   it 
caufed  the  matter  to  germinate  afre(h  and  to  pro- 
duce a  fecond  paroxyfm,  not  more  gentle  than  the 
preceding.     And  thus  the   patient,  deluded  by  a 
falacious  hope,  fabricated  for  himfelf  thofe  evils, 
which  he   had  not   fuffered,  unlefs,  by  purging, 
he  had  excited  the   arthritic  humour  into  frefh 
rage.     Whatever  then   appertains   to     cathartics, 
whether  adminiftered   by  potion  or   by  clyfter,  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that   fmce   it  is  the  inviolable 
law  of  nature,  and  interwoven  with  the  effence  of 
this  difeafe,  that  the  arthritic  matter  fhould  con- 
ftantly  be  thrown  on  the  articulations  ;  thaf,  on, 
this  account,  cathartics  will   effect  nothing   elfe, 
but  that  the  peccant  humour,  which  nature  hath 
driven  into  the  extremities  of  the  body  be  recalled 
into  the  mafs  of  blood  ;  from  whence  it  happens, 
that  what  ought  to  be  difcharged  in  the  articula- 
tions returns    with  violence  on   the   vifcera ;  and. 
thus  the  patient  who  was  in  no  kind  of  danger,  is 
expofed  to  the  great  rifque  of  his  life.     And   thea 
he  adds,  "  this    method  of  cure,    by   cathartics, 
although  it  be  pernicious  aud  deftrutlive,  is  ufed 
by  fome  empirics  and  hath  acquired  them,  a.  mO:' 
derate  eftimation.'* 

Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  "proper  cataplafms  may 
alfo  be  fafely  applied  to  the  raging  part  which 
often  afiliage  pain  furprizingiy.'*  But  Sydenham 
fays,  "  as  to  external  remedies,  for  alleviating 
pain,  I  know  of  no  fuch,  although  I  have  tried 
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many  things  with  that  view,  both  on  myfelf  and 
others,  refrigerants  and  repellents  excepted ;  the 
application  of  which  I  have  already  Ihewen  ta 
be  perilous  :  and  fupported  by  much  and  long 
obfervation,  1  confidently  allert,  that  the  greateit 
part  of  thofe  who  are  faid  to  perilli  by  the  gout 
are  not  fo  much  deftroyed  by  that  difeale,  as  by 
injurious  and  unfl<:ilful  medication."  And  by  thefe 
alteratives  it  is  that  the  pains  of  the  gout  are  al- 
fuaged  furprizingly  and  for  ever.  Hotfman  alio 
declares,  "  that  from  various  obfervations  he  had 
found  that  apoplexies,  palfies,  lofs  of  memory, 
cholics  and  convulfive  afthmas,  as  well  as  imflam- 
mations  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  had  been 
confecutive  of  external  applications  in  the  gout.'* 

To  the  pr<;ceding  Dr.  Cadogan  adds,  "  and  if 
the  patient  was  young  and  vigorous,  and  the  pain 
violent,  there  could  be  no  danger  in  taking  away 
a  little  blood."  Let  us  again  hear  mailer  Syden- 
denham.  ,"  Bleeding  is  not  to  be  admitted,  either 
to  prevent  a  fiit,  whole  approach  is  apprehended, 
or  to  mitigate  the  pain,  when  it  is  arrived.  By 
all  thofe  who  are  advanced  in  life,  even  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  paroxyfms,  if  blood  be  drawn,  there 
will  be  danger  left  a  new  fit  fucceed,  from,  the 
agitation  of  the  blood  and  arthritic  humour, 
which  will  be  of  longer  duration  and  attended  with 
more  enormous  fymptoms  than  the  antecedent,^ 
and  the  matter  recalled  from  the  extremities  to  the 
vital  parts  •,  and  th.s  evil  is  recalled  as  often  as  a  vein 
is  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the  fit."  How- 
ever, he  faysi  "  if  the  arthritic  be  young,  and 
heated  by  immoderate  drinking,  blood  may  be 
drawn  in  the  beginning  of  thvr  firft  paroxyfm  •,  but 
if  it  be  drawn  in  the  fubfcquent  fits,  the  gout  will 
much  fooner  become  inveterate,  even  in  youn^ 
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men,  and  in  a  few  years  extend  its  tyranny  farther 
than  otherwife  in  many  years  it  could  have  acqui- 
red the  power  of  extending  it."  This  is  univer- 
fally  the  opinion  of  all  phyficians  who  are  moft 
efteemed  and  diflinguiflied  for  their  medical  fcience. 
And  the  fact  was  moil  notorioufly  and  fatally  ve- 
rified by  the  practice  of  the  late  Dr.  Thompfon, 
who,  by  the  untimely  death  of  his  patients,  or  the 
exacerbation  of  their  torture,  fpeedily  admonilhed 
the  furviving  to  flee  from  his  medication  and  avert 
his  mifchief. 

And  then  Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  "  thus,  in  two  or 
three  days  time,  I  have  often  feen  a  fevere  fit  mi- 
tigated and  made  tolerable ;  and  this  is  a  better 
way  of  treating  it,  with  regard  to  future  confe- 
quences,  than  bearing  it  with  patience  and  fuffer- 
ing  it  to  take  its  courfe:  for  the  fooner  the  joints 
are  relieved  from  diltenfion  and  pain  the  lefs  dan- 
ger there  is  of  obftrudions  fixing  in  them,  or  their 
being  calcined  and  utterly  deftroyed."  But  may 
not  an  arthritic,  by  being  too  foilicitous  to  pre- 
ferve  his  joints,  be  obliged  to  lofe  his  life  ?  after 
v/hich,  I  humbly  apprehend,  his  limbs  can  be^of  no 
great  ufe  to  him  ?  Sydenham  anfwers  this  quelHon 
in  the  affirmative,  refpedting  the  antecedent  me- 
thods of  cure ;  for  he  fays,  "by  how  much  the 
more  the  pains  of  the  patient  are  alleviated,  by  fo 
much  the  more  is  the  concodion  of  the  matter  de- 
layed J  and  by  as  much  as  the  lamenefs  is  reftrain- 
ed,  fo  much  the  more  is  the  expulfion  of  the  mor- 
bific matter  impeded.  Add  to  this,  that  by  as 
much  as  the  fury  and  edge  of  the  fit  is  blunted, 
not  only  the  patient  is  thereby  afflided  with  a  lon- 
ger parox)lm,  but  his  fits  will  fooner  return,  and 
he  will  be  lefs  free  from  all  the  melancholy  fymp- 
toms  during  the  intervals." 
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So  great  is  the  difference  between  Sydenhanranc} 
Cadogan,     And  then  the  latter  phyfician  exclaims, 
*' but,  inftead  of  this,  the  general  praftice  is  quite 
the  reverie."     Indeed,  dodor,  you  are  niiftaken, 
*'  Oh  keep  up  your  fpirits  they  cry  ;  keep  it  out  of 
your  ftomach  at  all  events."     This  is  the  fecond 
time  that   Dr.  Cadogan  hath  exprelTed   his  refent- 
ment  againft  keeping  the  gout  out  of  the  ftomach, 
as  if  letting  it  in  were  the  beft  way  of  relieving  the 
patient.  This,  however,  is  new  in  practice.  And,  for 
this  reafon,  1  imagine  when  it  rages  in  a  diftant  part, 
the  bringing  of  it  back,  by  cathartics,  external  appli- 
cations and   bleeding  is   always  to  be  encouraged. 
And  then  the  dodlor  fays,  "  they  drink  ftrong  wines 
and  cordials,  and  eat  rich  fpoon  meats,  raife  a  high 
fever,  enrage  and  prolong  the  pain,  and  protrad  st 
fit  from  one  week  to  fix  weeks,  leaving  obftrufli- 
ons  and  weaknefs  in  the  parts,  crippling  the   pa- 
tient ever  after."     Thus,  becaufe  an  excefs  in  diet 
may  aggravate  the  fymptoms,    the  mode  of  prac- 
tice, which  promifes  to  recall  the  matter  from  the 
extremities  to  the  vital  parts  to  alleviate  pain,  is  the 
6nly  true  method  of  treating  arthritics.  Medio  Hi- 
tijftmm  ibis.     And  now,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan, "  all  this,  I   hope,  will  be  fairly  and  can- 
didly underftood  j  for  there  is  doubtlefs  a  great  va- 
riety of  gouty  cales,  but  no  cafe  that  will  not  ad- 
mit of  medical  afliftance,    judicioufly  adminifter- 
ed."  Always,  provided  you  apply  to  Dr.  Cadogan. 
And  now  for  a  truth  which  nothing  can  exceed 
in  its  utility,  provided  it  could  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution.    "  But  the  moft  capital  point  of  all,  and 
what  is  moft  defired  by   all,  is  to  prevent  its  re- 
turn, or  changing  into  any  other  difeafe,  and  ta 
eftablifti  health.     And  here  moft  men  would  be 
very  well  pleafed  and  happy  could  this  be  done  by 
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any  medical  trick  or  noftrum,  with  full  liberty  of 
living  as  they  lift  and  indulging  every  appetite  and 
pafiion  without  controul."     Depend  upon  it,  doc- 
tor, they  vAould  be  very  well  pleafed  although  this 
end  were  obtained  by  plain  fenfe,  and  a  medicine 
known  to  all  the  world.     However,  fays  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan,  "  Tome  poor  filly  creatures,  ignorant  of  all 
philolophy  and  the  nature  of  caufes  and  effects." 
*'  Such,  1  apprehend,  as  the  lord  chief  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas,    and  other  filly  fellows,    who 
have  followed  Le  Fevre,  "  have  been  led  into  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  by  a  few  artful  rogues,  very 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  their  future  health,  and 
danger  of  their  lives  alfo,  cxpeding  from   medi- 
cine what  it  never  did  or  can  perform,  the  cure  of 
chronic  difeafes."     Now,  if  they  have  not  loft  their 
prefent  healthy  how  does  the  doftor  know  they  will 
lofe  their  future  ?   and  as   I   do  heartily  agree  that 
he  is  a  rogue^  who  leads  men  to  the  prejudice  of 
their   health,  by  any  medical  trick  or  noftrum  •,  fo 
I  cannot  but  infer,   fhould  any  man  lead  them  to 
fame  place,  by   regimen^  that  he  would  be  a  rogue 
$lfo. 

The  do(5lor  perfeveres.  "  I  think  that  it  is  need- 
lefs  here  to  take  any  pains  to  ftiew  the  inefficacy  of 
all  the-  common  modes  of  pratlice,  vomiting, 
purging,  bleeding,  bliftering,  iflues,  i^c.  They 
have  been  found  ineffe6lual,  not  only  in  the  gout 
but  ail  other  chronic  difeafes."  Not  fo  needlels, 
if  the  doctor  pleafe  \  for  he  hath  long  fince  told 
vis,  they  will  do  wonders  \  and  very  lately^  that 
purging  and  bleeding  are  excellent  remedies  in  the 
gout  to  leffen  the  pain  and  fhorten  the  fit.  And, 
therefore,  it  certainly  requires  jome  pains  to  fhew 
how  thofe  things,  which  prcduci  ihcfe  effe£ls^  zreifi"' 
^^^ual  and  produce  nothing  at  alL     But  then  the 
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doftor  fays,  "  all  fenfible  praftitioners  muft  know 
their  effeili  to  be  hut  temporary"  How  then  are 
they  not  cfFecinal?  is  nothing  effedual  but  what  laits 
for  ever  ?  "  and  that  they  are  meant  and  ufed  only 
as  means  of  prefent  relief:  and  is  fuch  relief  na 
cffe6l.'*  Why  then  there  is  but  one  fenfible  pracftiti- 
oner  upon  earth ;  for  all  the  reil:,  fave  Dr.  Cadogan,^ 
do  verily  believe  that  the  venereal  difeafe  is  radi- 
cally cured  by  mercury  j  and  that  the  adminiftering 
of  it  is  meant  to  be  a  radical  cure. 

And  now,  with  Dr.  Cadogan,  "let  us  '  fee 
what  pradticable  plan,  or  regimen,  here  defcribed, 
when  a  fit  of  the  gout  is  happily  ended,  may  for 
ever  prevent  its  return  -,  and  fo  confirm  his  general 
health,  that  it  fhall  not  again  be  overfet  by  every 
flight  cold  or  trifling  accident."  And  if  it  be  only 
confirmed  againft  flight  colds  and  trifling  accidents, 
I  do  not  fee  how  its  return can/^^r  ever  be  prevented. 

The  dodor  then  fays,  "  I  have  already  fliewen, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  aflivity,  or  bodily  motion, 
is  necefTary,  at  intervals,  every  day,  to  raife  the 
circulation  to  that  pitch  that  will  keep  the  fine  vef- 
iels  open  and  the  old  blood  pure  •,  and  alfo  make 
new  from  the  frefh  juices."  So  have  thoufands 
before  him :  but  not  in  the  fame  way,  by  making 
the  body  confiil  of  two  mills  and  a^?/'//,  and  of  threi^ 
fets  of  circulating  vefTcls. 

"  if  the  patient  cannot  be  brought  to  this,  fays 
iht  do(5lor,  he  has  no  chance  of  recovering  to  per- 
fed  health."  Very  little,  indeed.  "  If  therefore, 
he  can  neither  walk  nor  ride  at  all,  he  muft  by  de- 
grees be  brought  to  do  both  by  the  afiifhance  of 
others,  which  may  be  given  him  in  tlie  following 
jnanner."  Of  which  I  have  neverthelefs  fome 
doubt,  "Let  a  handy,  a<ftive  fervant  or  two  be 
f jiipjoyed  to  rub  him  all  over,  as  he  lies  in  bed, 
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^vith  flannels  or  flannel  gloves,  fumigated  with  gumS 
©nd  fpices,  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  brace 
and  ftrengthen  his  nerves  and  fibres,  and  move  his 
blood  without  any  fatigue  to  himfelf."  To  this,  in 
a  note,  the  dodor  fays,  "  a  little  friftion  may  have 
little  or  no  effefl  ;  but  long  continued  and  repeat- 
■ed  often  with  fumigated  flannels,  it  will  do  more 
than  mod  other  things  or  methods.'* 

From  a  defcription  of  thefe  effe^ls  I  naturally 
recede  to  the  caujes ;  and  therefore  I  conclude,  al- 
tho'  the  do(ftor  has  omitted  to  fpecify  the  fex,  that 
the  two  handy  fervants  muft  be  maidjervants,  who, 
with  their  friilions^  fumigations,  and  flannel  gloves 
are '  ta  brace  and  Jirengthen  the  nerves  and  fibres, 
and  move  the  blood,  without  any  fatigue  to  the 
patient  himfelf.  Although  I  think  this  to  be  a  very- 
good  method  of  eff'ectuating  the  preceding  pur- 
pofes,  I  diff'er  in  opinion  from  the  do6tor  in  that 
which  follows.  I  doubt  whether  it  may  not "  take 
tip  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  at  firit:  and  I  am 
fure  it  will  not  have  the  preceding  eflfcds  if  it  be 
repeated  five  or  fix  timxs  a  day,  fuppofing  him  to- 
tally unable  to  help  himfelf" 

Then  fays  the  dodor,  '■'■  lut  if  he  can  walk  a 
hundred  yards  only."  But  and  //—are  ugly  things 
when  they  come  after  a  pofitive  aflertion,  that  this 
man  is  to  be  perfectly  rellored  to  health  and  all  re^ 
turns  of  the  gout  for  ever  prevented.  Well  then, 
with  this  btif  and  «/,  what  is  the  event  ?  Wh3r,  "  it 
will  forward  him  greatly  to  walk  thofe  two  hundred 
yards  every  two  hours."  As  much  as  it  did  the  Irifli- 
man  in  his  journey,  who,  riding  pofl:,  rode  three 
times  over  the  fame  part,  becaufe  he  would  have 
fome  more  of  the  good  road  before  he  left  it.  For, 
if  a  man  walk  thofe  fame  two  hundred  yards  for 
ever,  I  apprehend,  he  will  not  be  forwarded  more 
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than  if  he  walked  them  once  only.  "  And,  if  he 
can  bear  a  carriage,  let  him  go  out  in  it  every  day, 
till  he  begins  to  be  tired."  I  would  add  if  I 
might,  to  go  out,  and  come  home  before  he  be  tired-, 
becaufe  if  he  perfift  in  going  out  till  he  begins  to 
be  tired,  1  think  the  coming  home  after  it  may  be 
too  much.  But  I  afk  pardon  for  pretending  to 
mend  that  which,  in  its  nature,  is  incapable  of 
amendment. 

The  dodor  fays,  "  the  firft  day  or  two  all  this 
may  difturb  and  fatigue  him  a  little-,  but  if  he  has 
patience  to  perfevere  to  the  fourth."  What  then  ? 
"why  then  the  dodor  will  dare  to  promife  him  fome 
amendment  and  increafe  of  ftrength."  Promife 
him  .''  why  he  promifed  that  before.  And  this  the 
patient  hath  already,  who,  from  not  being  able 
to  Jland,  hath  been  rubbed  by  the  two  handy  maid 
fervants  into  the  ability  of  walking  fix  hundred 
yards  in  a  day.  "  And  then  he  mull  employ  it  as 
young  merchants  do  a  little  money,  to  get  more.'* 
If  they  do  not  bankrupt.  "And  thus  he  muft  go  on 
rubbing."  Rub  away,  my  handy  maids  -,  "  walking 
and  riding  a  little  more  and  more  every  day,  (top- 
ping always,  upon  the  firft  fenfation  of  wearinefs, 
to  reft  a  little."  Then,  if  he  walks,  let  one  of  the  girls 
follow  him  with  a  ftool  that  he  may  not  be  made 
more  weary  with  ftanding,  "  till  he  be  able  to  walk 
two  or  three  miles  at  a  ftretch  or  ride,  ten  without 
any  wearinefs  at  all."  I  fear  all  this  is  like  the 
•wifdom  of  the  young  rat  in  council,  who  propofed 
the  tying  of  a  bell  roundthe  cat's  neck,  topronounce 
his  coming.  It  would  be  an  admirable  way,  indeed, 
but  where  is  the  phyfician  that  can  do  it  ?  Dr.  Ca- 
doganistheman.  But  what  if  another  fit  fliould  come 
beforfc  this  walking  be  efFeded  ?  why  then  that 
would  be  a  rub,  which  muft  be  rubbed  away  by  the 
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rnaids.  If  it  can  be  :  if  not,  it  is  a  rub  forever,  and 
here  ends  the  dodor's  differtation  upon  rubbing. 

And  now  for  the  doctor's  reafons  of  recommen- 
dation. "  This  is  recommended  with  an  intentioa 
to  diflodge  and  throw  off  all  remains  of  crude,  gouty 
concretions  that  may  have  obftruded  his  joints," 
or  which,  like  Bays's  army  in  the  inns  at  KnightV 
Bridge,  "be  concealed  in  the  lacunae,  or  recejfes  of 
his  body,  to  free  the  circulation  in  minimis,  and  all 
its  fecretions,  perlpirations  and  difcharges  what- 
ever r"  1  do  not  remember  that  anatomifts  have 
denominated  any  part  of  the  human  body,  in  a 
man,  the  lacuna.  They  have,  indeed,  given  that 
name  to  certain  glands  which  are  fituated  in  a 
recefs  peculiar  to  the  females  of  our  fpecies  :  buc 
then,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  account  in  what  manner  the 
gouty  concretions,  of  a  man,  can  lie  concealed  in 
the  lacuna  of  a  woman.  But  if  Dr.  Cadogan  hath 
difcovered,  in  the  execution  of  his  talk,  that  things 
are  fo,  then  I  confefs,  indeed,  that  rubbing  fcems 
to  be  a  good  method  of  dillodging  and  throwing 
them  off;  but  1  fancy  the  patient  will  not  receive 
thefe  benefits,  in  confequence  of  thedodlor's  intention 
and  the  female  fridions.  And  here  I  find  I  am 
right  in  my  judgement.  For  the  dodor  fays,  "  they 
may  certainly  be  affiited  and  greatly  promoted  by 
9.  few  well  chofen,  mild,  antimonial,  abforbent, 
and  faponaceous  medicines  and  fweetners,  that 
like  putting  Ihot  or  gravel  into  a  bottle,  with  a 
good  deal  of  agitation,  greatly  help  to  make  it  clean, 
that  without  agitation  will  do  nothing." 

The  fimileis  new  and  excellent,  and  itilluftrates 
finely  j  for  it  feems  all  thefe  medicines,  partici3- 
larly  the  foap,  are  to  enter  the  blood  veffels  in  a  folid 
form,  through  the  lafteals,  the  apertures  of  which 
j»re  invifible  by  the  aid  of  a  microfcope,  to  all  thofe 
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•who  cannot  have  an  occular  demonjlration  of  things  ht" 
vijible ;  and  then  they  mildly  fcour  and  rub  off  all  the 
concretions.  But  will  not  the  doftor's  mill  grind  down 
thefe  medicines  as  well  as  it  does  the  food  ?  if  not,  I 
am  afraid  the  handy  rubbing  of  the  maid  fervants  and 
the  walking  of  a  hundredyards  may  not  be  futficient 
to  give  the  patient  due  agitation.  1  would  therefore 
humbly  advife  the  adding  of  two  more  maid  fervants 
to  tofs  him  in  a  blanket,  or  the  tying  of  him  to  the 
fails  of  a  windmill,  in  a  briflc  gale,  which  will  at  once 
give  him  air,  exercife  and  agitation,  without  la- 
bour to  himfelf.  A  method  which,  as  far  as  I  have 
heard,  hath  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  curing 
of  chronic  difeafes.  And  this  would  certainly  much 
affift  the  fcouring  of  the  fhot-like,  gravel-like  me- 
dicines in  the  body.  And  this  mild  remedy,  I  am 
not  a  little  furprifed,  the  doftor  hath  not  direfled. 
But  perhaps,  we  may  have  it  in  the  great  circle. 

The  do6lor,  having  thus  provided  for  his  pa- 
tient's exercife,  comes  now  to  his  diet.  "  Which 
mull  be  fuch  as  may  neither  turn  four  nor  bitter, 
nor  rancid,  nor  any  way  degenerate  from  thofe 
qualities  neceffary  ro  make  good  blood."  Thefe 
are  qualities  which  may  be  requifite  enough ; 
but  where  are  the  fubftances  which  will  not  do 
either  of  the  former  and  accomplifli  the  latter  to 
be  found  ?  And  then  comes  the  bill  of  fare, 
"  new  laid  eggs,  drefied,  creamy"  (be  fure  to  mind 
the  creamy)  "  tripe,  calves  feet, chicken, partridge, 
rabbits,  moft  forts  of  white  mild  fifli,  fuch  as 
whiting,  fkate,  cod,  turbot,  ^c,  and  ail  forts  of 
Ihell-filh,  particularly  oyfters,  raw.'*  The  reafons 
for  fo  particularly  recommending  oyfters,  in  the 
gout,  in  which  a  free  perfpiration  is  fo  ellentially 
requifite,   is,    I  imagine,  becaufe  Keil  hath  ob- 
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ferved,  that  Oyfters  rellri<fl  and  lefTen  the  perfpir- 
able  matter  more  than  any  other  tood. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  "  very  foon  he  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  eat  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  venifoHy 
l^c"  if  he  can  get  it.  Pray  doctor  nuift  not 
the  patieqt  drink  the  weekly  bottle  the  day 
he  eats  venifon,  and  get  a  little  merry^  for  the 
fake  of  good  humour,  and  good  company?  Can 
it  be  eaten  either  claffically  or  convivially  with 
fmall  beer  or  water  ?  and  now  for  the  time 
of  keeping  thefe  meats,  *'  they  mull  all  be 
i:ept  till  they  are  tender,"  and  now  for  the  man- 
ner of  eating  them.  "  Thefe  mult  all  be  eaten 
with  their  own  gravies,  without  any  compounded 
fauces  or />zV;^/^i  whatever,"  thefe  are  poifon.  "  In- 
ftead  of  which  boiled  or  ftewed  vegetables  and 
fallads  of  letuce  and  endive  may  be  ufed  ;  and 
the  luxury  that  is  not  unwholefome  may  be  allow- 
ed, light  puddings,  cuftards,  creams,  blanc 
manger,  &c.  and  the  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  fea- 
fons."  Now,  pray  Dr.  Cadogan,  is  flcate  a  mild 
fiih  ?  are  mufcles,  being  one  of  the  all  kinds  of 
ihell-fifh,  not  as  poifonous  as  pickled  cucumbers  ? 
will  pork  not  become  rancid  in  the  ftomach  and 
furfeit ;  will  the  ftewed  vegetables  and  fallads  not 
turn  four  ?  and  fmce  all  kinds  of  puddings  and 
creams  have  been  already  interdifted,  as  hurtful, 
wherefore  are  they  now  to  be  introduced  as  whole- 
Ibme  ?  are  not  thefe,  with  cuftards,  more  likely 
to  ferment  and  become  acid  than  bread?  and  does 
the  earth  afford  us  any  one  produftion  which  more 
fpontaneoufly  runs  into  fermentation  and  vinegar 
than  ripe  fruit  ?  and  now  we  fee  how  well  you 
have  adapted  your  diet,  and  your  rational  ideas  to 
the  caufes  of  the  difeafe  and  the  cure  of  it.  And  I 
will  venture  to  afTert,  that  your  temperance,  in 
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eating,  is  fuch  luxury  as  not  one  half  of  thofe  Caft 
indulge  in  who  have  the  gout.  And  therefore> 
it  can  never  be  the  cure  of  that  difeafe  in  them. 

"  But,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  becaufe  wine  moft  un- 
doubtedly produces  nine  in  ten  of  all  the  gouts 
in  the  world,  wine  muft  be  avoided,  or  taken 
very  fparingly."  Indeed,  doftor,  you  are  moft 
undoubtedly  miftaken,  as  it  hath  been  already 
.Ihewen.  Beer  and  cyder  have  as  large  a  fhare  in 
producing  the  gout,  in  England,  as  wine.  However, 
you  lay,  "  if  a  man  thinks  he  muft  die  of  the  ex- 
periment in  leaving  it  off  all  at  once,  he  muft  doit 
by  degrees  and  drink  half  the  quantity  of  yefterday 
till  he  has  brought  it  to  nothing."  And  here  the 
do(Storfhews  hislkill  in  mathematical  quantities  to 
be  equal  to  that  which  he  has  in  phyfics,  metaphy- 
fics,  and  moral  philofophy.  For,  in  what  manner 
can  a  man  bring  fomething  to  nothings  who  leaves 
every  day  one  half  to  be  divided  on  the  next  ?  And 
then  he  adds,  *'  but  the  danger  of  attempting  it  in 
this  manner,  is,  that  it  will  never  be  done."  Ihere 
is  more  than  a  danger ;  there  is  a  certainty  that  it 
can  never  be  done.  1  remark  thefe  things  to  prove 
how  truely  juftified  Dr.  Cadogan  always  is  in 
cenfuring  all  thofe  phyficians  who  have  no  kind  of 
ideas  to  the  words,  gouty,  rheumatic,  cs?f. 

The  dodor  then  Ipeaks  out  boldly,  "]f  he  did  it 
all  at  once,  I  would  be  hanged  if  he  died  of  the 
attempt;  he  would  be  uneaj'y  for  three  or  four 
days,  that's  all."  Now  I  would  not  wifh  the 
dodlor,  for/ his  own  fake,  to  run  this  rilque  of 
being  hanged  ;  and  then,  for  the  lake  of  the  world, 
for  how  could  it  be  fupported  after  the  hanging  of 
the  only  rational  phyficianit  contains?  where  lliall 
fuch  another  philanthropift  of  a  dodor  be  found  .? 
for,  like  Hamlet's  father,  take  iiim  for  all  in  aU, 
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I  fear  we  iliall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  But  if  he 
will  rifque  that  precious  life,  let  him  ftick  literally  to 
the  patient^ s  dyijig  in  the  attempt.  And  let  not  that  at- 
tempt exceed  a  week  :  a  day  would  be  fafer.  That 
he-will  be  only  uneafy  for  three  or  four  days,  I 
am  apprehenfive,  may  alio  be  dubious;  and  fo 
hear  what  old  mafter  Sydenham  hath  to  fay, 
*'  Water  alone  1  efteem  to  be  crude  and  perilous, 
^nd  this  I  have  experienced  to  my  coit  ♦,  and 
therefore  if  the  arthritic,  either  from  a  long  or 
too  great  ufe  of  inebriating  liquors  or  is  of  an  ad- 
vanced age,  or,  laftly,  if  from  too  great  weak- 
nt^s  he  cannot  digeft  his  food  without  wine,  or 
fome  other  fermented  liquor,  it  will  be  dangerous 
if  he  fhall  at  once  and  fuddenly  abftain  from  wine, 
which  error  hath  proved  mortal  to  not  a  few  who 
have  'thus  relinquifhed  that  liquor,"  And  then, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  he  pre- 
fers Canary  to  French  wines.  *'  The  doftor, 
does  indeed  allow  a  little  good  porter  or  foft  alej 
but  then^  by  degrees,  to  come  to  fmall  beer,  the 
wholefomeft  and  bed  of  all  liquors,  except  good 
foft  water."  And  thus  the  frhall  beer  brewer 
ftands  next  in  degree  of  eminence  to  nature  her- 
felf,  for  making  the  beft  beverage.  However, 
thefe  arthritics  are  not  to  be  entirely  refcinded  from 
wine,  only  during  the  dodor's  confiidt  with  thedif- 
cafe.  "  As  foon  as  his  patient  has  recovered  health 
and  ftrength  to  ufe  exercife  enough  to  fubdue  ir, 
he  may  fafely  indulge  once  a  week  or  perhaps 
twice  with  a  pint  of  wine,  for  the  fake  of  good 
^humour  and  good  company  if  they  cannot  be  en- 
joyed without  it;  for  I  would  not  be  fuch  a  churl, 
fays  the  doftor,  as  to  forbid,  or  even  damp  one 
of  the  greateft  joys  of  human  life."  *S blood,  faid 
a  friend  of  mine,  he  proves  himfclf  a  churl  in  the 
O  2  very 
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very  words  in  which  he  renounces  that  charaftefj 
He  allowed  us  a  bottle  before,  at  one  fitting,  and 
now  he  reduces  it  to  a  pint.  A  plague  on  his  re- 
gimen J  it  is  the  very  reverfe  of  Falftaffe's  reck- 
oning. For  in  plump  Jack's,  there  was  a  ha'p'oth 
of  bread  to  two  gallons  of  fack  -,  and  this  aquatic 
phyfician  gives  us  but  one  pint  of  wine  to  a  bill  of 
fare  that  would  tempt  an  alderman. 

Dr.  Cadogan   now  tells  us,  "  we  mud  never 
lofe  fight  of  the  three  great   principles  of  health 
and  long  life,  adlivity,   temperance  and  peace  of 
mind.'*     The   firft  we  may  eafily,  indeed,    keep 
in  view  and  the  doflor  hath  given  a  lubllitute  to  the 
want  of  adivity  in  the  fick  man,  by  the  adtivity 
of  his  handy  maid   fervants.     But  alas !  for  vex- 
ation he  hath  offered  no  cure.    Neither  temperance 
nor  adlivity  will  remove  that.  Poji  equitemfedet  atra 
cura.     She  accompanies  him  alio   in   his   walks, 
takes  the  air  with  him  in  his  chariot,  fits  with  him 
at  his  table,  lies,  but  does  not  fleep,  with  him  in 
his  bed  \  and  thus  one  of  the  three  great  caufes  of 
the  woril   of   all   chronic  difeafes    is   not   to   be 
removed.     How   then    (hall  we    keep    in    fight 
thac  which  we  cannot  fee,  peace  of  mind .''     How- 
eV^er,    "  with  thefe   ever   in   view,    he    may   eat 
and  drink    of   every    thing   the  earth   produces. 
This  is^  indeed,   an   indulgence  pleniere   for    eat- 
ing and   drinking.      Moles,     who    received    his 
intelligence   from  tolerable   authority,  is  of  ano- 
ther opinion,  for  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Levi- 
ticus, you  will  find    it  thus  written.     *'  And  the 
lord  {poke  unto  Mofes  and  to  Aaron,  faying  unto 
them,  whatfoever  parteth,  the  hoof  and  is  cloven- 
footed,  and  cheweth  the  cud,  amon^  the  beads, 
that  (hall  ye  eat ;"  with  exceptions  alfo.     But  his 
diet,  as  the  dodor  fays,  "muft  be  plain,  fimple,  folid 
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and  tender."  Do  not /olid  and  Under  leem  difficult 
to  be  had  in  the  fame  piece  of  beef  ?  however,  all 
kinds  of  earthly  produftions,  folid  and  fluid,  are  again 
laid  open  to  Dr.  Cadogan's  temperate  man,  and  fo 
goodnight  to  regimen;  and  yet,  there  feem  to  be  fe- 
veral  things,  which  the  earth  produces,  that  I  would 
not  advife  him  to  eat*,  fuch  as  fome  forts  of  fungus 
and  fome  herbs ;  fuch  as  hemlock  and  henbane  and 
the  deadly  night- Ihade.  We  are  then  told,  "that  we 
mull  eat  but  of  one  thing  or  two  at  mod  at  a  meal, 
and  this  will  foon  bring  us  to  be  fatisfied  with  about 
half  our  ufual  quantity,  for  all  men  eat  about  twice 
as  much  as  they  ought  lo  do,  provoked  by  variety" 
By  this  account  one  would  imagine  there  was  not 
a  man  in  all  England,  who  did  nsf  live  like  a  Lord 
Mayor  or  a  Sheriff,  at  leajl.  Why,  doiflor,  fix- 
teen  parts  in  twenty  of  mankind  in  this  kingdom, 
have  not  tv^o  difhes  at  a  meal  to  eat  of;  and  one 
half  of  thefe  are  fo  far  from  eating  too  much  from 
theprovocation  of  variety,  that  they  have  notonediih 
on  which  to  faiisfy  their  honeft  hunger  fix  times  in 
fix  monrhs  :  unlels  they  can  feed  on  your  ^therial 
diet,  or  eat  what  they  liave  not.  And  thefe  honeil, 
induftrious  men  would  be  more  than  fatisfied,  would 
you  be  pleafed  to  give  them,  each  day,  that  other 
half  of  the  meal  which  is  to  remain  after  your  pa.r 
tients  are  fatisfied. 

However,  "  we  muft  drink  but  little  of  any  li- 
quor, and  never  till  we  have  done  eating."  No 
hobbing  nor  nobbing  at  table.  "  The  drier  every 
man's  diet  is  the  better."  And  yet,  not  long  fince, 
we  were  told,  that  we  fpoiled  all  our  meat  by  roaft- 
ingand  cooking  it  too  much,  and  lofing  all  the  red 
gravy.  How  do  you  make  this  out  doctor  ?  by 
being  always  new  in  confiftency  of  opinion  ?  At 
one  time   we  are  to  eat  juicey   meat,    fomething 
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like  a  Tartar  and  a  tyger,  becaufe  that  makes  us 
heakhy  and  flrong  j  and  then  we  muft  eat  dry  meat, 
like  a  horfe,  and  never  drink  till  we  are  fatisfied  j 
becaufe  that  afTifts  digeilion.  Does  not  your  differ- 
tation  refemble  the  cloud  in  Hamlet,  which  was 
fometimes  an  owl,  fometimes  a  camel,  and  fome- 
times  a\\hale? 

"No  wine  oftener  than  tv/ice  a  week  at  mod.'*  The 
wine  increafes  from  once  and  a  perhaps  to  a  pofttiv» 
twice  a  week,  tho'  it  lelTens  from  a  bottle  to  a  pint. 
"And  this  muft  be  confidered  as  a  luxurious  indul- 
gence." A  hard  leflbn  for  the  bon  vivant  \  yet,  "if  he  be 
lometimes  led  unawares  into  a  debauch,  it  muft  be 
expiated  by  abftinence  and  double  exercife  the  next 
day  •,  and  hemay  take  a  little  of  my  Magnefia  Alba 
and  Rhubarb,  as  a  good  antidote."  And  pray  Dr. 
Cadogan,  how  came  the  Magnefia  to  heycur'sF  I 
find  the  procefs  of  making  it  in  Shebbeare's  prac- 
tice of  phyfic^  printed  feventeen  years  agone,*  and 
yet  your  advertifement  for  making  it  was  publifti- 
ed  but  five  years  fince.  On  this  account  I  have 
feen  Shebbeare,  and  he  tells  me,  that  vyhen  he  read, 
yourefTay  On  the  nurfing  of  children,  in  manufcript,. 
that  he  mentioned  this  medicine  to  you,  before 
•which  time  it  appeared  that  you  were  a  ftrangerto 
the  compofition;  that  you  then  inferred  the  name  of 
,itin  your  eflay,  and  have  advertifed  it  in  this  man- 
ner. "  When  /firft  introduced  and  recommended 
Magnefia,  now,  above  twenty  years  ago,  /never 
intended  it  fhould  be  a  fecret  to-  be  advertifed  for 
the  private  profit  of  any  man,  knowing  that  a  good 

me- 


•  Magnefta  Alba,  made  of  the  earth  of  the  fal  catkarticus 
nmdrus,  precipitated  by  iixivium  tariari,  which,  being  wafli- 
cd  clean  and  dryed,  yields  iincre  in  quantity,  and  is  more  al- 
kaline in  quality,  than  the  earth  of  nitre,  or  of  any  other 
neutral  fait.  (VU,  2.  /.  290  J 
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medicine  would  find  its  way  into  the  world  without 
the   contemptible   method   of    advertifing."      In 
what   manner  could   Dr.  Cadogan   introduce  this 
medicine   twenty   years  ago  which  had  been  in- 
troduced   many    years    before   that    time  ?     how 
could    he    intend   to    keep    that  a   fecret   which 
was  known  to  Dr.  Glafs  and  Shebbeare,  and  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  latter  ?  and  on  what  right 
docs  he  call  the  Magnefia  hts^  when  fuch  is  the 
true  (late  of  the  cafe  ?  and  let  n\Q  recommend  to 
the  do6tor  to  be  more  temperate  for  the  future, 
againft   advertifing   quacks    and   lying   advertife- 
ments.  The  fadl  is  then,  that  you  do6lor  had  it  from 
Shebbeare,  andheingenuoufly  tells  me,  that  in  con- 
verfation  with  Dr.  Glafs  of  Exeter,  who   is  ftemini 
fecunduSy   when  they  were   talking  on  Hoffman's 
Magnefia,  made  from  the  bittern  of  nitre,  that  the 
doctor  faid,  he  was  convinced  that  the  fait,  made 
from  the  bittern  of  fea  fait,  would  be  equally  effi- 
cacious.    In  confequence  of  this,  it  was  firft  m.ade 
from  that  fait  by  Shebbeare.  And  yetyou.  Dr.  Cado- 
gan,   in  your  advertifemcnt,  call  it  your  own  pre^ 
fcripticn.     Is  there  not  fomething  alfo  which  fhews 
your  chemical  knowledge   to  be  new  like  all  the 
reft  ?  for  you  prefcribe   the    bitter   purging   fair, 
€r  that  which  hath   been  falfely  called^   and  is  com- 
monly Jold^  for  Clauker's  Jalt.     Ypu  are,  indeed, 
miilaken  in  the  thing  ;  for  the   bitter  purging  fait 
is  fhot  from  the   bittern,  which  remains  after  the 
common  fait  is  made,  and  is  never  called  nor  fold 
for  Glauber's  fait,     llie  latter  is  made  from  fea  falc 
with  the  addition  of  oiJ  of  vitriol,  by  the  mixture 
of  vvhich  the  marine  acid  flies  off,  and  the  earth 
becomes  united  with    the   vitriolic,    which    being 
chriftalized,  forms  a  fait,  unlike   in  every  appear- 
ance to  that  of  the  marine  bittern.     Whoever  is 
O  4  well 
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well  acquainted  with  thefe  medicines  can  never 
think  that  one  can  be  fold  for  another^  any  more 
than  a  turkey  for  a  mallard. 

And  now  comes  a  medical  diredion  worth  all 
the  reft.  "  Or,  if  he  cannot  fleep  wich  his  urkufual 
load,  he  may  drink  water,  and,  with  his  finger  in 
his  throat  throw  it  up."  He  muft  have  a  confound- 
ed long  finger  to  get  it  into  his  throat.  However 
this  be  one  of  the  few  rational  ideas,  which  moft 
alTuredly  mankind  never  had  before  the  publication 
of  the  doflor's  difltrrtation;  and,  if  it  will  perform 
what  Ur.  Cadogan  fays,  we  need  no  other  remedy; 
we  have  nothing  to  fear;  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry; 
hang  forrow,  calt  away  care,  and  bid  defiance  to 
all  gouts,  chronic  difeafes  and  dofbors.  Only  re- 
member the  viatcr^  and  to  get  a  finger  long  enough 
to  reach  into  the  thro.it,  and  ail  fhall  be  well.  For 
the  doctor  fays,  "  1  have  known  fome  old  foldiers, 
by  this  trick  alone,  taking  their  dofe  to  bed  with 
them,  live  to  kill  iheir  acquaintance  tv»ro  or  three 
times  over."  And  now  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know 
whether  Dr.  Cadogan  were  the  phyfician  who 
brought  thefe  acquaintance  t'u:o  or  three  times  over 
to  life ^  in  order  to  their  being  fo  often  killed  ever 
again  by  the  old  foldiers.  i  know  but  one  inftance 
of  men  reviving  from  death,  after  being  killed  by 
an  old  ioidier,  which  is  that  of  Mr.  Bayes's  troops, 
when  killed  by^  Drawcanfir.  If  the  doflor  be  the 
man,  let  him  zd\xvi\\t  "-JDater  and  a  long  finger,  in- 
ftead  oihis  Magnefia,  and  1  v»ill  infure  him  bufinefs 
enoucyh,  provided  he  will  previoufly  obtain  a  fev/ 
letters,  written  to  himfelf,  to  thank  him  for  having 
thus  repeatly  revivified  the  fubicri.bers,  and  a  few 
affidavits  to  the  truth  of  it  by  thofc  who  have  been 
tivice  killed  by  the  old  foldiers 'and  brought  to  life 
by  tihe  dc6tor>  and  are  now  living  and  readv  to  die 
^  '      the. 
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the  third  time  by  the  fame  means,  to  fhew  their 
confidence  in  his  (kill.  And  here  I  cannot  but  re- 
mark, that,  as  Dr.  Cadogan  introduced  his  bro- 
chiire  with  the  witdom,  happinefs,  health  and  long 
life  of  a  voluptuary,  as  fignal  and  as  indulgent  in 
luxurioufnefs  as  ever  exifted,  in  order  to  deter  us 
from  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  incite  us  to  feek 
the  charms  of  fobriety  j  fo,  in  like  manner,  after  hav- 
ing defcribed  the  horrors  of  difeafe,  and  fhewen  the 
neceffity  of  a  reformation  in  our  manners  and  diet, 
he  has  with  a  wet  finger  wiped  off  all  our  fears,  and 
fafely  landed  us  on  the  delicious  fhores  of  fenfua- 
lity.  And  now  I  would  afk  the  dodor,  if  he  had 
put  this  recipe  at  the  end  of  St.  Evremond's  life  ; 
and  had  only  aflerted,  that  this  water  and  long  finger^ 
work  were  the  means  which  that  practical  philofb- 
pher  made  ufe  of  to  acquire  all  the  felicities  he  en- 
joyed, whether  he  does  not  believe  that  the  world 
would  have  been  as  niuch  obliged  to  him,  for  this 
one  rational  and  new  idea,  as  for  all  the  others  in 
his  brochure  ? 

Notwithftanding  the  preceding  recipe  the  dodtor 
adds,  "  one  moderate  meal  a  day  is  abundantly 
fufficient  ;  therefore  it  is  better  to  omit  fupper, 
becaufe  dinner  is  not  fo  eafily  avoided."  I  fear 
there  are  great  numbers  of  honeft  people  who 
cannot  fo  eafily  find  a  dinner  as  avoid  it.  But 
then,  "  inftead  of  fupper,  any  good  ripe  fruirof 
the  feafon  would  be  very  falutary,  preventing 
coftivenefs,  and  keeping  the  bowels  free  and  open, 
coolinL",  correcting,  and  carrying  off  the  heats  and 
crudities  of  his  indigeftion.'*  Certainly  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan muft  have  forgotten,  that  he  pronounces 
acefcents  to  be  more  pernicious,  by  fermenting 
in  the  ftomach,  than  acids,  already  formed  by  fer- 
fnentation  j  that  thefe  acefcents  form  the  crudities, 

and 
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and  acrimony,  the  aculcated  and  angular  particlejj^ 
•which,  as  he  fays  form  thefc  obftrucSlions,  which 
caufe  the  gout;  that  ripe  fruits,  of  all  earthly  pro- 
duftions,  mofl  fpontaneoufly  run  into  fermentation 
and  acidity,  when  their  juice  is  extracted,  by  di- 
viding their  confiflency,  either  by  maftication  or 
other  means,  and  put  into  motion  by  the  heat  of 
the  ilomach.  Unlcfs  his  old  friend  oblivion  had 
fisnally  aflifted  him  could  he  have  faid,  that  fuch 
thm^^s  are  good  atfupper?  will  they  not  lie  all  night 
in  the  ftomach,  and  ferment  to  acidities,  and  form 
the  very  crudities  of  indigellion,  which  he  fays  they 
expel  ?  Let  thofc,  who  are  fubjed  to  fuch 
acidities,  try  the  experiment,  and  if  the  very 
.contrary  does  not  happen  to  that  which  the 
dodor  fays,  then  have  all  chemifts  been  mif- 
taken ;  the  mofl:  fermentative  of  ail  produ6lions 
have  loft  their  power  of  fermentation  ;  and  nature 
hath  reverfed  her  laws,  in  complaifance  to  Dr. 
Cadogan's  differtation. 

Let  us  now  fhew  what  may  be  the  daily  food  of 
Dr.  Cadogan's  temperate  man,  and  we  may  then 
difcover,  "whether  thefe  acidities  and  crudities  and 
indigeftion,  will  be  more  hkely  to  be  cured  and 
prevented,  than  by  the  common  dietof  thofe  who 
arc  affiidted  with  the  gout  and  other  chronic  dif- 
cafes.'*  As  he  is  to  make  but  one  meal  a  day, 
there  is  nothing  for  breakfaftj  and  abftaining  from 
food  twenty-four  hours  is  certainly  a  moft  falutary 
method.  Bccaufe  Sanclorius  hath  found,  by  ex- 
periment, that  nature  wants  refrefliment  in  fixteen. 
Suppofe  he  has  a  pork  fteak  for  dinner;  far  "broiling 
is  the  beft  cooking"  fayeth  the  doftor,  this  muft  be 
drelTed  fo  as  to  keep  in  all  the  red  juices,  no  pick- 
les, no  pepper,  no  muftard,  no  bread,  and  a  little 
fait  i  fome  boiled  or  Hewed  vegetables  or  fallads, 

without 
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without  oil,  and  v/ith  very  little  vinegar  ;  cuftards 
and  creams,  and  fmall  beer  or  water  :  will  the  pork 
not  furfeit  ?  will  the  vegetables  and  creams  not 
turn  four  ?  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  forgotten  that  frelh 
meat  mixed  with  vegetables  does  no:  prevent  fer- 
mentation, as  it  is  known  by  experiments  on  that 
mixture  ;  and  therefore  not  in  the  flomach  :  and 
then  at  night,  ripe  fruit.  Now,  if  any  phyfician 
can  prefcribe  a  regimen  that  offers  more  probably 
to  ferment  in  the  ftomach,  and  convert  a  regular 
gout  into  an  anomalous,  by  the  patient's  being  de- 
prived of  the  fpirituous  parts  of  a  little  daily  wine, 
or  other  fermented  liquor  of  a  generous  nature, 
-  let  the  do6tor  himfelf  evince  the  contrary  in  his 
great  circle  of  fcience,  or  hie  dufim  artemque  rs- 
fonat. 

And  now  for  the  regulation  of  aftivity.  "  His 
aflivity  need  be  no  more  than  to  perfevere  in  the 
habit  of  rubbing  all  over,  night  and  morning,  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes."  I  thought  that  this  rub- 
bing was  to  be  the  a£ii-vity  of  the  two  maid  fer- 
vanis,  and  the  patient  was  to  lye  Jiill.  And  why 
has  the  dodorleffened  their  friftions  from  five  or  fix 
times  aday  to  two?  confiftencydoeseverything.  And 
then  when  they  have  brought  him  to  (laYid,  "he  mult 
walk  three  or  four  miles  every  day,  or  ride  ten,  or 
ufe  any  bodily  labour  or  exercife  equivalent  to  it.** 
If  he  can.  ".In  bad  v/eather  he  may  walk  in  the 
rain  in  a  cloak  round  his  (boulders. "  Muft  it  be 
afhortcloak,  doftor,  becaufe  you  mention  nothing 
but  its  being:  round  the  fhoulders.  "  And  then  he 
may  walk  in  the  rain,  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
fummon  refolution  enough  to  venture  out."  I  am 
more  afraid  it  will  be  a  greater  difficulty  to  fummon 
legs  to  venture  out  than  refolution  •,  but  when  he 
hath  ventured  out,  **  a  little  ufe  will  take  off  all 
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danger  of  catching  cold,  by  hardening  and  fea^ 
foning  him  againft  the  poflibility  of  it  upon  that 
and  ail  other  occafions."  Will  walking  in  the  rain 
by  ufe,  dodior,  harden  a  gouty  or  even  a  found 
man  fo  as  to  iecure  him  againll  all  pojfibiliis  of 
tatching  cold  ?  As  foon  as  this  can  be  believed  we 
fhall  fee  Hyde  Park  and  St.  James's  filled  with  the 
beft  company  in  the  wetteit  evenings ;  the  Pan- 
theon will  be  defcrted,  but  in  dry  weather ;  Ra- 
nelagh  be  filled  in  the  gardens,  on  rainy  nights  ) 
and  the  room  crowded  in  the  dry  j  down  comes 
the  covered  walk  at  Vaux-hall ;  no  funjbhie  and  no 
dry  weather  will  be  the  molt  lalutary  in  the 
country  i  dry  feafons  and  clear  days  in  the  city  i 
I  mean,  untill  tlic  rain  which  foftcns  all  other 
things  fhall  \\2i.yt  hardened  zW  mankind  ^.n^^  feafons d 
them  from  the  -poffibility  of  talking  cold.  And  if  I 
held  a  good  eftate,  by  this  tenure  only,  until  fucb 
things  could  happen^  I  would  not  fell  it  for  lefs  than 
the  value  of  it  as  fee  fmiple. 
.  "  Some,  perhaps,  fays  the  dodor,  may  be  rea^ 
fonable  enough  to  obferve  and  fay  this  plan  of 
your's  is  very  fimple."  A  great  many  reafonable 
men  have  faid>  and  fome  have  found  it  fo  already 
in  the  fenfe  oi fimple,  as  I  have  previoufly  explain- 
ed it.  The  reafonable  man  continues,.  *'  there  is 
nothing  marvellous  in  it  •,  no  wonderful  difcovery 
of  any  of  the  latent  powers  of  medicine."  None, 
indeed,  fir.  "  But  will  a  regimen,  fo  eafy  to  be 
complied  with  as  this,  cure  the  gout,  (tone,  dropfy, 
tff.  will  it  repair  broken  conftitutions  and  reftore 
old  invalids  to  health  V'  the  dodtor's  anfwer  is  "  If 
1  may  truft  the  experience  of  my  whole  life,  and 
atwve  all  the  experience  1  have  had  of  my  own 
perfon,  having  not  only  got  rid  of  the  gout,  of 
which  I  have  had  four  fevere  fits  in  my  yoynger 
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iiays,  but  alfo  emerged   from    the  loweft   ebb   of 
life,  that  a  man   could  poffibly  be  reduced  to  by 
cholic,  jaundice,  and  a  complication  of  complaints, 
and  recovered  to  perfefl  health,    which    I  have 
now  enjoyed  above  ten  years."     And  now,  doftor, 
was  your  own   perfon  an   old    invalid  ten   years 
agone  ?  have  you,  who  are  now  alive,  lived  to  ex- 
perience your  labole  life?  how  do  you  know  that  you 
have  gotten  rid  of  the  gout,  cholic  and  jaundice  un- 
kfs  you  are  dead  ?  if  this  method  hath  fucceeded, 
to  cure  the  gout  in  you,  is  that  an  experience  of 
your  whole  life  that  it  would  have  cured  the  ftone^ 
dropfy,  ^c?  and  will  it  not  be  prudent  in  you  to  die 
as  fail  as  poffible,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of 
your  regimen,  beyond  all  queftion?    is  not  emerg- 
ing  from    an  ebb  a  new  metaphor?     Are  ebbs 
things  under  water  ?     And  laftly,  have  you  lived 
ninety-two  years,  like  St.  Evremond,  to  give  an 
equal   proof,    that   your  regimen  is  as  effeftual 
to  procure   health,    long   life  and   happinefs,  as 
his  voluptuoufnefs  ?  till  thele  things  be  fully  an- 
fwered,  I  humbly  prefume  we  are  not  authorifed 
to  rely   on  the  experience   of  your  own  perfon, 
"  although  you  fay   I  may  with   great  fafety   pro- 
nounce  and  promife,  that  the  plan    here  recorri- 
mended,  afllfted  at  firft  with   all   the   collateral 
aids  of  medicine  peculiar  to  each  cafe."     What ! 
medicines  peculiar  to   each  cafe,    when    you   fay, , 
all  of  tliem  arife  from   the  fame  caufe,  and  are  to 
be  cured  by  the  fame  medication  and  diet  ?  "  cor- 
re(fling  many  an  untoward  concomittant  fymptom, 
purfued   with   refolution   and  patience,  will  cer- 
tainly procure  to  others  the  fame  benefits  I   recei- 
ved from   it  and  cure  every  curable  difeafe."     I 
am  fomewhat  doubtful  of  the  do(5lor*s  conclufion, 
that  one  man  mult  (ertcinly   be  cured  by  the  like 
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medicines  which  cured  another.  I  fancy  all  other 
phyficians  have  found  the  contrary  to  be  too  true, 
i^nd  now,  after  afierting  that  the  return  of  the 
gout  may  be  for  ever  prevented  by  his  regimen  j 
that  he  will  be  hanged  if  the  patient  die  in  the 
attempt,  or  be  uneafy  more  than  three  or 
four  days  •,  Dr.  Cadogan  drops  from  the  altitude 
of  his  promifes  like  a  fliotten  widgeon  to  the 
ground,  and  fays,  "  If  this,"  that  is  the  per* 
fcdt  cure,  "  be  thought  too  much  to  promife, 
I  beg  it  may  be  confidered,  that  a  life  of  bad 
habits  produces  all  thefe  difeafes."  It  is  confi- 
dered, do6lor,  and  as  you  fay  "  nothing  is,  there-  . 
fore,  fo  likely  as  good  ones,  long  continued,  to 
reftore  or  prelerve  health."  This  obfervation  hath 
been  allowed  to  be  true  ever  fince  intemperance 
made  difeafe ;  and  it  is  very  new  in  Dr.  Cadogan, 
that,  after  having  promifed  the  reftoration  of  per- 
fe<5t  health  and  the  preventing  of  the  return  of 
d'litdS^  for  e'uer^  together  with  the  means  of  effec- 
ting it,  he  fliould  tell  us,  what  all  the  world 
knows,  and  what  I  have  heard  my  grandmother 
moft  fagely  pronounce   a  thoufand  times. 

Having  in  this  manner  gone  through  my  candid 
enquiry  into  the  merits  of  Dr.  Cadogan's  dilTer- 
tation,  like  a  man  who  furveys  the  dangers  he  hath 
paffed,  1  tremble  at  the  reception  which  this  pub- 
lication may  find  from  the  advocates  of  the  doc- 
tor's regimen.  And  now,  too  late,  I  perceive  myl'elf 
unequal  to  the  arduoufnefs  of  my  undertaking ; 
and  I  freely  confefs,  that  no  man,  as  I  believe,  is 
capable  of  placing,  in  a  true  light y  all  the  new  and 
rational  things  which  the  differtation  contains. 
However,  I  have  done  my  bell  -,  and  I  hope  the 
do(5lor  will  be  pleafed  with  my  zeal  of  fairly  ex* 
^ofing  his  merit ^  although  he  may  think  me  unequal 

to 
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tKi  the  tafk  of  fully  confidering  it.  And  with  this 
hope,  wifhing  him  all  the  encouragement  which 
his  few  rational  ideas,  unknown  before,  do  really 
deferve,  I  humbly  take  my  leave  of  him^  arid 
proceed  to  prepare  an  Appendix  for  my  readers. 
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APPENDIX. 


....  primo  arvulfo  nm  deficit  alter 

Aureui. 

Virgil^ 


MY  Enquiry  into  the  merits  of  Dr.  Cadogan's 
differtation  on  the  gout,  being  now  finifhed, 
notwithftanding  the  pains  which  I  have  taken  fairly 
to  expofe  that  celebrated  work  to  view,  I  am  ap- 
prehenfivc  it  may  appear,  that  thefe  pofitions, 
which  the  dodor  propofed  to  eftablifh  by  his  mm 
philofophy,  may  not  be  fo  firmly  eredted  as  he  ima- 
gines. In  fad,  many  obftinate  people  do  ftill  con- 
tinue to  be  perfiiaded  that  the  gout  is  hereditary," 
periodical  and  incurable,  notwithftanding  the 
do(5lor's  regimen  and  rational  ideas.  Hoeret  lateri 
lethalis  arundo.  I  have  fomewhere  read  alfo  that  a 
very  mean  archite(5l  can  deface  a  ten  times  finer 
buijding  than  he  can  def^gn ;  and  that  a  hand  can, 
deftroy  St.  Paul's  which  cannot  even  build  a  hovel. 
The  advocates  of  Dr.  Cadogan  may  therefore, 
not  improbably,  confider  him  as  a  great  architect, 
a-nd  me  as  a  fervile  demoliflier,  between  whom 
there  can  exift  no  reafonable  degrees  of  compa- 
rifon  in  intellect  and  deiert.  I  do,  indeed,  con- 
fcfs,  that  a  good  building  requires  incomparably 
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more  knowledge  to  be  well  conftriicled,  than  thtf 
very  bed  demands  for  its  demolition.  And  yet, 
to  pull  down  a  houfe,  which  threatens  to  fall  on 
the  heads,  of  a  multiplicity  of  honeil  people,  al- 
though it  be  not  a  work  of  genius,  is  a  work  of  uti- 
lity ;  and  fuch  performances  are  not  deemed  to  be 
void  of  merit. 

At  the  fame  time,  to  (hew  that  I  am  as  ready, 
as  my  abilities  will  permit  me,  to  aflift  my  fellow- 
fubjeds,  whofe  health  is  as  dear  to  me  as  to  any 
Englijhman,  I.  Ihall  take  the  liberty  to  lay  before 
my  readers  what  I  have  difcovered,  by  my  alacrity 
in  finking  and  plunging  into  the  immenje  abyfs  of  an- 
cient Greek,  and  Roman  learning,  in  hopes  to  find  good 
precepts  of  health,  and,  fare,  remedy  fordifeafe:  and 
after  all- my  pioneering  into  endlefs  heaps  of  rubbijhy 
what  have  J  found  at  Jajl:but  this  ?  That  there  is  a 
certain  cure  for  the  gout.  TJiis  cure  was  perfectly 
known  to  Hippocrates,  and  acknowledged  fo  to  be 
by  Galen  and  Celfus,  the.truth  of  which  hath  ne- 
veT-yet^been.  difproved.  by  any  more  modern  phy- 
fic1an«4  Now,  if  all  chronic,  difeafes  do  really  take 
their  rife  from  the  fame  caufcs,  with  thofe  of  the 
gj&ut,  as- Dr*  Cadogan  ddes/,afiirm;  and  i that  this 
gout  is  the  reprefentativc  which  comprehends  them 
all,  then  do.  I  conclude,  by  whatfoever  medicine, 
d'ietibr-^petation  the  goutican.  be  curcdi  that  all 
the  oihbr-  diforders  muft>  in. like  manner^  yield 
before"i?s -efficacy .  ,.  .". 

.  Of  on^  thing  1  am  fure  -,  it.will  cure  a  vaft  deal  of 
vexatibPv  for  which  Dr..  Ciadogan  has  propofed 
neither  a^  dietetic  nor  medical  remedy.  Befides 
thefe  itis  attended  with- feveral  other  circumftances, 
which  -are  very,  produdlive  of  happinefs,  and  par- 
ticularly: adapted  to  preclude  a  certain  difeale  that 

very 
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very  frequently  affedls  the  head  in  a  manner  moft 
difagreeable  to  all  perfons  whom  it  attacks. 

Hippocrates  was  deemed  medicorum  omnium  facile 
frinceps^  until  Dr.  Cadogan  appeared  'with  his  few 
rational  ideas ^  which  mod  ajfuredly  mankind  have  never 
yet  had^  and  ■performed  the  ta/k  fojincerely  in.  proving 
that  the  ancients  never  Jiudied  nature  at  all,  and  that 
the  moderns  are  all  a  fet  of  quacks.  Notwith.- 
ftanding  this  new  philofophy  of  -  that  dodor, 
in  reverence  to  the  moft  ancient  and  venerable 
Greek  phyfician,  I  fliall  prerumetopublifh:thecure 
of  the  gout  which  he  fo  peremptorily  pronounces 
to  be  infallible  •,  and  which  Galen  and  Ceifus 
confirm,  fome  centuries  after  the  death  of  the 
divine  old  man.  There  is  not  a  dilettanti  liv- 
ing, who  does  not  acknowledge  the  immenfe 
merit  of  pioneering  into  ancient  rubbifh,  and  thence 
of  bringing  back  to  light  the  utenfils,  inftruments, 
furniture,  old  nails,  door  hinges,  &c.  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  lived  at  a  diftanceof  more  than 
the  laft  fifteen  hundred  years.  Of  the  vaft  utility  of 
thefe  things  the  legiQature  of  Great  Britain,  to  its 
immortal  honour,  feems  to  be  more  truly  fenfible 
than  that  of  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe.  For, 
during  the  laft  feflions  of  parliament,  they  taxed 
the  nation  with  the  fu.m  of  eight  thoufand  pounds, 
to  purchafe,  from  Sir  WilUam  Hamilton,,  his  ma- 
jefty's  minifter  at  Naples,  a  moft  valuable  and  ne- 
cefTary  colleflion  of  Herculaneum  chamber-pots. 
And  this,  I  preiume,  -being  a  buftnefs  of  fo  much 
importance  to  the  public  welfare,  may  afford  an 
iinanfwerable  reafon  for  the  feeming  inattention,  of 
the  faid  laft  feflions  of  parHament,  to  the  diftreftes  of 
the  labouring  and  induftrious  of  this  kingdom, 
which  arife  from  the  exorbitant  prices  of  provifions. 
For,  are  not  two  fuch  great  affairs  too  much  for  the 
X^2  ,  la- 
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'abour  of  one  year?  and  will  it  not  be  time  enough 
to  relieve  thefe  low,  poor,  ftarving,  ufeful  people 
when  the  rents  of  the  eftates,  of  our  honorable  re- 
prefentatives  and  defenders  of  our  rights,  are  rifea 
fo  high  that  it  may  be  imprafltcable  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  their  produdions. 

And  although,  in  this  place,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  give  to  mankind  one  rational  idea  which  they  have 
not  anciently  had  •,  yet  I  hope  the  tafk  of  pioneering 
and  of  difcovering  the  fubfequent  remedy,  where  it 
lay  hid  in  Grecian  rubbilh,  being  fo  happily  accom- 
plifhed,  it  may  entitle  me  to  fome  reward.  Fornot- 
withftanding  I  do  not  prefume  to  place  the  reftoring 
of  an  infallible  cure  for  the  gout,  on  the  fame  level 
with  thenationalfervice  of  bringing  into  theferealms 
the  celebrated  utenfils  in  which  the  ancients  did 
make  their  water  *,  yet,  I  prefume  it  will  not  be 
deemed  as  altogether  ufefefs  to  fome  individuals  of 
my  fellow- fubjedlsr  and  I  moft  fincerely  wifh,  that 
the  young  and  voluptuous  may  not  prove  incorri- 
gible and  reject  the  never-failing  means  of  for  ever 
preventing  them  from  being  afflided  with  this  re- 
morfelefs  ravager,  the  gout. 

And  now  I  fhall  fairly  and  fully  difclole  this  ar>^ 
thritic  and  infallible  remedy  in  the  words  of  Hip- 
pocrates, aphorifm  the  28th,  fedlion  6th,  Euvoup^oj  ». 
vrofxyptuvivy  oujV  ^xXizxpoi  yiyvovn.  Eunuchs  are  never 
itffli^edwitb  the  gout,  nor  do  they  ever  becomebald.  And 
in  this  place,  were  I  not  affured  of  Dr.Cadogan's  great 
contempt  of  pioneering  into  Greek  rubbifh,  or  of 
his  wonderful  capacity  in  forgetting  what  he  hath 
read,  I  fhould  be  much  inclined  to  think  that  he 
has  concealed  his  knowledge  of  this  certain  cure, 
from  a  prepenfe  partiality  to  Venus  whom  he  hath 
fo  unreafonably  favoured  in  his  diifertation,  as  to 
attribute  no  part  of  the  gouty  and  chronic  com- 
plaints. 
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plaints  to  herlnfluence  and  operation.  And  although 
efteem  gratitude  to  be  a  great  virtue,  yet  I  cannot 
but  fay,  that  thedodlor  hath  rather  been  criminal  in 
preferring  the  ferving  of  an  old  friend  to  the  cure 
of  lb  numerous  afet  of  fubjefts  as  are  the  arthritics 
of  this  kingdom. 

And  here  1  muft  reprefent  the  fingular  advantages 
which  will  attend  this  method  of  cure  above  all 
others  of  which  I  have  the  leaft  knowledge.  Firft,  k 
is  infallible,  not  only  for  the  gout  but  for  all  other 
chronic  difeafes  on  Cadoganian  principles.  Se- 
condly, it  is  efFefted  by  a  fingle  operation  during 
life.  Thirdly,  the  time  of  performing  it  will  not 
exceed  a  few  minutes.  Fourthly,  it  refcinds  the 
fource  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  mental  evils 
which  will  otherwife  continue  to  vex  mankind. 

On  thcfe  accounts  I  cannot  but  moft  heartily 
recommend  the  praftice,  and  exhort  the  young 
and  voluptuous  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  ope- 
ration as  Ipeedily  as  poffible,  and  not  to  remain,  per- 
tinaciouQy  incorrigible^  in  the  prefervation  of  thefe 
inifchief-making  parts,  which  are  fo  fatal  to  their 
health  and  felicity.  As  to  the  veteran  debauchees, 
whom  the  habitude  of  whoredom  hath  left  impotent 
in  body,  andtormented  with  defires,  which  cannot  be 
fatisfied,  I  would  willingly  keep  them  in  their  prefcnt 
flate  of  contempt  and  torment,  were  it  even  prafli- 
cabletocure  them  by  the  operation.  They  havedonc 
all  the  mifchief  they  can  do  and  are  juftly  fuffering 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  their  tranfgreflions. 

1  would  have  the  young  refleft  on  the  fums  of 
money  they  may  fave  by  no  longer  keeping  harlots, 
by  not  being  caught  in  adultery,  norexpofed  in  the 
courts  of  law  and  lometimes  to  the  perils  of  fingle 
combat.  Befides,  as  fince  the  death  of  the  Mar- 
cwis  of  Granby,  it  is  no  longer  the  falhion  to  be 
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bald,  for  thofe  gentlemen  who  wear  their  own  hair, 
can  the  preferving,  in  full  honour,  that  moft  orna- 
mental part  of  the  head,  be  confidered  as  an  incon- 
fiderable  encouragement  to  the  adopting  of  this  me- 
thod of  cure  ?  more  particularly  as  the  heads  o£ 
fuch  young  men  have  very  rarely  any  other  meam 
of  recommending  their  owners. 

I  am  perfcdly  perfuaded  how  difficult  it  is  ta 
eradicate  the  ftubborn  effeds  of   ancient  preju- 
dices;  that  all  poiTible  arguments   muft   be  ufed 
to  overcome  an   ill-founded  opinion  of  the  im- 
propriety of  this  metliod  of  medication :  and  therefore 
■left  the  preceding  advantages,  which  muft  accrue 
from  the  ufeof  this  rempdy,  ftiouid  prove  ineffec- 
tual, I  will  endeavour  to  add  fuch  as  may  corrobo- 
rate their  energy.    .If  I  am  not  miftaken  the  lau- 
dable  qualities,    which  are   at  prefent  the  moft 
in  falhion,    are    keeping  miftrefies,    debauching 
friends   wives,   cheating   at  gaming    tables    and 
at  Newmarket,  indulging  in  every  excefs  and  re- 
finement  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  fpeaking  in 
parliament.     As  to  the  iirft,  it  is  generally  allowed, 
that  it  is  the  reputation  of  keeping  harlots  for  others,, 
and  not  for  their  own  enjoyment  of  them,  which 
conftitutes  the  moft  charaderiftic  and  honorable  part 
of  the  keeper.  And  this  may  as  effedually  be  done, 
after  the  operation  as  at  prefent.    As  to  the  fecond, 
to  the  pleafure  of  deceiving  their  friends,  by  Induc- 
ing their  wives,  thefe  reformed  young  things  will 
have   to   add  that   of  deceiving  their   ladies  alfo, 
■which  circumftance  encreafes  a  fmgle  into  a  double 
delight.     As  to  the  affair  of  cheating   at  play, 
coolnefs  of  temper,  and  fixed  attention  to  the  game 
are  reckoned  the  beft  qualifications  for  fuch  as  are 
profelTors  of  that  honorable  fcience.  This  operation 
hath  a  moft  wonderful  cffefl  in  keeping  men  cool, 

and 
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and  detaching  their  thoughts  from  the  intrigues 
and  rendezvous  of  concupifcence;  and  thereby  fix- 
ing them  to  their  games  alone.  Befides,  if  thefe 
young  gentlemen  fhall  thereafter  chufe  to  ride  their 
own  horfes,  at  Newmarket,  this  operation  makes 
their  feat  lefs  perilous.  And  then,  by  fufFering 
this  fingle  abfcifion,  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table, 
both  in  meats  and  wines,  are  difarmed  of  the  pow- 
er of  producing  either  gout  or  any  other  chronic 
difeafe  j  and  the  fenfuahil  and  epicure  may  riot  ia 
dainties,  both  native  and  exotic,  with  impunity. 

Such  being  the  improvements  of  health,  pleafure 
and  profit  which  mult  attend  the  young  voluptua- 
ries who  fhall  have  reafon  and  refolution  to  defpifc 
the  prejudices  of  their  an^eftors  in  the  preceding 
inltance  •„  1  am  now  come  to  the  laft  and  very 
fafhionable  quality,  that  of  fpeaking  in  parliament. 
And  here,  indeed,  I  cannot  but  propofe  an  amend- 
ment in  ourconflitution.  Itis,  that  it  be  for  the  future 
enaded,  that  orations,  like  David's  pfalms  may  be 
c'nhcr /aid- or  fung  in  p.arlia;nent.  Innovations  in  a 
ftate,  however,  are  things  which  I  do  not  much 
admire  j  but  fmce  the  old  cuftom  of  forming  m€n 
talawSf  which: is,  right  a;id  practicable,  hath  been" 
fo  long'  negleded  j  and  the  new  mode  of  forrriing 
laws  to  men  hath  been  to,  long  adopted^  which  is 
wrong  and  impradticable,  1  am  obliged  to  ob- 
ferv-e  the  fan^e  method.  .  Befides  this,  there  is  yet 
another  reafon;  rhetoric  is  a  fubjed:  which  re- 
quires the  ftudying  of  Ariftotle  and  Quintilian, 
as  to  principles ;  of  DeraoftHencs  and  Tully  as  to 
imitation  ;  and  our  prefent  rnoft  rifing  fpeakers 
declare  for  nature  alone^  who,  according  to  their  len- 
timents,  feeds  untiedged  parliament  men  with  ora- 
tory, as  pigeons  feed  their  young  with   peas   by 
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firft  taking  them  into  their  own  Homachs  and  theft 
returning  them  to  thofe  of  their  progeny.  ^ 

There  is  yet  another  reafon  alfo  for  my  propo* 
fing  this  reformation  ;  it  is,  that  the  old  and  cele- 
brated operator  at  Batterfea,  who  ufed  to  cut  fuch 
perfons  with  Angular  fuccefs,  for  the  .fimples,    is 
dead ;  and  alas  !   he  hath  left  no  fucceffor,  who  is 
equal  to  that  important  office.  And  this  truth,  I  am 
apprehenfive,  too  plainly  appears,  from  what  is  con- 
llantly  heard  in  parliament  and  in  all  other  public 
and  private  places  of  refort.     Such  being  the  me- 
lancholy cafe,  as  fenfe   is  neceffary  to   an  orator, 
as  no  man  now  remains  who  can  extirpate  folly  by 
manual  operation,  and  no  young  fpeaker  will  take 
the  pains  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  ftudy,  itfeems 
expedient,  for  the  ferviceof  the  nation,  that  fmging 
be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  fpeaking  ;  and  that  in- 
dividuals may  rife  in  the  ftate,  as  they  do  in  the 
Opera-houfe,  according  to  the  excellence  of  their 
voices  and  their  fkill  in  founds.  And  this  I  propofe 
as  a  further  encouragement  to  the  undergoing  of  the 
aforefaid  operation,  as   being  the  only  true  foun- 
dation on  which  they  can  build  their  hopes  of  being 
minifters,  or  of  mak  ing  themfel  ves  good  for  any  th  ing. 
The  advantages  which  will  arife  from  this  inno- 
vation will  be  very  confpicuous.     Firft,  thofe  who 
now  fpeak,  and  to  whom  no  man  will  liften,  be- 
caufc  of  their  want  of  fenfe,    may  become  the 
kaders  of  their  parties  and  the  favorites  of  the 
people  by  being  great  in  recitative  ^ndfong.  Second- 
ly, as  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  pafiing  or  reject- 
ing of  bills  is  determined  before  they  are  brought 
into  the  houfe,  fenfe  is  now  ufelefs,  as  it  can  make 
few  or  no  converts  on  either  fide  ;  and  wherefore 
may  not  a  queftion  be  as  well  debated  in  cantabile  as 
in  rhetoric.  Befides  thcfc,  as  things  now  Hand,  but 

one 
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one  orator  can /peak  at  a  time,   whereas  all  thoTe  of 
one  fide,  may  then,  at  the  fame  time,  be  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  in  finging  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  mufic,  either  in  duets,  trios,  or  quar- 
tettos ;  the  others  joining  in  the  rerped;ive  choruiTes. 
And  this,  I  humbly  prefume,  will  contribute,  not 
a  little,  to  expedite  bufinefs,  to/hcrten  the  leflions  of 
parliament,  to  keep  the  houfe  \nharmo7iy,  and  to  tax 
the  nation  to  fome  tune ;  all  which  things  are  ex- 
treamly  defired  by  this  free  nation.     For  the  Eng- 
lifh,  of  all  people,  are  the  moil  eafily  to  be  lung 
out  of  their  money  ;  and  the  Scotch  the  moll  eafily 
to  be  fung  into  it.     And,  in  this  manner,  the  two 
parts  of  tne  union  may  be  trucly  faid  to  be  in  unifon* 
Having  delivered  thus  much,  in  order  to  induce 
the  young  Macaroni,  by  one  operation;  to  preclude 
the   gout  and    all  chronic  difeafes  for    ever,    as 
hounds  are  prevented  from  running  mad  by  being 
wormed,  and  by  fliewing  them  alio  how  worthlels 
that  is  which  v/ill  be  cut  away  and    how  inefti- 
mable  the   pleaftires  are  which  will  be  added.     I 
ihall  jufl  hint,  that  I  do  not   intend  that  the  be- 
nefit of  this   operation  fhall  be   imparted   to  the 
ufeful  and  laborious  j  becaufe  thefe,   as  beings  of 
an  inferior  order,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  increafe 
and  multiply,  in   order  to  continue  fuch  fort  of 
bipeds  as  are  requifite  fervilely  to  miniller  to  the 
wants,  defires   and   purfuits  of  the  idl?  and  the 
worthlcfs,    who  are  of  a  fupericr  order,   both  in 
nature  and  in  IJfe.     Befides  this,  it  may  not  be  an 
impolitic   circumllance   to    prevent    that    prefent 
afinine-tailed  race  of  quality  from  propagating  their 
fpecies,  in  order   to  refcind  the  national  difgrace 
of  fuch  exotic   animals,  and   to   reftore   to    this 
realm,  the  limbs,  manhood  and   intellect  of  Eng- 
iiflimen.. 

Q^  I  Qomi 
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I  come  now  to  the  cure  of  vexation,  which,   aS 
Dr.  Cadogan  afliires  us,  is  a  very  fruitful  parent 
of  many  bodily  evils.     And  in  this  place  1  think 
there  fcems   but  little  reafon  to  attempt  a  proof, 
that  cuckoldom  is  a  chronic  difeafe,  which  is  very 
epidemic  at  this  time  •,  and  of  confequence,   that 
hufbands  are  not  a  little  vexed  by  the  evil  of  con- 
Icioufnefs  that  their  eftates  will  be  inherited  by  chil- 
dren who  are  not  of  their  begetting.    Now  what  re- 
medy can  fo  eftedlually  extirpate  the  caufe  of  this 
vexation  in  hufbands  as  this  operation,  for  the  radi- 
cal cure  of  the  gout,   on  their  wives  gallants  ?  will 
hot  peace  ot   mind  be  perfectly  reftored  to  many 
ah  aching  heart,  which  now  labours  under  diforders 
arifing  from  vexation  ?  And  now  I  would  afk  every 
conlidcrate   man,    whether  the   tafk,    which   Dr. 
Cadopjan  declares  was  left  for  him,  hath  f^ot  been 
performed  by   me  ?  whether  he  or  I  have  given  a 
few  rational  ideas,  which  mod  afiuredjy  mankind 
have  never  had  ?  whether  his  or  my  words  have  no 
kind  of  ideas  ?  and  who  is,  in  fa(5V,  the  greateft  be- 
iiefa6lor  of  human  kind  }    And  here  1  take  leave 
of  my  readers  and  remain  impatiently  waiting  the 
coming  of  that  great  day,  when  the  great  circle  of 
all  chronic  difeales  (hall  be  opened,  which  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan hath  promifed  to  beftow  on  mortal  man,   in 
order  that  1  may   difplay  its   full  excellencies  by 
another  enquiry,  fo  that  the  phyfical,  metaphyfical, 
and  moral  pnilofophy,  which  it  contains,  and  all  its 
other  merits,  may  be  as  fully  confidered,   and  as 
iairly  ex))oled    to  view,  as  thofe  of  the  difiertaticn 
are  in  this  publication. 
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